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. TAXES ON KNOWLEDGE. 
fue hour never strikes when the Chancellor of the!| The demand at present is called unreasonable, because 
Prohequer is prepared to do a generous, or even a just the revenue and expenditure are not balancing. The 
ation, if it involves an apparent loss of revenue. ‘The || question with us, however, has no imaginable relation to 
man may be, in his personal habits, a remarkable ex- | that bad balance. We assail the tax as injudicious and 
ample of benevolence and liberality. Before he came) unjust, for reasons that appear perfectly demonstrable ; 
imder the yoke at Downing Street, he may have been a! and, therefore, we are not bound to take balances into ae- 
dost strenuous and zealous advocate of great reductions! count. The Government have no right to continue an 
in'taxation, or of its more equitable distribution ; but |} unjust or an injudicious tax to meet the short balances 
from the moment when he enters on office, there is a); that they have created. They have reduced, or repealed 
metamorphosis of the mind accomplished, in his case, |) taxes, that in no way affected the morality, the intelhi- 
more complete than anything that ever Ovid imagined. || gence, and the consequent happiness of the people in this 
When, by an adverse vote, he is freed from the snares || country, and which very slightly interfered with their 
and foils of official life, occasionally there occurs a trans- | 
migration, and the old spirit resuines its old place; but ||) ' 
that is not an invariable rule. Under any circumstances, |!) were never smuggled, and never deemed too dear by 
the Chancellor of the Exehequer always has one motto,!| those who bought them. They were repealed, without 
and one rule of action: it runs in a regular line of sue- || conferring any appreciable benefit on a human being, 
eessorship with the seals, and is translated vulgarly, ‘Tndeed, for some years past, the tendencies of Parlia-) 
“Jave me, love my dog.” The dog’s name is “ Budget.”’;) meut have been towards the reduction of taxes that. 
We mention this very striet and uniform rule, in an-|| pressed on foreign industry, rather than those whieh 
swer to some parties, who, referring to am article on the), prevent the expansion of employment and labour at 
injustice and impolicy of the taxes on knowledge, in our, home. Surely the producers of British newspapers are 
die Number, say these taxes are as bad as you call,| quite as much entitled to favour from the British Go- 
them; but the Chancellor of the Exchequer will not! yernmeut as the tropical fishers for turtle. 
cusent, in present circumstances, to repeal them: and,) The compositors and paper-makers of this country ' 
t® unreasonable on your part to agitate their repeal. have a claim for justice in their profession, better thant 
These weak friends of knowledge need to be told, that, any that the pearl-divers in the Southern Ocean can ad- 
there never were any existing circumstauces, in which, vance. The Government reduced taxes on many trifle 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer consented, willingly) of that character, and thus reduced their price, without, 
tad cheerfully, to the repeal of any tax. A Chancellor! in the slightest degree, helping the people, of whom 
of the Exchequer has been known to move a resolution! only few were, or ever will be, buyers of luxuries, ‘The’ 
if the House of Commons for the repeal of a tax; but reduction of these duties was unobjectionable, if the reve- 
those who are conversant with Parliamentary practice, | nue was able to spare theirproceeds; but it was bad poliey, 
mast remember that these phenomena occur rarely; and, | first to repeal taxation, of which there was no complamt, 
we have no doubt, after a great amount of anguish to! and then to delay the removal of undoubted abuses, be- 
the principal actor. Generally when the Government) cause the nation has become unable to be honest. We 
propose to repeal a tax, the Premier takes the work to| procced on the idea that the most economical arrange- 
and the public imagine that he is selfishly cheat-; ments have been made in the expenditure of the country; 
Chancellor of the Exehequer out of a pleasure,| but there are not very many persons who pay taxes, 
he is kindly relieving:him from a pain. | withont expecting to receive any share in the general 
thas ‘present time is, therefore, not more unreasonable t outlay hereafter, and who believe that the expenditure 
* my other hour, for an agitation against the taxes, could not be safely reduced, or the burden of taxation 
in ledge, on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s ac-| be partially transferred from onc class to another. A 
wt ™ inflicted requires that unnecessary pain should: duty on the succession to heritable property would pro- 
br the eon cted on any party; but if we are to wait | duce a sum sufficient to relieve industry from the pres- 
venience of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, |, sure of several unequal taxes—-taxes on knowledge, and 
seeking cheap knowledge, our grandchildren will || taxes on health, There will be always found a way to 
Current high price. ‘' do justly where the will caists ; and if the Chancellor of 
™L. IV— NO, CLUXVI, 24 


/;commercial pursuits. There were many duties that 
‘| vielded small revenues, from matters of luxury which 
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the Exchequer is informed that the taxes on knowledge 
must be repealed, he will find many substitutes. He 
insisted on the impossibility of proceeding without an 
extra two per cent. on income. The middle classes re- 
fused the subsidy ; and he has since informed the Com- 
mons, that, by retrenchment of the estimates, he is ina 
position to move smoothly, and to pay his bills as they 
are presented, 

The newspaper press received the proposal for abolish- 
ing all taxes on knowledge as we anticipated. The new 
and struggling papers saw in it hope and life for them. 
Middle-aged journals, that are creeping into respectabi- 
lity, had little to say on the subject. Old and flour- 
ishing concerns opposed the plan. Very old papers 
passed it over silently. That was the treatment expe- 
rienced by our project from the press, in what we call its 
business or commercial division. But the press rises 
often over the mercantile element ; and there were many 
journals whose conductors either thought, as we be- 
lieve, that established papers would lose nothing by 
competition ; or who preferred public interest to private 
gain; and joined heartily in saying that the fetters of 
their order should be broken, although, individually, 
their bondage might be profitable. A person intimately 
conversant with the press is able to form a correct idea 
of the number of newspapers conducted on independent 
principles, and the number devoted to profit. There is 
no doubt that the most independent journalists may be 
honest on the profit principle. They may find honesty 
to be the best policy. That class are decidedly the most 
useful to any cause that their principles lead them to 
support, because they are generally the most influential. 
Amongst them there is only one opinion regarding taxes 
on knowledge. They consider these taxes unjust, and 
they oppose them. A principle of false pride has in- 
duced them to spare this relic of the faith that “ ignorance 
is bliss,’ so long. They say that the matter seems di- 
rectly to affect their interests, and, therefore, they can- 
not oppose its existence with the warmth and the energy 
that they would employ on subjects in which they are 
not personally interested. This delicacy is misplaced. 
The public are more interested than journalists in the 
abolition of all taxes on knowledge; and any class of 
men are justified in exposing and opposing artificial ob- 
stacles to the extension of their trade. 

We have noticed for some time, amongst coteries of 
literary men, a disposition to claim and crave pensions 
for distinguished persons belonging to their circles. 
These pensions have always been very painful affairs, in 
our opinion. ‘There are particular cases where a man 
devotes his existence to one object, important to the 
public, but apparently and necessarily profitless to 
himself; and the public debt should be paid without 
grudge or stint. General literature does not come 
within this exception. It should be self-supporting and 
self-rewarding. ‘Therefore, we could never sympathise 
with the party who coolly propose to deprive an author's 
heirs of the copyright in his works. One man labours, 
ilay after day, for years, behind a counter, in the sale of 
sugars, W.I. and E.1., molasses from Cuba, tea from 
Canton, spices from Ceylon, and coffee from Mocha 
or Rio de Janeiro. He labours on to support exist- 
ence, and provide partially or entirely for the com- 
fort of his descendants. He makes a good balance 
over his expenditure, and invests it in consols, in 


houses, in lands, or shares; but we have not heard 
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that Members of Parliament, for the public £004, neo. 
pose to confiscate this property in so many years after 
its owner’s death; and yet we sce no better reason bor 
confiscating copyright in a literary work. Copyright jg 
a new design may be properly abridged, because the de. 
vice is the work of a few hours ; but copyright in a work 
of years’ should constitute a property, belonging to the 
author, with which the public have no right to in 
and on which they should have no further claim than o 
heritable property of any other description. The argy. 
ments for a communism in literature by the Louis 
Blanes of the experiment are very feeble; and the de. 
fences of literature from spoliation have not been hold 
and energetic. The gentlemen in the House of Com. 
mons who defended the interests of authors, betrayed 
the principle and higgled for time. They did not.say, 
lopenly and frankly, this copyright is the property of the 
author and his family, which the Legislature can only 
seize by breaking the Eighth Commandment. They did 
not declare, pointedly, that if one man work for years te 
‘make a book, and another man work for years to buy aa 
estate, there is an equal right in the book-maker to dis. 
| pose of his work as he pleases, and in his family to use 
and enjoy its proceeds, as in the landed gentleman i» 
‘sell his estate, or to convey it to his grandchildren. 
The Rob Roys of literature argue that the descen 
‘dants of a Milton or a Shakspere might, from motives 
of bigotry, suppress absolutely or partially their ances 
‘tors’ works. A possible case of this nature might 0 
‘cur; and we find that the descendants of many persons 
who purchased land refuse to employ their inheritance 
for the public good. The tracts of uncultivated, but 
‘improvable, land in this country, are not less prejudicial 
‘to the public interests, than would be the uncultivated 
copyright of another “ Paradise Lost,” if any such phe 
‘nomenon oceurred; but we do not read that honest men 
assert the propriety of depriving capitalists of the power 
to buy land, and hand down that property to their 
descendants; because the latter persons, like many 
in the present day, might unpatriotically prefer a game- 
preserve to a wheat field, and thus reduce the resourees 
‘of their country—the national wealth and the publi 
weal. The most energetic measures ever yet p 
against this crime, are to be found in certain Whig billsal 
‘relief for Lreland, which we regard as the highest spec 
‘mens of Whig legislation in recent years. They are 
‘most unexceptionable bills. One of them, intended to 
facilitate the sale of encumbered estates in Ireland, may 
‘be, we trust it will be, the law of the land before these 
pages are published. The second is the bill for the im- 
provement of waste lands, which the Whigs have, mos 
‘unaccountably, adjourned or deserted. It is an 
lent bill. ‘The members of the present Government hae 
‘never put a better idea into legislative shape; and we 
regret that any fear of Peel and the political economy 
club indueed them to delay a measure that would how 
‘reflected lustre on their administration of Irish sa 
‘These bills proceed on the great principle that 
te . and thet, 
vate property is held for the public good ; | 
‘when the owners either cannot, or will not, —" 
their property in the way that is most tee 
‘themselves, and most beneficial to the public, 
(State is justified in resuming possession, upon as 
‘to the owners the present value of their 
Copyright being property in a work that —_ 
son has absolutely created from his own interno 
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parses, does not properly come under the restrictions 
cat may be applied to the ownership of land, which 
dearly belonged to the people originally; and can only 
i beld by private persons with justice, while they 
the implied eondition of using it for the great- 
ost pablic advantage, which is at the same time the 
ivate good. ‘There can be, however, no ob- 
taken against the submission of copyright to the 
vale that should regulate the holding of land. If the 
jeseendant of an author nfut ilates his ancestors’ works, 
o¢ refuses to publish them on reasonable terms, the 
State may obtain an arbitration on the present value of 
the copyright, and acquire possession for the public in- 
terest. It is unnecessary that the book should there- 
ser belong to the State in its corporate capacity. It 
way be rendered a free book, which any publisher, or 
ali publishers, can print and circulate as they please, ex- 
setly as they now print and circulate editions of a work 
in which the copyright has fallen. The argument, there- 
fore; that the owners of a copyright may starve the 
ic in literature, can have no greater force than a 
similar argument that the owners of land may starve 
the pablic in food. Undoubtedly, the proprietor of a 
copyright may place an extravagant value on his right, as 
alanded proprietor may place an extravagant value on 
his farms; and the sale of the work or the enltivation 
of the soil may thus be prevented, but the public have 
ajast remedy in either case, without flying to commu- 
nism for relief. There can be no excuse for the com- 
mission of absolute wrong, in order to eseape from pro- 
bable inconvenience. 

One argument against copyright is, that it increases 
the cost of hooks. We doubt not its truth; but the 
inerease 1s very minute. In a book that sells perma- 
nently and largely, the proportion payable for copyright 
—that is to say, the money obtained by the author for 
lis share in the labour of production—is very small. 
The argument, however, needs notice only amongst a 
seiety of bandits; for when an honest man resolves the 
matter in his mind, to what comes it but this—that 
wots would be cheaper, if they could only be stolen, 
ready made; than now, when the wearers either pay, 
® promise to pay for them. Knowledge, say the gen- 
tlemen who use this argument, is the people’s life, and 
sould he cheap. So is bread. It is the primary 
weessary in the people’s life, but yet they pay the 
taker for his loaves, or the miller for his flour. We 
donbt, however, that copyright books are really dearer 
tan other works. Our magazine is copyright, and it 
Seheap. The best serial publication of this, or any 

ecountry—the best that we remember to have met 
the “ Home and Colonial Library,” published by Mr. 
¥ of London, consists chiefly of copyright works, 
id books of equal interest and quality cannot be sold 
rth price. The argument is merely one in favour 
= nnism, and can only be defined as “ stealing 
tasy by act of Parliament.’’ 
ha ion of literary men, to secure the value of 


eae which is whatever the public will pay for 
est and creditable. An apparent bi- 
tba of tence e pparent combi 


the Y men, to claim pensions and compound 
, Government for injustice, is mean and degrad- 
A false delicacy alone can prevent them from 

the abolition of all taxes on knowledge, with 

> went security of copyright in an author’s family; 

i W deficiency of honest manliness, and trust in them- 
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selves and the worth of their works, lead authors to join 
in the hunt for pensions; which must ultimately make 
‘literature subservient to polities, and a party instrument, 
‘employed in many cases for party purposes. Authors 
lower their voeation and their mission on earth, when 
they look to Government for the reward of their works. 
They should not be, as they have often been, a class 
proscribed apparently from pubiie employment and direct 
political influence. Injustice of that character should 
be resented. But their volumes should not be thrust 
before the world as so many claims for sinecure offices, 
or a pension. ‘They can demand their own with a clear 
conscience. They can insist on the removal of all arti- 
ficial obstacles to their business with honest hearts; but 
when they go as solicitors to the State, the independence 
of their class is wrecked; and if authors, for their friends, 
or for themselves, solicit the crumbs of Government ex- 
penditure, the parties employed on the periodical press 
can afford to demand justice, and a free market for their 
commodities. Many of them struggled hard for free- 
trade to others, and they have earned a title to claim 
free-trade for themselves. No other tax presses more 
severely on employment than the taxes on knowledge; 
and there is no other portion of the revenue raised at 
the same sacrifice of industrial interests. They have 
moulded the publie feeling so far into an erroneous 
course, that their repeal would not be immediately fol- 
lowed by the extension of this business to the place that 
it would have occupied, if they had not been imposed. 
We may take advertising as an example. There are many 
individuals in different departments of business in this 
country, who consider advertising a misdemeanour in 
trade. If the same men emigrated to the colonies, they 
would be found advertising in every sheet that appeared, 
The difference of feeling is entirely a matter of habit. 
The value of advertising in the crowded communities of 
this country must be far greater than in the small towns, 
and the thinly-peopled districts of a new country. The 
return must be more immediate, and more secure, but 
the habit has been checked, because the cost was con- 
siderable ; and the expense was increased by the tax 
more than its amount. The community are still suffer- 
ing in this department from the consequences of the 
“three shillings and sixpence duty”—the prices and the 
habits that it formed. The repeal of the one shilling- 
and-sixpence tax would not at once raise the quantity 
of advertising to a level with that of the United States; 
but the disparity between them and this country, in the 
science and practice of advertising, leaves a large space 
to be gradually covered. 

The population of the United Kingdom may be nearly 
thirty millions, and the population of the United States 
is slightly over twenty millions. For a rough estimate 
the assumption of these proportions will not lead us far 
astray. ‘The number of advertisements published in the 
United Kingdom annually does not exceed two millions. 
The number published in the United States does, we 
believe, exceed ten millions. In either of these cases 
the numbers named are very close on accuracy. ‘The 
population of the United States are chiefly engaged in 
agriculture, and scattered over a wide surface. ‘The 
population of the United Kingdom are mainly oceupied 
in manufactures, trades, commerce, and professions which 
concentrate the majority in crowded communities. A 
far larger proportion of the people in this dwell 








in towns than of the population in the States,’ The 
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number of advertisements here should therefore, amongst 
the sane population, greatly exceed the number in the 
States. We have an illustrative case at home. The 
provinee of Ulster in Ireland contains a very dense, but 
chiefly a rural, population, numbering within three to 
four hundred thousand of the population of Scotland. 
Ulster contains only one town of nearly one hundred 
thousand inhabitants, Belfast; and no other town with 
more than twenty thousand. It has three—lLondon- 
derry, Newry, and Armagh—with between ten and twenty 
thousand; but these, along with many small towns, and 
a multitude of villages, compare badly with the numerous 
large cities of Scotland, where one-half of the population 
live m towns containing more than twenty thousand in- 
habitants. 

This marked disparity between the condition of Scot- 
land and Ulster is seen nowhere more clearly than in their 
respective journals. The advertising of Scotland, com- 
pared with that of Ulster, is in the proportion of more 
than twenty to one. A similar proportion should exist 
in favour of British over United States advertising; but 
the latter exceeds the former in the proportion of five to 
one. Even if we concede a large margin to the relative 
prosperity of the United States over Ulster, although 
the latter province contains many contented, industrious, 
and prosperous men; yet we cannot be charged with 
extravagance, in assuming that the difference in the cha- 
racter and pursuits of the two populations should lead 
to double the number of advertisements in Britain that 
appear in the United States, for the same population. 

Taking that estimate as our guide, we shall reach an 
approximation to the injury absolutely inflicted on the 
advertising business, first by the three shillings and six- 
pence, and next by the one shilling and sixpence tax. 
The difference in population would require thirteen mil- 
lions of advertisements annually, to bring us on a level 
in that trade with the United States. The difference in 
pursuits would yield other thirteen millions. The two 
causes give twenty-six millions against our present two 
millions, and the deficiency is twenty-four millions. 

The habit of advertising in this country was crushed 
by the high duty, and has not recovered under the more 
moderate torture. Even with the present tax we be- 
lieve it to be a “ paving habit.” We have no doubt 


that money, judiciously expended in that division of || 


trade expenses, is returned with improvement. — Still, 
the cost has prevented the growth of the practice ; and 
when we remember the great percentage that the tax 
still bears on the price charged for announcements, there 
can be no ground for surprise at the comparative limita- 
tion of their numbers. 

The average price of advertising in country papers of 
a limited circulation is 4s. 6d. to 5s. The tax upon the 
former sum is 33} per cent., and this tax must be paid 
monthly on all advertisements; although the price of 
many is never paid to the proprietor of the paper; and 
many more are paid only in current accounts of twelve- 
months, and often, probably, of two to three years. The 
average charge of advertisements in the better elass of 
provincial journals may be 6s. to 6s. 6d.; and the tax on 
the gross produce is, therefore, 25 per cent. But the 
difference between the gross produce and the cash pro- 
coxls, for bad debts alone, cannot be less than 5 per cent. 
A prudent newspaper proprietor will not set aside a less 
percentage on this head. The payment of the tax 
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tain that, in the strictest establishments, the duty mast 
be paid, on an average of cases, four months prey; 
to receiving payment for the advertisement. The yey 
cost of the duty is considerably increased by these gon. 
siderations. A provincial paper, with an average of 49 
advertisements in each publication, pays £3 of duty 





a charge of £9. But the deduction for bad debts is 9s . 
and the interest for the outlay of money on that day’, 
advertising transactions is 1s., making thus a tax of £3 
on £§ 10s., or a duty considerably over one-third. Jp 
| this case, as in that of all similar taxes, the weight of 
ithe duty rests heaviest on the weakest. — Established 
journals are always able for the Stamp-office; but you 
'papers feel its assaults on their capital severely. It js 
‘difficult to form a correct estiinate of the tax, because 
there is a great difference in the price and position of 
‘the taxed article. A journal, forming an ordi 
‘property in a provincial town, will probably cop. 
‘sume 3,000 stamps in each publication, on the same 
| number of sheets, weighing, in the case of a large paper, 
90 lbs. per 500. We assume that the selling price of 
the journal in this instance is 43d., and the number given 
free, left unsold, and spoiled, to be, on an average, 150 
‘copies. A journal of that circulation may command 
sixty advertisements in each publication, at an average 
lof 6s. each. The proceeds will be, therefore, equal to 
the subjoined figures :— 

| 1425 copies from the office, 43d. 

| 1425 do. by the trade, 33d. 
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The tax in this instance, and we are supposing the eas 
of a thriving provincial journal, is again one-third of th 
| proceeds; and if the taxes were repealed, the propnetet 
‘could reduce his charges by one-third, and receive 
‘same return; but there is a peculiarity in this busmes, 
‘for if, by the first reduction of one-third, the sales of ibe 
| paper, and the number of advertisements, were 
‘there would be no relative increase to the cost of 
duction, and a reduction of fifty per cent. ou all change 
could be profitably made. The difference to the pable 
‘would be thus expressed—the paper that now cas 
'44d. would be sold for 24d., and the advertiseme 
that is now charged 6s., would be inserted ne 
These reductions do not express the changes 4a: 
arise in this trade from the total tei of the — 
‘knowledge. Small daily papers w appear | 
‘towns as Manchester, Tiana Leeds, and 20 
‘other town of note. These papers would ot oe 
9d. weekly, and stand in the place of the highly 








monthly involves some loss of interest; and we are cer- 


| aud influential journals in the towns named. ef 
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got mean to insmuate that the Mercaries and the Guar- 
jidnt would be extinguished by the new comers, but 
{hes would be transformed into daily sheets, issued at 1s. 
weekly or less, and they would tend to preserve that 
yund provincial feeling, which is one cause of Eng- 
land’s freedom and greatness. Instead of two Guar. 
dias weekly for ninepence, the Manchester cotton-spin- 
ners would have Geardians daily for the same mouey, 
or for one shilling. The fatality of this tax arises from 
its being directed mainly aguinst cheap papers. It ex- 
tinguishes the hope of cheap papers; because the penny 
ands against the journal, whether its cost be 6d. or 3d. 
The Daily News pays the same penny for stamping that 
is charged on the 7imes; but the ers sells for 3d., and 
the Times for 5d. We believe that the proprietors of the 
Daily News will readily allow, that the taxes on the gross 

s of their journal are equivalent to fi//y per ceat. 
We kuow that in the North British Daily Mail, taking 
jgto account the necessary reductions made in sales to the 
trade; and where a considerable proportion of the ad- 
yertisements are short announcements, the absolute tax 
js not less than forty per ceat. on the proceeds. 
There is no justice to cheap newspapers under these 
dreumstances; and quite as little to the public who 
want them. The 7émes may say, as it has said, that 
Rugland will have the Times, requires the Times, and 
will not want that journal, even at 5d. That may be 
true, but England would not quarrel with the same 
Times at 3d. ‘The state of the case is, that “ wealthy 
Eugland” and “beer-shop England” does not object to the 
jd, standard of price; but “ domestic England,” “ family 
England,” the homes and hearths of England, would 
greatlyprefer, would be cheered, and would be instructed, 
by any change that made the seale 2d. or 3d. “The taxes 
on knowledge” undomesticate men. They make the heads 
of families frequenters of clubs, taverns, and public places 
at hours when they should be in their homes. Other evils, 
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and great evils, follow from this cause. 
public affairs——and of matters more valuable than 


current intelligence, and that is very valuable—is per- 
petuated. The tone assumed in journals is often mould- 


ed to the taste of the localities where they are read. 
Sometimes there is more froth and bluster percep- 
tible than we should find if the press were conscious 
that its merits were tried in the quiet of the family circle 
more frequently than in the excitement of the tavern. 
There would be an effort made to become more domes- 
ticated in tone and in character. 

The cause of industry is intimately connected with 
the repeal of this tax. Luxuries or evils are the only 


the press—the products of type-founders, paperanakers, 
‘and compositors. The crisis has fallen on these avo- 
‘cations more heavily than on any other business what- 
‘ever; and yet we know, that of all the many thousand 
_artizans of these classes who have passed months of idle- 
-ness, or of broken time, in these professions since the 
‘commencement of 1848, there would not have been an 
efficient or willing “ hand” idle, except for the taxes on 
knowledge—taxes that reduce the amount of labour pay- 
ments by a much larger sum than their gross proceeds. 

There are six months to spend before these taxes 
can now be touched. We hope to employ the time 
4n accelerating their abolition ; and the destruction of all 
those fetters in the form of bonds and securities that gag 
and bind, and keep down the free, the full, and wide 
expression of opinion. The labour may be deemed 
unreasonable by some, and unseasonsble by others ; 
‘but there is no better season than the next year to 
do a good action, except the present; and it is possible 
vet, by perseverance, to induce the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer, hard as the task may seem, to blot out the 
taxes on knowledge from the budget of 1849, and to set 
thought and its expression free. 
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BY JOHN 


THE countless towers and turrets of Munster were gilded | | 


with the last brilliant rays of the setting sun. It was the 
merry month of May, in the year 1533, There was a fes- 
tive look about the whole town. The respectable burghers, 
m their bravest clothes, were walking up and down the 
Sreets, especially those leading to and from the principal 
Fates, for the most part in company of their dames and 
daughiters ; every now and then stopping the way to ex- 
ehange grevtings with friends and neighbours, or pausing 
to look after some patrician on his gelding, followed by gay 
Mets, or to unbonnet low to some magistrate or official ; 
whit, from the bay-windows of many a projecting turret, 
furious female eves might be seen prying into the street. 
breathed, in short, throughout the whole city the 
ealtn of the Sabbath, enhanced by a mild tepid air. | 

the deep recess of one of those embayed windows sat two | 

» Whose looks, however, more often turned within the 

: Where two children were at play, than to the tho- 
war’ and more often, still, rested on each other, with | 
tender interest, Their costume, as well as their | 

wie nr the matron im both ; but youth still lingered | 


CeaNntenances, 


WILMER. 


| “Tt is so like a dream to meet again, after solong a se- 
paration,”’ said one, who, from an obvious, though slight, 
‘difference in dress, evidently was at home ; extending, as 
she spoke, a thin, wan hand, which was warmly clasped in 
that of her friend. 

| “Ay: and not only to meet once more in life, but to spend 
‘many, many a long year beside each other, | hope,” was the 
vreply ; “ but indeed, indeed, whilst looking on you, J might 
fancy myself in a dream, so changed are you from the young 
girl, with laughing eyes and rosy cheeks, all the gallants 
used to look after. My poor Lutta, how you must have suf- 
fered, to have altered so greatly.” 

“ Years have passed over our heads since then,’’ moura- 
fully put in lutta. 

“ Av,’’ observed the other, “ but years alone cannot have 
done it;”’ and she fixed on her friend one of those deep 
searching glances, of which female solicitude alone has the 
secret, “ I sce 1 have lost some portion of your confidence,” 
she resumed, after a slight pause ; “ but | am sure to regain 
my full place in your heart very shortly, and then you will 





|| better still, console,” risita 


trust me with your secret; and, perhaps, | may edyise,.gr, 
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“Your presence alone,” faltered Intta—then dropping 
her eyes to the floor, she checked herself, as if afraid of being 
carried away by the impulse of the moment. 

The guest again scanned in silence the person of her 
friend, whose appearance, though so greatly at variance with 
what her reminiscences pictured, was striking, perhaps more 
so than in her girlish days. 

Her black robe, of a rich, heavy, figured silk, and velvet 
hood of the same colour, which she had not removed since 
her return from church, threw out her pale face from its 
dark frame-work, in a way to recall Rembrandt’s portraits ; 
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but what few, if any, human pencil could have done justice 
to, was the hopeless melancholy that had settled on every | 


line of a face more pleasing than regular in its outline, and | 


stamped it with an air so touching, that one glance sufficed | 
to convey to the mind a notion of great mental suffering. 
From beneath those heavy lids—from those large, dark, and 
once so lustrous eyes, stole such sad looks; and around her 
thin, pale lips played a smile so cold and cheerless, that | 
they needed no commentary. 

There be those who, whilst their hearts are breaking, yet 
retain redundant forms, and look cross, not sorrowful; and 
seem, to the careless eye, but vulgar or out of humour, not 
unhappy; and there be those who sicken unto death, and 
yet preserve an air of health and freshness that deprives 
them of the pity they would gladly claim, Jutta needed not 
translate her woes into words, to secure the sympathy of all 
gentle hearts. To matter-of-fact people, she might merely 
appear a faded woman, still boasting some remnants of past 
beauty ; but the imaginative could not contemplate her with- 
out an interest allied to curiosity. 

The companion of her youth and childhood offered a 
marked contrast to her. Her ligure, though on the verge 
of too great and too early a development, was not ungrace- 
ful. Deep blue eyes, of remarkable beauty, an abundance of 
brown hair, a mouth still fresh and pouting, and a blooming 
cheek, left Walburga pretty much what she had ever been, 
despite certain shades of expression that betrayed the exist- 
ence and indulgence of a hasty, not to Say sharp, temper, 
or the frequent recurrence of some very bitter thought. 

W hilst Walburga’s eve 


line in Tutta’s face, and then devoted as careful a serutiny 


carefully noted every deepened 
to her dress, down to the very minutest detail—an examina- 
tion to which her friend patiently submitted, but did not 
return—a complete silence established itself between them. 
Tt was at last broken by Walburga. 

* And think you,” she said, her lips slightly quivering — 
“think you I have no thorn in wy side—no bitter drop in 
my cup a 

“You!” exclaimed Tutta, with a start of surprise; then 
observing how few symptoms of distress her friend’s person 
exhibited, she smiled her own wan smile, but did not attempt 





to argue. 


“Yes,’’ continued the blooming little dame, because 


my husband is young and handsome, and yours is, perhaps, | 
old and ugly —because [ have a couple of screaming brats, | 
and you have none—because my lord is of an easy temper, | 


and lets me have my own way, you fancy me the happiest 
of the happy.” 
“ And are you not ? 
satisfied with your lot.” 
“ But if IT am not, what does it signify that I ought to 
be te C 
“ You are, then, no longer attached to your husband f” 
“ Not” 


Surely vou have every reason to be 


« And why not?’ 

“ Because he has ecased to love me—berause he homey 
another.” 

“Then, indeed, I pity you, my dear Walburga,” sai 
Jutta ; “for, in your flashing eve and reddening cheek, | 
read your affection still glimmering beneath the aches—ty 
your children ?” 
| © Youare right, Iutta, they are my consolation—the light 
of my life.” 7 
| There, you sce,” said tutta, a slight tremor agitating 
i her frame; “ but I—T have nothing—nothing on this wide 
earth to love, or to love me.” 

“ And me, Iutta?” 

“You; you have been so long away, that you have he 
come to me rather like a dream of the past than a-reality 
in my life,” 

“Tt is but too true,” said Walburga, with a deep sigh, 

“My mother I have never known,” continued Intta: 





' you may remember how severe my father was—the road 
to his heart I, at least, never found.” 
“Nor any one else,” murmured Walburga. 

| * And no sooner had he forced me, in my very spring of 
life, to give my fortune and person te his friend, than he 
| died, leaving me a bondswoman, as it were, to a fantastie, 
heartless man.” 

| “He is jealous, cross-grained, tiresome. 
| that which weighs you down?” exclaimed Walburga, 

| No, not so; but the desolation of my own heart—the 
lutter loneliness of my life!” said Jutta, with a sudden and 
| passionate explosion; the ice that had bound her enthralled 
spirit so long giving way before the influence of a long-fore- 
yone habit resumed, of the only affection she had ever known; 
and her long-repressed feelings, finding vent, soon overflowed 
‘the boundaries she would have imposed on her contidenee. 
-“T can obey my husband, and keep my plighted troth, both 
which I have faithfully done ; but love him I cannot. No! 
not even that respect which riper years generally command, 


T suppose it is 


that friendship which arises from common interests and daily 
‘intercourse, can I feel. Every thought, every feeling, the 
| very instincts of our natures, are opposed and hostile. i 
| Was voung—some thought me good-looking. A discontented 
wife may easily become a guilty onc, 1 could not seek sym 
pathy from the world, so I have recoiled within myself like 
a snail into its shell. I dare not cast one look abroad for 
sunshine or for flowers; for every consolation might turn 
sin and folly. And I often heard myself envied by other 
women. T had the luck of it, they said, Counsellor Knip 
perdolling, one of the first magistrates of Munster—what 4 


position! and such a respectable man, and so rich. Then, 
in time, when my very soul had frozen within me, how ther 
lamented that his choice had fallen on such a poor, spiritles 
dullard as myself, who could not understand him ! 1 with 
at times T did not—that he but spoke in some foreign tomges, 
or that I were deaf.” 
“ You hate him, then,” said Walburga, with unfeignel 
surprise. Ts he so very siflv, so very old, so very yitain 
“He is nothing of all that,” said her friend, discon 
lately ; * but you'll soon see him—you will then be alte 
judge for yourself. My suffering has been, for years, fF 
fold—that of enduring his presence, and that of feeling the 
want of some other tie—some other affection that could art 
‘bound me to existence. I literally have not had one’ 
interest in life from the day we parted to this om 
again meet. But now you and your children will 
new existence to me--the blood which has settled #0 
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round my heart will again circulate through my veins, I 
gill no longer spend my days idly, dreaming away at this 
casement of what life might have been to me under other 
greamstances. This unwholesome reverie will give way to 
4 lively concern in something beyond myself—the very 
thought is pi egg cordial to my seeing nature.” 

Walbarga made no other answer to those outpourings 
then by clasping her friend to her heart, and kissing her 
brow with sisterly tenderness, 

« Poor Iutta,” she said, ** how your heart has been prey- 
ing upon itself all this long timme—ay, sorrow tells more 
than years ; but if you find something to love in us, we, too, 
yill cherish you as you deserve ; and my children will have 
two months instead of one. It is strange how, according 
to temper, grief tells differently on people. I could never 
have borne your load so patiently.” 

“Bat you bear yours, Walburga.” 

“ Ay—but patiently, no! I promise you; but hush, here 
comes my sorrow.” 

At that instant a female entered the chamber in which 
the children had hitherto been carelessly playing, attending 
tonothing but their own sport; but at sight of this new 
personage, they flew to their mother’s knee, and cast glances 
of dislike and distrust on the new comer. 

She might be nineteen, or thereabouts. Toa Juno-like 
form, she added a countenance no less beautiful, and a com- 
plexion of surpassing brilliancy ; yet, even whilst lutta was 
forced to own to herself she had never yet beheld any human 
form of such rare perfection, she, at the same time, felt a 
strong repulsion from the fair creature whom she then gazed 
on for the first time. 

“My Lord sends to know if you and the children stay here, 
or return to the inn this evening ?”” she said, addressing Wal- 
larga, in a half sulky, half familiar tone. 

“Tell him,” said Walburga, ** I shall aceept my friend’s 
hospitality for myself and the children.” 

: _ what’s to become of me in the meanwhile?” the girl 
suilenly retorted, 

“You'll stay at the inn, or sleep here, as you and your 
master think best,” said Walburga, crossly ; “it is all one 
to me. I can take care of the children myself. Have you 
aything more to say, Gertrude 2? because, if not, you had 
better leave us; we are engaged. ”? 

“Soh ! oh : the manner we assume now we think ourselves 
mpported,”” half growled the girl, as she left the room, 

“A saucy jade, that,” said Tutta. 

* The old story, my dear—I am Sarah, she Hagar—minus 
the brat, though,” 

— poor friend, I see at a glance what you have to en- 
- Well might you say your cup was bitter! and you will 
_ have an insight into my fate; but these little dears, 
our mutual support, will, I trust, lighten our burthens.” 
So saying, lutta took the eldest child of her friend, a sweet 
rt on her lap, whilst the mother kissed away the brown 
from her boy's fair brow ; but hardly had the women 
ed on them a few caresses, when heavy steps without 
— a fresh interruption. The door opened, and two 
entered the apartment, more dissimilar yet, in appear- 
— the friends themselves. 
on “enior was past the prime of life; but his massive 
and florid complexion might have belonged to a much 
tar man than he really was. An abundance of jet- 
hair, with which not a silver thread yet mingled, 
mrs eye-brows, an eye glittering, though small, gave the 
Worshipful and honourable Trown Counsellor and Magis- 
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trate, Bernhard Knipperdolling, an air of health, strength, 
and self-content, which, at first glance, might have been 
mistaken for actual benevolence. The effect of these per- 
sonal advantages was yet heightened by his gown of rich 
Milan silk, over which hung a heavy, curiously-wrought, 
gold chain; the buttons of his inner coat or vest being of 
the same precious metal, with a ruby of price in the centre 
of each; a ring of price was on his forefinger, and his cap 
or barret was decorated with a chain of gold, with ruby 
clasp no less beautiful than that round his neck, As thus, 
stately in mien and garb, he advanced to Walburga, and 
extended a white and well-shaped, though rather too large 
hand, to raise that}of his guest to his lips, she turned in 
speechless surprise to her aftlicted friend, whose disgust at 
the comely person before her she could hardly help fearing 
might not be altogether the result of an impartial examina- 
tion of his merits. 

In the meanwhile, Iutta fixed her thoughtful eyes, with no 
less interest, upon her friend’s husband, The Knight of 
Eisenthurm was a model of manly grace, as it was then un- 
derstood—tall, stalwart, with an air at once frank and 
haughty—a good-natured smile, but a decidedly imperious 
look. Nature and solitude had endowed Iutta with a larger 
share of penetration than her friend, and one glance re- 
vealed to her in Eisenthurm the capricious, wilful lord, which 
he really was to all who depended upon him. She could 
even trace, she thought, vacillation and obstinacy united, as 
they often are, in his fine but not intellectual features. She 
received him with extended hand, and even summoned up a 
long-forgotten smile, to welcome, with all possible honour, 
Walburga’s husband, the father of those children she hence- 
forth meant to cherish as her own, But great as was the 
effort to please, her manner seemed to chill her guest. 
Knipperdolling perceived it, and said to Walburga, in a tone 
of pleasantry :-— 

“You should teach your friend to talk more, to be cheerful, 
and to deck herself out, like you, in gaily-coloured robes and 
becoming smiles ; then, indeed, I should have reason to hold 
you for a saint, since you’d have wrought a miracle, or to 
compare you to the sun, since you would have thawed ice.” 

“ We, women, smile and dress according to our humours,” 
said Walburga ; “and it depends solely on our husbands whe- 
ther these be sad or gay.” 

‘You hear what unlimited power is allowed us,” said 
Knipperdolling, with a smile; “ however, I should not be 
flattered if I had no greater influence at the ‘Town-hall than 
[ have in my own home.” 

There was a degree of bitterness in the tone and words, 
which greatly embarrassed Eisenthurm and his wife ; and 
the consciousness of their embarrassment, and the impro- 
priety her husband had made himself guilty of, brought a 
faint colour into Iutta’s sallow cheek ; but it faded as soon 
as it appeared. 

“ T hope,” she said, in the calm manner which she ever 
maintained towards her husband, in public as in private— 
“T hope Walburga will teach me all manner of good things ; 
and I, in turn, will teach her how to make our celebrated 
Munster pies, for which, | am sure, she will owe me thanks.” 

The conversation, thus diverted into another channel, 
soon turned upon their future plans. The new charge Eisen- 
thurm had accepted—that of captain of the train-bands of 
the free, imperialcity of Munster—rendered it necessary that 
he should prepare for a permanent residence within the 
walls; and the house adjacent to Knipperdolling’s dwelling, 
the small yard and sole fountain of which was im common 
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between them, being tenantless, was thought most eligible 
forthat purpose, as the two friends might thus spend the 
greater portion of their time together. Knipperdolling vo- 
lunteered to procure the house a bargain, Kisenthurm having 
expressed a wish to purchase it—a patrician being at all 
times desirous of possessing a town residence, even when 
priding himself, oecasionally, on an estate without the gates. 

The discourse embraced so many topics of a private or 
local nature, that time sped rapidly. Knipperdolling initi- 
ated Kisentharm in all the intrigues of the city and the 
court, ever engaged, as was natural in a community partak- 
ing of the mixed character of a Bishopric and a Hanseatic 
town, in lively opposition—a covert, but very pronounced, | 
hatred existing between the city magistracy, jealous of 
their rights and immunities, and the aristocracy and 
clergy, no less desirous of curtailing them. He threw off! 
some lively satirical sketches of the leading personages of 
both parties; nor did he spare the Bishop or his weakness, 
His wit, his facility of clocution, carried his listeners along 
with him, nor permitted them to question the fidelity of his 
portraiture, or the correctness of his views; and Walburga 
was more and more puzzled at the severity of her friend’s 
strictures upon so fair-spoken an individual. Was not the 
manner in which he extended his hospitality towards them, 
whose only claim to it was through Iutta’s friendship, of it- 
self a sufficient proof of his desire to gratify her? Walburga 
began to fear that Iutta was not without a certain share of 
undue prejudice, As to Eisenthurm, he already from his 
soul pitied his new and much-admired friend, fur being thus 
encumbered with a faded, spiritless wife. Mine is but a scold, 
thonght he, but I would not change against that piece of 
insipidity. Thus the rough Knight felt an instinctive repul- 
sion from Tutia’s purer, loftier nature, as she had at once 
recognised in him a commonplace character. 

She, therefore, soon ceased to bestow any attention on 
him, and bent her silent observation all the more keenly on 
her husband, who, gracious with Walburga, chiefly devoted 
his powers of pleasing to the Knight himself; listening with 
pleased attention to a good round dozen of wonderful and | 
not strictly authentic tales of the chase and tournament, 
and swallowing the tradition of the family ghost into the 
bargain, with due reverence. Whenever the Knight’s 
powers of conversation flagged, and that was often, he came 
to the rescue ; and guided it, with great skill, into the course 
where he thought his guest most likely to shine, without al- 
lowing his manwuvre to be perceptible. 

Refreshments had been served more than once before any 
one perceived the flight of time, when the Counsellor pro- 
posed to the Knight a stroll round the town previous to sup- 
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per. lutta following Knipperdolling out of the room, Wal- | 
burga and her husband were, for a moment, left alone | 
together. 

“T never expected to feel so much at home in Munster | 
from the very first hour,” said the Knight. “1 owe you. 
thanks, Walburga. Knipperdolling is a treasure-trove to 
me.’’ 

“ And Tutta?”’ inquired the lady. 

“Well; but I know you will again fly at me, if I speak 
the truth.” 

“No; [may think you mistaken, but cannot be offended.” 

“ Well, then, she seems to me, for all the world, like one 
of those wooden nuns, in black robes and wimples, that de- 
corate our chapels—so colourless in mind and body—so in- 
animate. 1 pity her vigorous, hearty husband for being tied 


“ Might she not have been another, if she had 

married to her fancy?” observed Walburga, «J 9. 
member her vo different from what she now is—all life’‘ana 
warmth.” ' 

« All men and women might argue thus if they pleased,” 
said the Knight; “but”— 

Tutta’s return put an end to the Knight's exposure ofthe 
demerits. ‘ You were discussing us, I doubt not,” she said, 
with her peculiarly sad smile. “1 dare say,” she added, 
turning to the Knight, “ you do not think me a very lively 
companion ; but yet, I assure you, you will find me a tre 
friend, if you will but trust me. As a proof,” she continued, 
after a slight pause of hesitation, “ I will give you a warn. 
ing —I have just told my husband I should do so, Two fae. 
tions divide the city—the ‘Town’s-men and the Bishop's. 
men. ‘To gain the military entirely to their party is the 
incessant struggle of both. Let not the manner of your re. 
ception mislead you. 
friends so much, believe me, as Counsellor Knipperdolling 
doing his best to gain the new Captain over to his side, 
Forewarned, forearmed—that’s fair. Ifyou really ineline to 
his opinion, then, of course, you will become his bosom. 
friend ; but, at least, your good faith shall not be surprised, 
You now know exactly what Counsellor Kuipperdolling is 
after.” 

“ And Counsellor Knipperdolling will know how to prove 
your suspicions unjust and unfair,” said her husband, enter- 
ing at that moment, and speaking in the blandest of tones; 
“for, should you, Sir Knight, remain the most violest 
Bishop’s-man, | shall still offer you my services with the 
warmest desire of seeing them accepted. You, Lutta, will 
persist in misunderstanding all my sentiments—even those 
that are not directly connected with yourself ; but now, let 
us leave our wives to the unceasing flow of female confidence 
being quite certain that we shall not be spared.” 

No sooner were they alone than Walburga exclaimed 
“ Really, Intta, now I have seen your husband, and, above 
all, heard him, I must own I do not understand you,” 

“ And I,” said Iutta, gravely, “ now I have seen yours, 
fully comprehend your present sorrow, and that which may 
yet assail you.” 

When the family again met round the supper table, the 
Knight and the Counsellor seemed to have rapidly progressed 
on the high road to intimacy. Iutta’s warning had eer- 
tainiy produced no refrigerating effect upon their fast ripe 
ing friendship ; both were, obviously, eager to make he 
aware of this, but she remained impassive. 

« And so you have heard of the Anabaptists,” said Knip 
perdolling, recurring to a subject previously broached be 
tween them. 

“Yos,” said the Knight, “ but very vaguely—our chap 
lain says they are Antichrists, or some such thing.” 

“ Nonsense !” said Knipperdolling—* they may be foes 
to the priests, but certainly they are more truly the hil 
dren of light and grace than those fat sinners I told youd 

“You have bad specimens of the clergy in this ey 
said the Knight ; “ but excellent poultry—if, indeed, ths 
fine capon come not from afar.” 

“Munster born and bred I believe, bat Tutta knows bets 
I assure you, however, independently of all other well 
reproaches, our clergy cling to power, place, and 
in a way to leave a fair portion of this world’s good things 
to no one else.’’ ye 
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Thai's bad,” said the Knight, frowning fiercely at the 


on: * they must be taught better manners.” 
wt not content with accumulating all these advan- 


the prettiest lasses in town and country are their peni- 
” An expressive glance completed the sentence. 
« That’s worse,” said the Knight, gulping down a deep 
of Rhenish from a superb silver goblet, wrought 
vith emblems of the chace, 
«Phe priests are tyrants here as elsewhere,” said Knip- 
ing; “ so are, indeed, all our lords hereabouts; but 
ya'll soon judge for yourself. As to these Anabaptists, 
they are men of peace—their sublime humility draws down 
the persecution of the hierarchy upon them, whose chief 
vices, pride and pomp, are thereby practically reproved.”’ 
The Knight was silent, being but little cognisant of the 


theme under discussion, but disposed to think favourably of | 


it, since it seemed to meet his new friend’s approbation ; 
he attempted to express his sentiments by an emphatic 
“hem ! ahem !” 

# There are three men just now rising on the horizon of 
Christianity, of whom it is impossible to foretell the future 
glary, of sufficiently to admire their disinterestedness and 
Christian, meekness—I mean David George, of Delft ; John 
Mathews, of Amsterdam ; and John, of Leyden. But if you 
vould know more of these men, and their religious and poli- 
tieal ereed, I ean take you toa house hard by, where you 
vill hear much that is interesting.” 

“Their aim is to get christened without paying the priest’s 
fee, L believe,” said the Knight, swallowing a huge slice of 
Munster cake, which he washed down with another draught 
of Rhenish, 

“ Their chief aim is a noble one, for all that can be said 
tothe contrary,” said Knipperdolling—* it is to make all 
men alike good, because alike happy—to smooth away the 
irregularities of chance—to deal out justice to all alike. 
What are rebels, robbers, even murderers, but men who 
have no rest, because oppressed and unhappy—the former 
by the wilfuluess, the latter by the neglect of society.” 


* Was it oppression or misery that drove Cain to kill || 


Abel ?” said lutta, ‘As to equality, when, where was it 
ever found on earth 2 Does Heaven, in its wisdom, grant 
wits divinest boons, health, strength, beauty, in equal pro- 
jartions ? = Are there not tall and short, handsome and 
pain, strong and weak ? Why should not fortune have 
high and low grades too, and society its favourites as well 
snature{ 1 think, on the contrary, the laws of society, 
by their unequal institutions, help to re-establish the balance. 


lfaowe were more influential than others, by position and | | 
alone can show to me.” 

| Jutta, heaving a deep sigh, withdrew, leaving Walburga 
'wrapt in conjectures that, as usual in such cases, flew far 


fatane, the handsome, the young, the admired, the daring, 
te strong would possess the world all to themselves, and 
the deepest neglect, if not contempt, would be the portion 
the remainder. And as matters now stand, natural ad- 
‘amtages oiten lead to the attainment of social ones, or, at 
katt, console fur their absence.” 
_ “Thank you, lutta, for your very clear summary of last 
‘atday's sermon. Father C yprian himself would be editied 
see what a prodigious and faithful memory you have, so 
“as remembering his puerile observations goes ; for as to 
“ewerdsof truth that drop from the lips of my friends, 
Bever 60 much as penetrate your ear. It is sad, but 
uty he added, turning to his guest, “ [ am forced to own 
tat atta awarm adherent of the Bishop's; that she is 
— a slave at heart, though the wife of a free 


. 
Tou certainly don’t seem to agree much,” observed 
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the Knight, yawning ; “ but now I will ask you for a man 


sleepy.” So saying he rose, deposited a cold kiss en his 
wife’s brow, bent as coldly to Iutta, but accepted, with 
evident pleasure, Knipperdolling’s offer to see him home 
himself. 

Iutta and Walburga still lingered iogether. 

“Then you are of divided parties,’ said the latter, in 
reference to the Counsellor’s last words, 

“ What care I for sect or party ¢” said Iutta ; “Ido 
not even care, now, to contradict my husband's detestable 
doctrines ; but to-night I was carried away by your hus- 
band’s peril. If the Knight be not on his guard, he will 
/make an Anabaptist of him—a rebel to my lord, the Bishop; 
cand I need scarcely point out the probable consequences.” 
No long time elapsed before Gertrude’s majestic person 





jagain appeared on the threshold. ‘* [have come, lady,” 
| said she, “ because J could not remain at the inn alone with 
my lord, especially since there be so inany wicked tongnes 
at work to destroy the reputation of a poor girl, whose 
greatest sin is her being as good-looking as she is honest,” 

“Good night, minion,”’ said Walburga, haughtily ; “ my 
friend’s people will tell you where to find your room, The 
children will sleep in mine—you may go—to-night your 
services are no more needed.” 

The presence of Iutta bridled the Abigail’s wrath against 
her dame, who certainly turned the cireumstance to advan- 
tage, to convey in her looks and language more of the seorn 
and bitterness so long accumulating in her heart, than she 
would have dared to do a few days back. But it was no 
longer within the walls of an isolated castle that this family 
drama was to be played out; it would be, henceforth, in the 
centre of a populated and well-ordered city. Walbarga was 
/no longer alone and unsupported ; and Lutta’s bearing and 
| manner, though meck, had a certain degree of passive re- 
‘sistance about it, which was not without etfeet on those whe 

came in contact with her: thus Walburga was encouraged, 
‘and Gertrude abashed. 
| The friends parted at an unusnally late hour, 





As Wal- 
burga was about to enter the room, lutta said— 

“T have not felt myself live for years as I have done this 
day, in which I have again hoped and feared, spoken and 
acted. If you could but imagine how dead I have been to 
jall external - objects, and how completely | have lived bat 
in my own silent fancies, you would better understand what 
your presence is to me.” 

“God grant we may long be a comfort to each other,” 








was the answer ; “but how you ean necd a comforter, time 


past the mark. 

Weeks passed like so many days for the Knight and his 
lady. Their installation in their new house, and the new 
acquaintances they formed, absorbed so large a portion of 
their time, and so engaged their thoughts, that both hus- 
band and wife felt their relative situation less irksome. They 
were less together than previously ; bat when they met it 
was on better terms. Walburga was fond of society, ehiefly 
because it helped to dissipate thought ; and what with the 
new companions of her husband, and thei families, all, of 
course, more or less devoted to the Bishop—and what with 
the friends of the Counsellor, who were the reverse-—she 
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and a lantern to take me to my inn, for | begin to feel » 


saw and heard a tolerable variety of faces aud opinions, amd 
had the great comfort, when absent from home, of leaving 
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her children to Tutta’s care, who clung to them with all 
but a mother’s love. For a few more weeks the Knight 
and his lady quietly assumed their habits, and felt as much 
at home in their intimacy with the Knipperdollings as 
thongh it had always been part and portion of their life. 

Again Walburga and lutta were sitting one Sunday 
afternoon in the bow window ; they were alone, and indulged 
in the free interchange of thought. 

“ And now, Iutta, that I have had time to judge—at | 
least one would think so, meeting as we do day after day—I | 





am as much at a loss as ever to comprehend the unhappy 
differences that exist between yourself and the Counsellor.’ | 
Walburga paused for an answer ; but, receiving none, she | 
continued—* Certainly he is neither so young nor so good- 
looking as my own lord, but indeed it is not in these adyan- 
tages, nor in any externals whatever, that happiness re- 
sides, 1 should rather say it is entirely derived from a con- 
tinual desire to spare and oblige one another the affection- 
ate attention that administers to our daily comfort, and gra- 
tifies our wishes, It is this that makes home happy. In/ 


these respects I cannot say 1 have found the Counsellor | 
| 


wanting.” 

« You have heard him boast as much ; but when did you | 
sce him do anything to gratify me ? say, Walburga.” 

“ } have seen him try to amuse you with lively accounts 
of what was passing in the town, and your attention wan- 
dered. 1 have seen him bring vou trinkets, flowers, all un- 
graciously reecived, and carelessly, if not intentionally, 
thrown aside; for him your eve assumes another look, | 
your voice another inflexion, than when vou speak with any 


one else.” 


« Tid you ever vet see us agree on any one subject,’’ in- | 
quire d Tutta, 
“1 cannot say that T have,” said Walburga ; © but I 


frankly own that T often, if not most frequently, think vou 
in the wrong, though T am too true a friend to admit it.” | 

“1 do not blame vou for turning a willing ear to the new 
religion, which they call reformed,” said lutta ; “ but T en- 
treat you, Walburga, to close your heart against the poison 
of Anabaptism,” 

“ You would hate me, then, as you do your husband, I 
suppose, if T dared to defend the cause.” 

* You should know me better,” said Jutta, sadly 
the one is n religion, the other a mere political faction, 
Religion | always respect : but factions | abhor, beeause 
they originate in the worst passions of man.” 

“Why,” said Walburga, betraying her impatience by 
the curling 


against so obstinate a champion as vourself; but allow me to 


of her lips; “ Thave no mind to enter the lists 


say, Intta, whether practicable or not, it is a beautiful vision 
of human felicity and justice that these same Anabaptists 
hold out, when they would have man renounce the ernel war- 
fare which makes him like a beast of prey, ready to rend his 
victim, and even forbid weak, erring, sinning man to judge, 
and torture, and kill his fellow-sinner, under pretence of law 
and judgment, when God himself declared vengeance to be 


his alone.” 


- @ but 


‘Those words are the Counsellor’s,” said Jutta, with a 


sigh, 


* Never mind whose thev are,” said Walburga, warmly : 


“they are heautiful—hatred alone can blind a heart like | 


yours to their beauty = 
“If 1 could hate so blindly and violently as vou seem 


to think,” said lutta, with a slight tremor in her voice, | 


» you could not expect me to feel their beauty ; but I do not | 
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hate unjustly, violently, for I do not hate at all, | 
refuse my sympathy to one who has not known how tg via 
it. Oh! Walburga, you have cruelly abused my foolish 
trayal of a secret that should have died with me!” 

«* Nonsense, lutta; as if a child could not read jt in your 
frigidity towards one whom, I must say, if he be not, at lent 
seems, most deserving.” 

“ Seems,” said lutta—* that is the word; and vet I can. 
not say he ever seemed so to me. Alas ! you force me ty 
reveal secrets only fit for the confessional, and hardly seemly 
even there. A more dissolute, depraved being does not exig 
on God’s earth than that smooth-spoken, respectabie-looking 
man.” . 

Walburga stared in incredulous amazement, 

“ Yes—but, worse still, as false as he is dissolute, Whils 
revelling in viee, he will keep up the semblance of virtue. 
For he is as vain and ambitious as he is profligate. Had 
he been one of the proud nobles of the Bishop’s court, who, 
secure in wealth, and rank, and favour, need not fear the 
world’s blame, he had flung the mask aside ; but a mere town. 
counci!-man, on whose honest fame much of his fortune and 
all his consideration depend, he is forced to wear it. This 
is the secret of his hypocrisy ; and it is envy, sheer envyat 
their advantages, which makes him hate the Bishop’s court, 
He is vindictive, too ; and has met with insult from that 
idle, frivolons court, which he would spill his heart’s bleod 
to wash out in that of the men who have humbled him 
You know not that man; but how should you ¢” 

* You seem to know him well,” said Walburga, with m- 
usual coldness, * or, at least, you fancy so; if all wives chow 
to study their husbands’ character so closely”— 

Then, thought Tutta, some women would discover their 
lords to be fools ; but as she felt how directly these words 
would apply to the Knight, she suppressed the unkind taunt, 
and meekly answered: “ You can make me no reproach 
which I do not feel to have deserved by my heedless revel» 
tions; but I have suffered so long, and have not hada bosom 
on which to weep, and my only friend withdraws her sym 
pathy from me. Bernhard knew what blow he dealt me, & 
undermining vour esteem for me.” 

“Jutta, | do not condemn you—from my soul I pity 
vou,” said Walburga, clasping her weeping friend in be 
arms ; “it is not for me to judge how far you may have 
caused your own misery; it is sufficient that you are mise 
able, far me to cherish you as much as ever.” 

Walburga tried to dispel her friend’s alarm by increased 
kindness of manner; but Iutta’s sensitive nature had te 
ceived a shock from which she found it difficult to rally; 
and both felt relieved when the Knight and the Counsell 
put an end to their awkward efforts at an unconcem whut 
each knew to be assumed. 

They were accompanied by two strangers: one, pale am! 
dark, with an expression of enthusiasm pervading his high 
brow and thin features, that might almost have passed fo 
cenius, was young and striking in appearance ; the othe 
by some vears his senior, looked jaded and worn. The fe- 
mer, Hermann Rothmann, was a Protestant , 
celebrity, and had, by his example no less than by his 
quence, greatly contributed to the extension of the Bev 
trines within Munster ; the latter a rich citizen, ™ 
Krechting, was chiefly notorious for fanning the disseae™ 
that existed between the Chapter and Senate, 
looseness of his habits. : 

Jutta received these undesired additions to their so 
circle with that cold distrust which she ever 
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gards those whom her hasband favoured. Walburga, per- 
ceiving this coldness to be displeasing to the Connsellor, did 
yer best to do away with the impression; and her easy, 
cheerful converse contrasted with that of her friend in a 
manner to justify, or, at least, to render natural the indi- 





rect thanks and compliments of the master of the house. 


Walbarga was actuated by an ardent desire of bringing | 
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squalid part of the city, whose ill-famed streets were seldom 
trod by the respectable portion of the population, ‘They pro- 
ceeded through narrow and unpayed thoroughfares, so filthy 
‘they might have been mistaken for the city drains. ~No 
| lanterns hung over the porches of the doors, as in the better 
| quarters of the town, to guide the wanderer’s footsteps over 
treacherous quagmires; nor could the moon, though up, here 


toan end the unhappy differences that existed between two, | ‘throw her light to indicate the locality of the puddles. The 


as she believed, amiable persons, but who, evidently, would. 
not view each other ina proper light. But the most artful | 
caquetry could not have exhibited her to greater advantage | 
over her friend, who, silent, pale and dejected, seemed a mere 
wil to set her off. Tutta thought so herself; and was op- | 

sed with an undetined notion that the warmth and purity 
of their girlish attachment would not long survive the in- 
timacy of riper years. | 

During supper, she more than once caught the burning 
glance of the preacher Rothmann fixed upon her ; but his 
jark eves were so promptly averted whenever they encoun- 
vared hers, that she became aware of the fact rather by in-| 
tuition than from actual observation. Krechting spoke but 
little, eat voraciously, and seemed wrapt, the whilst, in some 
abstract speculation. The Knight drank deep, as usual, and 
did all possible honour to dame Knipperdolling’s supper-: 
table. The preacher was silent as lutta; so that the Coun- 
elior, aided now and then by a gay sally from Walburga, 
apported chiefly the weight of conversation. But, whatever 
his other deficiencies, he was ready of speech, talked wil- 
lingly aud well——above all, on occasions like the present, 
vhen he shone the centre of minor stars. 

When supper was over, the friends were again left alone. 
“I wonder,” said Walburga, “what can take these gentlemen 
at so late, and that, too, in company with men whom, Lam 
qute sure, Otio never saw before, There is one thing, | 
on, Ldo not like about the Counsellor, lutta, and that is, | 
his taking my husband so much from home—moreover,”’ 
he added, after a pause, “ 1 confess, though it struck me 
lenight for the tirst time, that he has a regular toad’s-eye, 


glittering and malignant. He cast one or two looks at 


you that quite alarmed me ; L searee know why.” 

“He has a deadly look, when he pleases,” said lutta ; 
“bat he generally schools his eve as well as his tongue.” 
“Oa, and by the way, lutta, the preacher could not take | 
we eves off your face—they are finer and kinder than the | 
Vounsellor’s—but what trash I am speaking—-worse than | 
* eehool-girl. 1 must run away, or you will reprove me in| 
night earnest,” 

The friends separated, as usual, in their common yard, | 
‘side their common fountain ; but, long after Walburga 
"ge her house, nay, after the light had disappeared 
tom her chamber, Lutta still lingered there ; nor did she | 
retarn to her apartment until the twelfth hour chimed in! 
‘am from the innumerable belfries of Munster, well assured | 


"7 her own observation, that the Knight was still absent | 
om home. S) 


‘hat her bust. 


and meant to draw that very shallow personage | 


Mo some _ . 
conspiracy against the State, or some unhallowed 
Melty: and she Ww 


. . *. . | 
ie now became confirmed in her suspicions | 


as oppressed by the thought of thus be- 
waing an indirect instrument of pain to the being whose 
— lay nearest to her heart. Sleep would not close 
~ “785 she remained watchful and anxious throughout the 


lates’ a 

Ma's suppositions were correct. When the Knight left 

“pper-table, in company with his host and the two 
he was conducted towards the more obscure and 





Knight, already vexed with his peregrinations, became quite 
| indignant when he stood before a mean, poverty-stricken, 
/wooden structure, with successive, overhanging tloors, the 
| highest of which formed an arch overhead with an opposite 
building of like character, condensing beneath it every va- 
riety of foul smells, which narrow, ill-cleaned streets so 
largely accumulate. 

| “Cursed hole!” he exclaimed—I tell you, Sir Coun- 
'sellor, nothing can repay me for having been caught in such 
a confounded trap as this.”’ 

The preacher here interposed. “Ifthe Knight,’’ said he, 
‘has no zeal for the right cause, then, Counsellor, he should 
not cross this threshold—it is not fair either to him or to us, 
Allow me to sound him on the subject.” 

“Pshaw ! be silent,” whispered Knipperdolling inthe young 
man’s ear, grasping his arm firmly—“he mus? eross that 
threshold.” 

But Knipperdolling’s efforts to silence the youth were in- 
effectual. “ No one,” he said, in a loud, clear voice, ** should 
suffer another to be foreed into an ambush in his presence, 
or by his leave.” 

During this discussion, Krechting had given a few cau- 
tious raps at the crazy door, with regular pauses between 
each knock ; and now a easement opened from above, and 
a male voice inquired— 

‘“ What seek ye here, at this late hour ¢”’ 

“The new Sion,” answered Krechting. 

‘The door was opened by unseen hands ; and, before the 





|young preacher could utter the rest of his warning, Kntp- 
| perdolling playfully, but with actual force, pushed him into 
the narrow passage. He then rendered the Knight the same 
| service, following close upon his heels, allowing bh rechting 
ito bring up the rear. They groped their way, in profound 
‘darkness, along a narrow, damp passage, when, suddenly, 
‘the slide of a dark-lantern was raised, and the light turned 
full upon them, by a man standing on the lower steps of a 
ruinous staircase, Having well examined them, by raising 
} 
motioning them to follow, led the way to a large, low room, 


| 
| 
| his light repeated], to their faces, he appeared satistied ; anda, 
| 
| with bare walls and blackened rafters. 

| Here were assembled some sixty or seventy men, of 
strangely-mixed appearance ; whilst some seemed to apper- 
tain to the very dregs of society, others evidently belonged 
ito the more respectable, and one or two to the higher classes, 
The Knight stared in bewilderment around him. Whilst 
Knipperdolling was endeavouring to interest his curiosity in 
the scene, most of the men present exchanged greetings 
with the rest of the new comers, as with old friends; and 
the Knight having been formally introduced to the company 
as the very high-born baron, Otto Wolf, of Eisenthurm, 
hitherto but a friend to the meeting, but whom he (Knip- 
perdolling) hoped soon to namber among its most zealous 
members, they resumed their seats, and engaged in private 
conversation until such time as more brethren should ar- 
rive. The Knight’s patience was waning fast, when a man 
entered, whose presence caused so general a sensation that 


even Eisenthurm’s careless cyes were attracted towards him, 
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He was im the very flower of youth, and singularly pre- 
possessing in person. 

**A noble figure, and a fine head that,” exclaimed the 
Knight — “not unlike Gertrude—who may he be, Knipper- 
dolling ? not one of your fanatics, I hope?” 

“The very soul and essence of the party,’’ the Counsellor 
replied. “ This is the celebrated John Bochelsen, or Boc- 
holts, whom the people call John of Leyden, from the town 
in which he was born, and first gained his celebrity.” 

“ What, the mad tailor, as he is called 27” 

“ By his enemies,” the Counsellor hastily put in. 

“Pshaw! by every man of gentle blood who ever men- 
tioned him. That a tailor! I should rather have believed 
him to be a bold forester, or even—God forgive me—a lord's 
son.’’ 

“Nature is as capricious in her gifts as chance,” the 
Counsellor replied —* Gertrude is a queen for beauty, though 
but your wife’s humble landmaiden,” 

“ That’s true,” said the Knight—“but it is worth while 
coming to Munster to see a tailor walk God’s earth with 
that mien and air.” 

“Do you perceive, Sir Knight, that dark, stern person, 
who has just clasped his hand with such fervour ? that is 
John Matthiessen, or Mathews, a baker of Amsterdam— 
could you read his trade on yon bent brow 2” 

© No, faith, I could not—I wish T had many men-at-arms 
as bold and tierce looking as himself. Well, wonders will 
never cease! Ifow they surround the tailor!) By my fay! 
IT make no doubt preaching is more amusing than stitching ; 
there’s more fun in forcing one’s opinions down other people's 
throats than thrusting a needle through their hose. Well, 
in God’s name, what is to be done next ? 1 have stared at 
them until T could tell all the patches in the coats of the 
ragged, and every button on the vests of those who have any 
worth noticing, and I tell you frankly, | wish to be off.” 

“WTush !’ answered Knipperdolling—* he is going to 
address the brothers, and he is a powerful speaker.” 

An eager circle now formed round the youth; and, after 
joining in a psalin, he thus opened on his impatient lis- 
teners :— 

“The times are fearful, my brethren—we all know it, 
and feel it; and if this earth will not be like unto the de- 
yoted cities of the plain, some new and vigorous impulse 
roust be given to it. If men stand not forth betwixt offended 
heaven and this sinning world, the avenging angel will be 
sent to destroy it. 
selyes—we must avert the evil from the land by cleansing 
and purifying it. Those of little faith will ask—*]low know 
ye that ye are elected for this great work? I answer, boldly, 
we lack not the tokens—thie signs are upon us—the mis- 
sion is written in flaming characters in our brains—it speaks 
to us in visions and in trances, and makes us like unto the 
prophets of old. Now, L ask you, my brethren, would any 
of you put « precious balm into a worthless vessel ? No; 
you would choose your most precious one; and do you think 
Giod would put the spirit of prophecy, which is his own, into 
a vessel of wrath? No; but into the bosom of his elect, and 
his faithful shepherds, who are to bring back the flock 
into the sheepfold. Ay—I tell you that the sins of the 
world cry aloud to heaven for vengeance. The oppres- 
sion of the great, the arbitrariness of those in high places, 
the pride of the rich, are against the law of God; who 
did not make this world for the barons exclusively, but for 
man—who did not say, ‘1 give this earth and its riches to 


the kings, Vishops, magistrates, and officials ;’ but said, be 


These mediating agents must be our- 





made man lord over the animal world. Christ did not comé 
to save one privileged class, but all mankind. Man is ine 
born with a coronet or a mitre on his head. The A pibstles 
and the saints were not born in the purple—Joseph was y 
carpenter, and Peter a fisherman. Are we Christians, and 
yet will we not be brothers? Was the large Majority of 
mankind born with saddles on their backs; and a fog indi. 
viduals, with spurs on their heels, to gore their sides Withal? 
Shall one be the master of many ; and one rich, and the bien 
starve? No, brothers! This is the iniquity which we hay 
the mission to uproot. This world should be a world of peace 
| and love: we want no soldiers —man has no right to rend his 
fellow-man, like a wild beast in the forest. We want a 
justice; no one has the right to sit in judgment, where gi 
| are alike sinners. Away, then, with the judges, the tortures, 
ithe prisons; the free man wants them not. 

“ But you'll say— if he murder, if he rob?’ He woul 
‘not murder, he would not rob, if not driven to it by insult 
and want. Let there be no property to-morrow, and thére 
will be no crime: therefore, I say, brothers, let all be in eom. 
mon—the earth and its fulness—the trees that shade it— 
the houses that shelter man—the gold and silver that minista 
to his appetites, Of this abnegat'on we will give the fire 
example; and let us employ our uimost energies to spreai 
our saving doctrines over a perishing world. I say, let there 
be no more kings, no more princes, no more bishops, no more 
judges, no more barons, no more soldiers; but a free set f 
Germans and Christians, who dare to remember their rights, 
and to interpret the holy Book aright—brothers, T have 
said.” 

Enthusiastie cheers grected the speaker. The Knight 
‘alone looked black and threatening, like a thunder-cloud, 
He more than once would have interrupted the harangyg 
had not the Counsellor interposed ; but he had the greates 
trouble to keep him within bounds; and prudence obliged 
Knipperdolling, though much against his will, to get him out 
of the house as speedily as possible. No sooner, however, 
were they in the street, than the Knight furiously exclaimed; 
| Now, I do wonder, Counsellor, at your audacity in bring 
‘ing me among those blackguards—me, Otto Wolf, of Eises- 
‘thurm, nobilem virwn, as all my parchments will prove 
‘who never yet had a cross in my blood, witness my gené\ 
| logical tree—I say, to bring me, captain of the Bishop's treap, 
‘into that cursed, stinking fox-hole—in company with tailon 
and bakers—to hear it said to my beard that there shall b 








no bishops and no knights! 
are a bold man. Now, as I am a born sinner, if we wete@ 
‘this moment safe over my castle-bridge—with none bab my 
| merry men in the hall—instead of this burgher eity,]'damale 
‘you smart for this, Ay, and I know of a hole unde al 
‘tower where yon rebel tailor might stiteh his Bible after bs 
own fashion, with the help of toad’s eyes for lights. By de 
mass! but there must have been a cloven-foot among your@ 
night—no bishop! no knights! Ay—but my Lord Bisha 
shall know of it.” sl 
The Counsellor suffered the Knight to storm away at bb 
pleasure ; but when his eloquence and breath were spe 
gether, he said, in his coldest and most sneering mane 
“ Proofs are not wanting, Sir Knight, of soar yrescare # 
the Anabaptist meeting having been both voluntary 
meditated, ‘The Bishop hardly knows you} ‘batewe 
friends in the camp who have inflaenee with him: / 6068 
come, Sir Knight, don’t turn a joke into earnest.’ Yous 


not a jot worse off for having had the caprice to see and bit 








the ‘mad tailor’ the world makes co much stie: epee e 
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bat he said sticks in your throat, wash it bravely down with 
cop of Bhenish. Anger is a bad night-cap.” 
4 The Kuight continued to mumble and grumble for some 
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subsides ; but the midnight hour found him, despite the events 
of the evening, in company with Knipperdolling, in a certain 
hostelry of indifferent repute, drowning, not only all irrita- 











ime, as the thunder will continue to mutter when the storm 
Ae ( To be co 


tion, but consciousness itself, in the wine-flask, 
ntinued., ) 
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Pernars some may be astonished at the subject: 
wlected—the Genius of John Milton, Can anything 
pew, that is true—or true, that is new, be said on 
sch atheme? Have not the ages been gazing upon 
this “mighty orb of song” as at the sun? and have 
not almost all its gifted admirers uttered each his 
glowing panegyric, till now they seem to be ranged 
like planetary bodies round his central blaze? What 
more can be said or sung? Is it not impossible to 
add to, however easy to diminish, our sense of his 

tness? Ie not the ambition rash and presump- | 
tuous which seeks to approach the subject anew?) 
Surely the language of apology, at least, is the fit. 
preface to such a deed of daring. | 

No apology, however, do we intend to make. We) 
hold, that every one who has been delighted, bene-_ 
fited, or elevated by a great author, may claim the 
privilege of gratitude, to tell the world that, and how, 
hehas. We hold, too, that the proof of the true great- 
ness of aman lies in this, that every new encomiast, if 
inany measure qualified for the task, is sure to find 
inhim some new proof that the praises of all time. 
have not been wasted or exaggerated. Who that 
reads or thinks at all has not frequent occasion to 
pass by the cairn which a thankful world has reared 
ty Milton’s memory? and who can, at one time or 
other, resist the impulse to cast on it another stone, 
however rough and small that stone may be? Such 
is all we at present propose. 

Every man is in some degree the mirror of his’ 
times, A man’s times stand over him, as the sun’ 
above the carth, compelling an image from the dew- 
drep, as well as from the great deep. The difference 
is, that while the small man is a small, the great ian 
abroad and full, reflection of his day. But the 
efieet of the times may be seen in the baby’s bauble 
and cart, as well asin the style of the painter’s pen-. 
tiland the poet’s song. ‘The converse is equally true. | 
Aman's times are reflective of the man, as well as. 
*manof the times, Every man acts on, as well as is_ 
acted on by, every other man. The cry of the child 
who falls in yonder gutter as really affects the pro-_ 
gress of society as the roar of the French Revolution. | 

P18 a perpetual process going on of action and 
reaction, between each on the one side, and all on. 
the other, The characteristic of the great man is, | 

this reaction on his age is more than equal to its. 
‘tion upon him. No man is wholly a ereator, nor 
¥® creature of his age. The Milton or the. 

‘spere is more the creator than he is the creature, 

“Weasier to separate the thought of some men 

their age than others. Some men pass through 

“atmosphere of their time as metcors through the 
= comets through the heavens—leaving as little, 
, and having with it a connection equally 
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slight; while others interpenctrate it so entirely, that 
the age becomes almost identified with them, Milton 
was intensely the man of his time; and, although he 
shot far before it, it was just beeause he more fully 
felt and understood what its tendencies really were ; 
he spread his sails in its breath, as in a favourable 
gale, which propelled him far beyond the point where 
the impulse was at first given. 

A glance at the times of Milton would require to be 
a profound and comprehensive one ; for the times that 
bore such a product must have been extraordinary. 
One feature, perhaps the chief, in them was this: 
Milton’s age was an age attempting, with sincere, 
strong, though baffled endeavour, to be earnest, 
holy, and heroic. The Church had, in the pre- 
vious age, been partially and nominally reformed ; 
but it had failed in accomplishing its own full deli- 
verance, or the full deliverance of the world, It 
had shaken off the nightmare of popery, but had 
settled itself down into a sleep, more composed, 
less disturbed, but as deadly. Is the Reformation, 
thought the high hearts which then gave forth their 
thunder throbs in England, to turn out a mere sham? 
Has all that bloody seed of martyrdom been sown in 
vain? Whether is worse, after all, the ineubus of 
superstition, or the sleep of death? We have got rid 
of the Pope, indeed, but not of the world, or the devif, 
or the flesh; we must, therefore, repair our repairs— 
amend our amendinents—reform our Reformation— 
and try, in this way, to get religion to come down, ag 
a practical living power, into the hearts and lives of 
Englishmen. We must squeeze our old folios into 
new facts—we must see that dead blood turned into 
living trees of righteousness—we must have charae- 
ter as well as controversies—life, life at all hazards, 
we must have, even though it be through the de- 
struction of ceremonies, the damage of surplices, the 
dismissal of bishops—ay, or the death of kings. Such 
was the spirit of that age. We speak of its real ons 
ward tendency—the direction of the main stream 
We stay not to count the numerous little obstinate 
opposing eddies that were taking chips and straws— 
Lauds and Clarendons, backwards; thus, andnoothers 
wise, ran the master current of the brain, the heart, 
and the hand of that magnificent era. 

Are we not standing near the brink of another 
period, in some points very similar to that of English 
Puritanism? Is not our age getting tired of names, 
words, pretensions; and avxious for things, deeds, 
realities? We have all heard the story of the man, 
who—according to the old good-for-notbing custom 
of telling at baptism to the congregation that he and 
his wife Janet, in solemn conclave assembled, have 
come to the resolution of ealling their ehild Petes 
when asked his child’s name, said it was Acts; having 
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a street lying in what is called, technically, the City, | 
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had before four sons, whom he had christened Matthew, | 
Mark, Luke, and John, and thinking it but fair to go 
on with the rest of the inspired authors, till, we hope, 
he got the length of a 2d Corinthians, or even a 3d 
John. In this age, like the worthy man, we have 
taken a liking for acts—acts—acts. We care no- 
thing for such terms as Christendom— Reformed 
Churches—Glorious Constitution of 1688. We want 
a Christendom where the character of Christ—like 
that of Hamlet—is not omitted by special desire; we 
want re-reformed churches, and a glorious constitu- 
tion, that wil! do a little more to feed, clothe, and edu- 
cate those who sit under its shadow, and have long 
talked of, without tasting, its blessed fruits. We 
rant, in short, those big, beautiful words—Liberiy, 
Religion, Free Government, Church and State, taken 
down from our flags, trausparencies, and triumphal 
arches, and introduced into our homes, hearths, and 
hearts. And, although we have now no Cromwell 
and no Milton, yet, thank God, we have thousands | 
of gallant hearts, and gifted spirits, and eloquent, 
tongues, who have vowed loud and deep, in all the! 
languages of Europe, that falsehoods and deceptions, 
of all sorts and sizes, of all ages, statures, and com- | 
plexions, shall come to a close. 

To Milton’s times we may apply the words of in- 
spiration—-‘‘ The children are brought to the birth, 
but there is not strength to bring forth.” The great 
purpose of the age was formed, begun, but left un- 
finished—nay, drowned in slavery and in blood. How 
mortifying to a spirit such as his! It was as if Moses 
had been taken up to Pisgah, but had been struck 
dead before he saw the land of milk and honey. So 
Milton had laboured, and climbed to the steep sum- 
init, whence he expected a new world of liberty and 
truth to expand before him, but found instead a wilder | 
chaos and a fouller hell than before. But dare we pity 
him, and need we pity ourselves? Dut for Milton’s 
disappointment, and disgust with the evil days and 
evil tongues on which he latterly fell, he would not 
have retired into the solitude of his own soul; and 
had he not so retired, the world would have wanted 
its greatest poem—the * Paradise Lost.”’ 
the real fruit of the Puritanic contest—of a 


That was 
lLits tears, 
and all its blood ; and let those who are still] enjoying 
aw result so rich, in gratitude declare— 
** How that red rain did make the harvest grow.”’ 

No life of Milton, worthy of the name, has hitherto 
been written, I*enton’s sketch is an elegant trifle. 
Johnson's is, in parts, a heavy inveetive—in parts, 
a noble panegyric; but in nowise a satisfactory life. 
Sir Egerton Brydges has written rather an ardent 
apology for his memory, than a life. There is but, 
perhaps, one man in Britain, sinee Coleridge died, 
fully qualified for supplying this desideratum—we 
mean Thomas De Quincey. We have repeatedly 
urged it on his attention, and are not without hopes: 
that, in that serene evening which, we rejoice to 
know, has at length succeeded a somewhat stormy 
life-day, he may address himself to a work which. 
shall task even his learning, genius, and eloquence. 
We propose to refresh ourselves and others, by simply 
jotting down a few particulars of the Poet's career, 
without professing to give,on thishead, anything new. 

John Milton was born in Bread Street, London— | 








| under the shadow of St. Paul’s—on the 9th of De 


cember, 1608. His father was a scrivener, and wag 
distinguished for his classical attainments, Johy 
received his early edueation under a clergyman of 
the name of Young; was afterwards placed at St 
_PauJ’s School, whence he was removed, in his seyep. 
teenth year, to Christ’s Church, Cambridge, Where 
he distinguished himself for the facility and beauty 
‘of his Latin versification. 
though placed at snch a mathematical university, 
that he ever excclled in geometry; it is uncertain 
whether he ever crossed the /?ois asinoruin, although 
it is certain that he was whipped for a juvenile 
contumacy, and that he never expresses any grat. 
tude to his Alia Mater. Universities, in fact, have 
often proved rather step-mothers, than mothers, tg 
men of genius, as the cases of Gibbon, Shelley, Cole 
ridge, Pollok, and many others, demonstrate, And 
Because their own souls are to them un 


We are not aware, al. 


why? 
versities; and they cannot fully attend to both, any 
nore than they can be in two places at the same 
time. He originally intended to havo entered the 
Church, but early formed a dislike to subscriptions 
and oaths, as requiring, what he terms, an “ accom 
inodating conscience’’—a dislike which he retained 
to the last. He could not stoop his giant stature be. 
neath the low lintel of a test. He was too religipus 
to be the mere partizan of any sect. T’rom college 
he carried nothing with him but a whole conseienee, 
and the ordinary degree of A.M., for he never after. 
wards received another; indeed, the idea of Dr, 
Milton is ludicrous. As well speak almost of Dr, 
Isaiah, Professor Melehisedee, or —— Ezekiel, Esq, 

His father, meanwhile, had retired trom business, 
to Horton, Buekinghamshire, where the young Mil 
ton spent five years in solitary study. Of these years, 
little, comparatively, is known; but, to us, they seem 
among the most interesting of his life. Then, the 
dark foundations of his mind were laid; then, thos 
profound stores of learning, which were commens 
rate with his genius, and on which that genius fed, 
free and unbounded, as a fire feeds on a mighty fe 
rest, were storedup. There, probably, much time was 
spent in the contemplation of natural scenery, and 
in the exercises of devotion ; and there he composed 
those exquisite minor poems, which, alone, would 


° . . ‘i ) 
have made his name immortal—L’Allegro, ll Pen | 


seroso, Comus, and Lycidas, At the age of thirty, 
having obtained leave from his father to iravel, be 
visited Paris, Florenee, Rome, and Naples. His 
name had gone before him, and his progress was# 
triumph. Public dinners and pieces of plate did 
not abound in those days; but the nobility of the 
country entertained him at their mansions, and tbe 
literati wrote poeins in his praise. 

We may conceive with what delight he found 
his dreams of the Continent realised—with what 
kindling rapture his eye met the Alps, gazed on the 
golden plains of Italy, or perused the masterpieces 
of {talian art in the halls of Florence, or the palaces 
of Rome. Milton in the Coliseum, or standing a 
midnight upon Mount Palatine, with the ruins of 
Rome dim-discovered around him—it were & 7 
for a painting or a poem. At this time, ® little am 
cident of romance occurred. In his youth, he was 
extremely handsome, so much s0, that he wa 
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Isdy of his college. When in Italy, he had lain 
dete repose during the heat of theday in the fields, 


lady of high rank was passing with her ser- 
ant; she Was greatly struck with the appearance of 
lumberer, Who seemed to her eye as one of the 
whom he afterwards described reposing in the 
rales of heaven. She wrote a few extempore lines 
ighis prai with a pencil, laid them down at his side, 
aod went on her way. When Milton awoke, he found 
the lines lying, but the fair writer gone. One ac- 
count says that he spent some time in searching for 
her, but in vain. Another (on which Bulwer has 
qnded a poem) relates that she, still stung by the 
recollection of his beauty, followed him to Eng- 
land; and was so mortified at finding him by this 
time married, that she died of a broken heart. Mil- 
tn had intended to extend his tour to Sicily and 
Greece, but the state of affairs in England drew him 
home, ‘*1 deemed it dishonourable,” he said, *‘ to 
be lingering abroad, even for the improvement of 
my mind, while my fellow-citizens were contending 
for their liberty at home.” There spoke the veritable 
man and hero, John Milton, one who measured every- 
thing by its relation not to delight, but to duty; and 
felt himself ever in his great Task-master’s eye. The 
dvil war had by this time broken out in flames which 
vere not to be slaked for twenty years, and into 
which even a king’s blood was to fall like oil.  Mil- 
ton, thongh an admirable fencer, and as brave as 
bis own Michael, thought he night serve the popular 
canse better by the pen than by the sword. He 
almly sat down, therefore, to write down royalty, 
prelacy, and every species of arbitrary power. At 
thesame time, he opened a school for the education 
of the young. This has actually formed a count of 
indictment against him. Milton has been thought 
by some to have demeaned himself by teaching 
children the first elements of knowledge, although 
it be, in truth, one of the noblest avocations—al- 
though angels inight honourably engage in it-—al- 
though the fact of the contempt in which it is held 
ought to be a count of indictment against an age 
folish enough to entertain it—although it be an avo- 
ation rendered illustrious by other names besides 
that of Milton, the names of Socrates, Plato, Aris- 
tle, Buchanan, Parr, Johuson, and Arnold—and 
although the day is coming when the titles of cap- 
iain, or colonel, or knight-at-arms—yea, and those 
of king, kaiser, and emperor, will look mean and 
‘atemptible compared to that of a village-school- 
master who is worthy of his trade. Louis Vhilippe, 
f¥eare not mistaken, once taught a school ; and it 
% perhaps, a pity that he ever did anything else. The 
agenious Mr. Punch lately proposed an asylum for 
tiserowned continental monarchs; we think a better 
idea would be, if they would set up a joint-stock aca- 
demy in the neighbourhood of London—Louis Phi- 
Wpeteaching French and fortification—the Emperor 
Austria German and Italian—the King of Prus- 
“@ Metaphysics, and the King of Bavaria, assisted 
7 Lola Montes, the elements of morality and reli- 
0; Nicholas might, by and bye, be appointed 
Mesident of the academy—Metternich would make 
a meodashan and the whole might be called 
ew Royal Institution. 
| ter as he was, and, afterwards, Latin 
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secretary to Cromwell, Milton found time to do and 
to write much in the course of the eighteen or twenty 
years which clapsed between his return to England 
and the Restoration. le found time for writing 
several treatises on divorce, for publishing his cele- 
brated tractate on education, and his still more cele- 
brated discourse on the liberty of unlicensed printing, 
for collecting his minor poems in Latin and English, 
and for defending, in various treatises, the execution 
of Charles IL, and the Government of Cromwell, 
besides commencing an English History, an English 
Grammar, and a Latin Dictionary, Meanwhile, 
his first wife, who had born him three daughters, 
died in child-bed. Meanwhile, too, a disease of the 
eyes, contracted by intense study, began gradually 
to eclipse the most intellectual orbs then glowing 
upon earth, Milton has uttered more than one noble 
complaint over his completed blindness. We could 
conceive him to have penned an expostulation to the 
advancing shadow, equally sublime and equally vain, 
for it was God’s pleasure that this great spirit should, 
like himself, dwell for a season in the thick darkness. 
And scarcely had the last glimmer of light been ex- 
tinguished, than, as if the coming calamities had 
been stayed and spell-bound hitherto by the calm 
look of the magician, in one torrent they came upon 
his head ; but although it was a Niagara that fell, 
it fell like Niagara upon a reck. In an evil hour,. 
as it seemed at the time at least, for britain, for 
Milton, for the progress of the human race, the re- 
stored Charles arrived. The consequences were dis- 
astrous to our hero. His name was proscribed, his 
books burned, himself obliged to abseond, and it was 
what some would call a miracle that this blinded 
Samson was not led forth to give his enemies sport, 
at the place of common execution, and that the most 
godlike head in the world did not roll off from the 
bloody block. But, ‘man is immortal till his work 
be done.” = We speak of accidents and possibilities ; 
but, in reality, and looking at the matter upon the 
God-side of it, Milton could no more have perished 
then than he could a century before. [is future works 
were as certain, and inevitable, and due at their day, 
as ** summer and winter, as seed-time and harvest.” 

Even after the heat of perseeution had abated, 
and his life was, by sufferance, secure—it was never 
inore—the prospects of Milton were aught but cheer- 
ing. Ife was poor, he was blind, he was solitary-— 
his second wife dead; his daughters, it would appear, 
were not the most congenial of coinpanions; his coun- 
try was enslaved; the hopes of the Church and of the 
world were blasted ;—one might have expected that 
disappointment, regret, and vexation would have com- 
pleted their work. Vrobably his enemies expected so 
too. Probably they said, ** We'll neglect him, and see 
if that does not break his heart—we'll bring down on 
his head the silence of a world, which was wont. to 
ring with his name.” They did not know their man, 
They knew not that here was one of the immortal 
coursers, who fed on no vulgar or earthly food, He, 
like his Master, ‘‘had meat to eat that the world 
knew uot of.” 

It was the greatest crisis in the history of the in- 
dividual man, Napoleon survived the kss of his 
empire; and men call him great, because he sur- 
vived it, Sir Walter Scott not only survived the loss 
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of his fortune, but he struggled manfally amid the! 
sympathy of the civilised species to repair it. But) 
Milton, amidst the loss of friends, fortune, fame, 
sight, safety, domestic comfort, long-cherished hopes, | 
not only survived, but stood firm as a god above the 
ruins of a world; and not only stood firm, but built, | 
alone and unaided, to himself an everlasting monu- | 
ment. Whole centuries of every-day life seem con- | 
densed in those few years in which le was construct- | 
ing his work; and is it too daring a conception—| 
that of the Great Spirit, watching from on high its | 
progress, and saying of it, as he did of his own Cre- 
ation, when finished, ‘ It is very good?” 
But, indeed, his own work it was. For, strong! 
as this hero felt himself, in his matured learning— | 
in his genius, so highly cultured, yet still so fresh and | 
young, in his old experience, he did not venture to put | 
his hand to the task till, with strong crying and tears, | 
he had asked the inspiration and guidance of a higher | 
wer. Nor were these denied him. As Noah intothe | 
Ark of old, the Lord “ shut” Milton in within the 
darkened tabernacle of his own spirit, and that taber- | 
nacle being filled with light from heaven, * Paradise | 
Lost” arose, the joint work of human genius and of, 
divine illumination. 
We have seen the first edition of this marvellous 
poem—a small, humble duodecimo, in ten books, 
which was the original number; but to us it seemed 
rich all over, as a summer’s sunset, with glory. As 
Charles Lamb once took up “‘Chapman’s Translation 
of Homer,” and kissed it, we were tempted to pay ita 
similar tribute. Every one has heard, probably, of 
the price, the goodly price, at which it was prized and 
bought—five pounds, with a contingency of fifteen 
more in case of sale. For two years before it seems 
to have slumbered in manuscript, and very likely was 
the while carried round the trade, seeking for one 
hardy enough to be its literary accoucheur, But let 
us not imagine that in our day it would have met 
with a diflerent reception. We can well fancy Adam 
Black, or John Murray, saying to Milton, ‘* Splendid 
poem, Sir—great genius in it; but it wont sell, we 
fear—far too long—too many learned words in it— 
odd episode that on Sin and Death. If you could rub 
it down into a tragedy, and secure Macready for! 
Satan, and Helen Faucit for Eve, it might take; or, 
if you could write a few songs on the third French 
Revolution, or something in the style of * Dombey & 
Son.’ Good morning, Mr. Milton.” It appeared in| 
1667, but was a long time of rising to its just place | 
in public estimation. The public preferred Waller’s| 
insipid commonplaces, and Dryden’s ranting plays, | 
to the divine blank verse of Milton. Waller him- 
self spoke of it as a long, dull poem in blank verse ; 
if its length could not be considered a merit, it had 
no other. The case isnot singular, The two greatest 
poems in English of this century are, in our judg. | 
ment, “‘ Wordsworth’s Excursion,” and “ Bailey’s | 
Festus.” Both were for years treated with neglect, | 
although we are certain that both will survive the | 
“Course of Time,” and the “ Pickwick Papers.” | 
Between his masterpiece and his death, little oecur- 
red except the publication of some minor, but noble, | 
productions, including “ Paradise Regained,” “Sam- 
son Agonistes,” ‘a System of Logic,” “a Treatise 
of True Religion,” and a collection of his familiar 














epistles in Latin. At last, in November 1674, Akthe 
age of sixty-six, under an exhaustion of the 
powers, Milton expired, and that spirit, Which wag 
‘only a little lower than the angels,” went ay te 
mingle with his starry kindred. It is with a certain 
severe. satisfaction that we contemplate the 

a man like Milton. We feel that tears and 
tations are here unbecoming, and would may the 
solemn sweetness of the scene. With serenity, nay, 


joy, we witness this majestic man-child caught up tg 


God and his throne, soaring away from the 

shadows which surrounded him on earth, into that 
bright element of eternity, in which he seemed gj. 
ready naturalized, and for which his life had been a 
long sigh. Who seeks to weep, as he sees the river, 
rich with the spoils of its long wandering, and become 
« broad mirror for the heavens, at length sinking in 
the bosom of the deep ¢ or, were we perinitted tebe 
hold a star re-absorbed into its author, melted down 
in God, would it not generate a delight, graver jg, 
deed, but as real, as had we stood by its creation; ang 
although there were no shouting, as on its natal mora, 
inight there not be silence—the silence of joyouswom 
der—among the sons of God? Thus died Miltones 
the prince of modern men, accepting death as gently 
and silently as the sky receives into its arms the wan. 
ing moon. We are reminded of a description ia 
‘ Hyperion,” of the death of Goethe : “ His majestic 


'|eyes looked for the last time on the light of a plea- 


sant spring morning. Calm [ike a God, the old man 
sat, and, with a smile, seemed to bid farewell to the 
light of day, on which he had gazed for more than 
eighty years. Books were near him, and the pen 
which had just dropped from his dying fingers, 
‘Open the shutters, and let in more light,’ were his 
last words. Slowly stretching forth his hand, he 
seemed to write in the air, and, as it sank down again 
and was motionless, the spirit of the old man wae 
gone.” 

The next portion of our task is, to speak of the 
constituents of Milton’s mind. Many critics have 
spoken of him as one who possessed only two or three 
faculties in a supreme and almost supernatural de 
gree. They speak of his imagination and intellect 
as if they were his all. Now, in fact, Milton, not 
Goethe or Shakspere, seems to us the many-sided 
Man of the modern world. He was complete in all 
powers and accomplishments, almost as his owa 
Adam. He had every faculty, both of body and of 
mind, well developed and finely harmonised. He had 
philosophic sagacity, and could, upon occasion, reas 
as acutely as Thomas Aquinas. He had broad grasp, 
as well as subtle discrimination ; and some of bis 
treatises nearly exhaustthe topics of which theytrest 
He had, in vast measure, understanding, the pow 
which comprehends; memory, the power whieh t 
tains; imagination, the power which combines sed 
reproduces ; will, the power which moves; and do 
quence, the power which communicates. 
besides, the subordinate talents of wit, sarcasm) ™ 
vective, rhetoric, and logic; even the characters of the 
sophist and the buffoon he could adopt at pleaser 
In what species of literature did he not shine? It the 
epic, in the drama, in the pastoral, in the ode; 
elegy, in the masque, in the sonnet, in the 
in the song, in the satire, in the argument, in 
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av, jh the religious discussion, in the history, and 
logical treatise he was equally a master. 

pie sided more than the versatility of Voltaire to 
than the sublimity of Homer. While Voltaire 
sips from topic to topic with the agility of an elated 
pookey, Milton’s versatility reminds you of the great 
yimage, “The mountains leaping like rams, 

gid the hills like lambs.” And if it be asked, what 
yas'it that gave him that august air of unity, which 
bas made many overlook his multiform nature ? we 
, it was the subordination of all his varied 

to a religious purpose, such as we find in no 
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other uninspired man ; and it was, again, that glare 
gavwful grandeur which shone around him in all his) 
notions, and made even his least efforts, even his: 
failares, and almost his blunders, great. As St. | 
Peter’s in Rome secms one, because it unites, con-| 
denses, and rounds in all the minutiew and details, 
efits fabric into a dome, so lofty and proud that it) 
wems a copy of the sky to which it points—to imi-| 
fate as well as to adore—so Milton gathers in all the 
spoils of time, and all the faculties of man, and offers 
them'as in one sacrifice, and on one vast altar to) 
Heaven. | 
Inattempting aclimactic arrangement of his poeti- 
alworks, we may trace his whole life over again, 
atinacalm under-current; not that, in point of chro- 
iological order, his works form a complete history 
ofthe man, inasmuch as “ Paradise Lost,” in which 
his genius culminated, preceded Samson Agonistes 
still, some of the epochs of his life are distinctly 
matked by the advancing stages of his writings. 
lowest in the scale, then, are usually ranked his 
latin poems, which, with many beauties, are rather 
imitations and echoes of the classical poets than the 
native utterances of his mind; it is in them as in 
many modern Latin and Greek poems, where the) 
trangedress, the graceful veil, the coy half-perceived | 
meaning, as with the beauty of female coquettes, | 
give a factitious interest to very ordinary and com-_ 
monplace thoughts. Half the merit of the Classics 
themselves springs from the difficulty we have in 
wderstanding them, and if we wishetiectually to dis- | 
guise nonsense, let us roll it up in Greek or Latin' 
verse, and it may lie there snug and unsuspected for 
tenturies together. Milton could not write nonsense, | 
be sure, even in Latin, but. his usual power and | 
majesty here well nigh forsake him ; and in hexame- | 
ters and pentaimeters he walks like a Titan in iruns, | 
tad in irons which are too narrow for his limbs. We 
may rank next, as next lowest in popular estimation, 
sonnets. We are not sure, however, but that popu- 
lat estimation has underrated those productions. Dr. 
son certainly did. When asked once his opinion 
# Milton’s sonnets, he said, ‘‘ Milton could hew out 
®Colossus from a rock, but he could not carve heads 
"en eherry-stones.” Literally, of course, he could 
“t doeither the one or the other ; but had he been 
‘milptor, we believe that the slightest stroke of his 
would, as well as his most elaborate work, 
tare evinced the master. Hogarth’s genius appeared 
aly in those sketches which he used to draw on 
ttumb-nail, as in his ‘‘Rake’s Progress,”’ or “‘Mar- 
mage a la Mode.’’ So Milton’s sonnets are sonnets 
e. a, and none but Milton, could have writ- 
eWesee, in the compass of a crown-piece, his 
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most peculiar qualities: his gravity, his severe and 
simple grandeur, his chaste and chary expresgion; 
his holy purpose, and the lofty and solitary charae< 
ter of his soul. His mind might be compared to s# 
mountain river, which first tears its way through 
high rocks, and then polishes the pebbles over which 
it rolls at their base; or we may apply to him the 
words of the Poet— 


**’Tis the same wind unbinds the Alpine snow, 
And comforts violets on their lowly beds.” 





We confess, however, that we are not much in love 
with the structure of the sonnet. Its principle, which 
is to include into fourteen lines one thought or senti- 
ment, scems too artificial, and savours too much of 
the style of taste from which have sprung anagrams 
and acrostics, and the like ingenious follies, When 
a large thought is successfully squeezed into it, it re- 
minds us irresistibly of a big head which has worked 
and wriggled its way into a narrow nighteap; and 
when a small thought is infused into it, it becomes 
almost invisible in the dilution. 

We come next to that delightful class of Milton’s 
poems, which we call pastorals, namely, ‘* Arcades,”’ 
“T,’Allegro,”’ and ‘Il Penseroso.” They breathe the 
sweetest spirit of English landscape. They are com- 
posed of every-day life, but of every-day life shown un- 
der a certain soft ideal strangeness, like a picture or a 
prospect, through which you look by inverting your 
head. Your wonder is, how he can thus elevate the 
tame beauties of English scenery, which are so tiny 
that they might be fitly tenanted by Lilliputians, and 
through which men stalk like monstrous giants, 
“ L’ Allegro” is an enumeration of agreeable images 
and objects, pictured each by a single touch, and set 
to alight easy measure, which might accompany the 
blithe song of the milkmaid and the sharp whetting 
of the mower’s scythe. ‘ 1] Penseroso” is essentially 
the same scenery, shown as if in soft and pensive 
moonlight. Both, need we say, are exquisitely bean- 
tiful; but we think the object would have been better 
gained, could two poets, of different temperaments, 
have, in the manner of Virgil’s shepherds, exchanged 
their strains of joyand pensiveness in alternate verses, 
or if Mijton had personated both in this way. As the 
poems are, it is too obviously one mind deseribing 
its own peculiar sources of gratification in different 
moods, A modern poet might now, if he had genius 
enough, eflect what we mean, by deseribing a contest 
between Horace and Dante, or Moore and Byron— 
the one singing the pleasures of pleasure, the other 
the darker delights which mingle even with misery, 
like the spray rising from and beautifying the torture 
of the cataract ; or like strange, scattered, bewildered 
flowers, growing on the haggard rocks of hell! r 

An acute critic, in an Edinburgh periodical, has 
undertaken the defence of “ The Town” versus “ The 
Country” as the source of poetry—has called us; 
among others, to account for preferring the latter to 
the former—and has ventured to assert that, eateris 
paribus, a poet residing in the town will describe 
rural scenery better than one living constantly im the 
country, and adduces Milton in proof. We admit, 
indeed, that there will be more freshness in the feels 
ing of the Cockney, let loose upon the couptryin 
spring, be he poet or porter, just as*there willebe 
more freshness im the feeling of the coyntryman ec» 
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tering London for the first time, and gaping with 
unbounded wonder at every sign, and shop, and shop- 
keeper, he sees. But we maintain, that those always 
write best on any subject who are best acquainted 
with it, who know it in all its shades and phases ; 
and that such minute and personal knowledge can 
only be obtained by long residence in, or by frequent 
visits to the country. We cannot conceive, with this 


writer, that the country is best seen in the town, any | 


more than that the town is best seen in the country. 





Bennevis is not visible from Edinburgh any more. 


than Edinburgh from Bennevis. 
pare the beggarly bit of blue sky seen from a corner 
of Goosedubs, Glasgow, with the dread magnificence 
of heaven broadly bending over Benlomond; nor the 
puddles running down the Wellgate of Dundee, after 


We can never com- | 


a night of rain, with the red-roaring torrents from) 


the hills, which meet at the sweet village of Comrie. 
And even the rainbow, when you see it at the end of 
a dirty street, loses caste, though not colour, and can 


hardly pass for a relation to that arch of God, which | 
seems erected by the hands of angels, for the passage 
of the Divine footsteps between the ridges which con- | 
fine the valley of Glencoe. And among our greatest. 
descriptive poets, how many have resided in the coun- | 


try, either all their lives, or at least in their youth! 
Think of Virgil and Mantua, of Thomson and Ednam, 
of Burns and Mossgicl, of Shelley and Marlowe, of 
Byron and Lochnagar, of Coleridge and Nether 
Stowey, of Wilson and Elleray, of Scott and Abbots- 
ford, of Wordsworth and Rydal Mount, and of Milton 


and Horton, where, assuredly, his finest rural pieces | 


were composed! and say with Cowper, the Cowper 
of Olney, as we have said with him already— 


ss ’ 


God made the country, and man made the town.’ 

We pass to two pieces, which, though belonging 
to different stvles of poetry, class themselves together 
by two cireumstances—their similar length, and their 
surpassing excellence—the one being an elegy, and 
the otherahymn. Theelegyis “Lycidas’—the hymn 
ison the Nativity of Christ. To say that “Lycidas” 
is beautiful, is to say that a star or rose is beautiful. 
Conceive the finest and purest graces of the Pagan 
Mythology culled and mingled, with modest vet dar 
ing hand, among the roses of Sharon and the lilies 
of the valley—conceive the waters of Castalia sprin- 
kled on the flowers which grow in the garden of God 
—and you have a faint conception of what “ Lycidas” 
means to do, Stern but short-sighted crities have 
objected to this as an unhallowed junction. Milton 
knew better than his judges. He felt, that in the 
millennial field of poetry—in the “ lap of this lovelier 
natare’’—the wolf and the lamb might lie down to- 
gether; that everything at least that was beautiful 
might enter here. The Pagan Mythology possessed 
this pass-word, and was admitted; and here Truth 
and Beauty accordingly met, and embraced each 
other. A museum, he felt, had not the severe laws 
of a temple. There, whatever was curious, interest- 
ing, or rare, might be admitted. Pan's pipe might 
lean upon the foot of the true Cross—Apollo’s flute 
and David's lvre stand side by side—and the thunder- 
bolts of Jove rest peacefully near the fiery chariot of 
E ijah, 


But what shall we say of hishymn?’ Out of the 


Hebrew Scriptures, it is (besides his own “ Hymn of 








our First Parents,” and Coleridge’s “ Hymn to Mong 
Blanc”) the only one we remember worthy of the 
name. When you compare the ordinary swarm 
church hymns to this, you begin to doubt whether 
the piety which prompted the one, and the pj 
|which prompted the other, were of the same quali 
—whether they agreed in any thing but the name, 
We have here no trash, as profane as it is f 
about “sweet Jesus! dear Jesus!”—no effusions of 
pious sentimentalism, like certain herbs, too sweet to 
be wholesome; but a strain which might have beeg 
sung by the angelic host on the plains of Bethlehem, 
and rehearsed by the shepherds in the ears of the 
Infant God. Like a belated member of that depu. 
tation of sages who came from the East to the 
manger at Bethlehem, does he spread out his trea. 
sures, and they are richer than frankincense, sweeter 
than myrrh, and more precious than gold. With 
awful reverence and joy, he turns aside to behold 
this great sight—the Eternal God dwelling in ap 
infant! Itis as if the star which led the wise ment 
the spot had spoken as well as shone—and if it had, 
could it have been made to utter language sweeter 
or more harmonious ? Here the fault (if fault it be}, 
with which ‘“ Lycidas” has been charged, is sternly 
avoided. From the stable he repulses the heathea 
deities, feeling that the ground is holy. And yet, 
‘methinks, Apollo would have desired to stay—would 
have lingered to the last inoment—to hear exeera 
tions so sublime :— 
‘* The oracles are dumb, 
No voice or hideous hum 
Runs thro’ the arched roof in words, deceiving 
Apollo from his shrine, 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving. 
No nightly trance or breathed spell 
Inspires the pale-eyed priest from the prophetie cell. 
He feels from Judah’s land 
The dreadful Infant’s hand: 
The rays of Bethlehem biind his dusky eyne. 
Nor all the gods beside 
Dare longer now abide, 
Nor Typhon huge, ending in snaky twine: 
Our Babe, to show his Godhead true, 
Can, in his swaddling bands, control the damned erew.” 
“ Samson Agonistes” is perhaps the least poetical, 
but certainly by no means the least characteristic of 
his works. In style and imagery, it is bare as4 
skeleton, but you see it to be the skeleton of 8 
Samson. It is the purest piece of /iterury seulpture 
in any language. Cold and vast, it stands before 
you, like a statue, bloodless and blind. There cat 
‘be no doubt that Milton chose Samson as a subjett, 
from the resemblance in their destinies. Samson, 
‘like himself, was made blind in the cause of bis 
‘country; and through him, as through a new channel, 
‘does Milton pour out his old complaint, but more 
here in anger than in sorrow. It had required— 
_as the Nile has seven mouths—so many ‘ents & 
'a grief so great and absolute as his, Consolation 
| Samson has little, save in the prospect of vengeante, 
for the prospect of the resurrection-body had not 
fully dawned on his soul. He is, in short, a hard 
and Hebrew shape of Milton. Indeed, the pow 
‘might have been written by one who had ‘beet 
born blind, from its sparing natural imagery. 
seems to spurn that bright and flowery 
which has been shut against him, and to create, ¥® 
in his darkened tabernacle, a scenery and & compa 
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of his own—distinct as the scenery and the 
jionship of dreams, It is, consequently, a 
gaked and gloomy poem—and as its hero triumphs 
ip death, so it seems to fall upon and crush its reader 
igto te wonder, rather than to create warm 
aod willing admiration. You believe it to bea 
al poem, and you tremble as you believe. 
What a contrast in “Comus,’’the growth and bloom 
than the work of his youth! It bears the re- 
istion to the other works of Milton, that ‘*‘ Romeo 
snd Juliet” does to the other works of Shakspere. 
Weean conceive it the effluence of his first love. 
He here lets his imagination run riot with him—* in 
the colours of the rainbow live and play i’ the plighted 
couds.” It is rather a dream than a drama —such 
sdream as might have been passing across the fine 
features of the young Milton, as he lay asleep in 
Italy. It is an exercise of fancy, more than of ima- 
‘nation. And if our readers wish us, ere going far- 
ther, to distinguish fancy from imagination, we would 
do 80 briefly, as follows :—-They are not, we main- 
tain, essentia!ly different, but the same power under 
diferent aspects, attitudes, and circumstances, Have 
they ever contemplated the fire at even-tide ¢ then 
must they have noticed how the flame, after warm- 
ing and completely impregnating the fuel, breaks 
eatabove it into various fantastic freaks, motions, 
and figures, as if, having performed its work, it were 
disposed to play and luxuriate a little, if not for its 
own delectation, for the amusement of the spectator. 
Behold in the evening experiences of the fire, the 
entire history of the mind of Genius, There is first 
the germ, or spark, or living principle, called thought, 
or intuition, or inspiration, or whatever similar term 
youchoose, ‘That fiery particle, coming into contact 
vith a theme, a story, with the facts of history, or the 
abstractions of intellect, begins to assimilate them 
w itself, to influence them with its own heat, or to 
wighten them into its own light, That is the ima- 
ginative, or shall we call it the transfiguring process, 
by which dead matter is changed into quick flame— 
by which an old fabulous Scottish chronicle becomes 
the tragedy of “ Macbeth”—or by which some las- 
dvious lie, in an Italian novel, is changed into the 
vorld-famous, and terribly-true story of “ Othello, 
the Moor of Venice.” But after this is done, does 
ihe imaginative power always stop here? No; in 
the mere exuberance of its strength—in the wanton- 
ues of its triumph— it will often, like the fire on the 
hearth, throw out gushes of superfluous but beautiful 
fame ; in other words, images, “‘ quips, cranks, and 
Wreathed smiles’—and thus and here we find that 
glorious excrescence or luxury, which we call fancy. 
Fancy is that crown of rays round the sun, which is 
wen in the valley of Chamouni, but not on the sum- 
wtef Mout Blanc, where a stern and stripped still- 
4 proclaims collected and severe power. It is the 
spray of the waterfall, not the calm, uncrest- 
Yoluminous might of the river; or it may be 
“mpared to those blossoms on the apple-tree, which 
‘ai tree pours forth in the exuberance of its spring 
"gear, but which never produce fruit, Or we may 
it to the spectre, who, after his tread had 
4nd appalled us, were to soothe and divert 
8 by his ‘rip, Imagination is the war-horse paw- 
6 for the battle—fancy, the war-horse curvetting 














and neighing on the mead, Imagination is Death 
in his darker shape, whetting his seythe for the sides 
of Satan, or grinning his ghastly smile of vengeance 
at the prospect of carnage. Fancy is Death, jesting 
with his hideous paramour, or leading her out to dance 
upon the bridge between earth and hell. From such 
notions of imagination and fancy, there follow, we 
think, the following conclusions :— First, that true 
fancy is rather an excess of a power than a power 
itself. Secondly, that it is generally youthful, and 
ready to vanish away with the energy and excitement 
of youth. Thirdly, that it is incident, though not in- 
separable from the highest genius—abounding in Mil- 
ton, Shakspere, and Shelley—not to be found, how- 
ever, in Homer, Dante, or Wordsworth. Fourthly, 
that the want of it generally arises from severity of 
purpose, comparative coldness of temperament, or the 
acquired prevalence of self-control; and, fifthly, that 
a counterfeit of it abounds, chiefly to be known by 
this, that its images are not representative of great 
or true thoughts; that they are not original ; and that, 
therefore, their profusion rather augurs a mechanical 
power of memory than a native excess of imagination, 
In “ Comus” we find imagination, and imagination 
with a high purpose; but more than in any of Mil- 
ton’s works do we find this imagination at play, re- 
minding us of a man whose day’s work is done, and 
who spends his remaining strength in some light and 
lawful game. Our highest praise of ‘* Comus” is, 
that when remembering and repeating its lines, we 
have sometimes paused to consider whether they were 
or were not Shakspere’s. They have all his mingled 
sweetness and strength, his careless grace or grandeur, 
his beauty as unconscious of itself as we could con- 
ceive a fair woman in the moon, where there is not 
even a river, or lake, or drop of water to mirror her 
charms. In this poem, to apply his own language, 
we have the “tripling cherub,” all bloom, and grace, 
and liveliness ; in the “ Paradise Lost,” we have the 
“giant angel,” the emblem of power and valour, 
and whose very beauty is grave and terrible like his 
strength, 

‘Paradise Regained” stands next in the catalogue. 
No poem has suffered more from comparison than this. 
Milton’s preference of it to “ Paradise Lost” has gene- 
rally been quoted as an instance of the adage, that 
authors are the worst judges of their own works; that, 
like some mothers, they prefer their deformed and 
sickly offspring. We should think, however, that even 
were the work much worse than it is, Milton’s liking 
for it might have been accounted for on the prineiple 
that authors are often fondest of their last produe- 
tion; like the immortal Archbishop of Granada, whom 
Gil Blas so mortally offended by hinting that his ser- 
mons were beginning to smell of his apoplectie fit, in- 
stead of, as a wise flatterer would have done, streteh- 
ing out his superlatives till they threatened to crack 
against the sky, But, in truth, Milton was not se 
much mistaken as people suppose. There are men 
who, at all times, and there are moods in which all 
men prefer the 23d Psalm to the 18th, the first Epistle 
of John to the Apocalypse ; so there are moods in 
which we like the “ Paradise Regained,” with its al- 
most supernatural quiet—with its Scriptural sim- 
plicity—with its insulated passages of unsurpassed 
power aud grandewr—with its total want of eflortes 
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and with its modest avoidance of the mysterious 
agonies of the Crucifixion, which Milton felt was a 
subject too sublime even for his lyre—to the more la- 
boured and crowded splendours of the “ Paradise 
Lost.” The one is a giant tossing mountains to 
heaven in trial of strength, and with manifest toil ; 
the other is a giant gently putting his foot on a rock, 
and leaving a mark inimitable, indelible, visible to 
all after time. If the one remind you of the tumul- 
tuous glories and organ-tempests in the Revelation, 
the other reminds you of that silence which was in 
heaven for the space of half-an-hour. 

The principal defect of this poem is the new and 
contemptible light in which it discovers the Devil. 
The Satan of the “ Paradise Lost” had many of 
the elements of the heroic, and even when starting 
from his toad-shape, he recovers his grandeur in- 
stantly by his stature reaching the sky. But the 
Satan of the “‘ Paradise Regained” is a mean, low, 
crawling worm—a little and limping fiend. He never 
looks the Saviour full in the face, but keeps nibbling 
at his heels. And although in this Milton has ex- 
pressed the actual history of intellect and courage, 
when separated from virtue, happiness, and hope, 
and degraded into the servile vassals of an infernal 
will, yet it is not so pleasing for us to contemplate 
the completed as it is the begun ruin. Around the 
former, some rays of beauty continue to linger; the 
latter is desolation turned into despicable use; as 
when, some months ago, we saw St. John’s Gate, 
from which of yore issued the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” and which Dr. Jolinson beheld with reverence, 
changed into a low tavern, whence British gin is dis- 
pensed instead of British genius. The Satan of the 
‘‘ Paradise Lost,” the high, the haughty, the con- 
sciously second only to the Most High, becomes, in 
the ‘* Paradise Regained,” at best, a clever conjuror, 
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| 


whose tricks are constantly baflled, and might, as'| 


they are here described, we think, be baffled by an 
inferior wisdom to that of incarnate Omnipotence. 
We pass to the greatest work of Milton’s genius; 


| 


Pe | 


and here we feel as if, in using the word art or genius, | 


we were guilty of profanation; for so long have we | 


been accustomed to think and speak of the ‘‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” that it seems to us to rank with the great 
works of nature themselves, 
Enoch or Elijah, when just rising out of the sphere 
ofearth’s attraction, and catching a brighter radiance 
than any that earth owns upon their ascending 
forms. And there are works of genius which seem 
standing on tiptoe, and stretching up towards the 
measure and the stature of the works of God, and 
to which these seem to nod in responsive sympathy. 
For, as the poet says — 
‘** Earth proudiy wears the Parthenon 

As the best gem upon her zone; 

And Morning opes with haste her lids 

To gaze upon the Pyrarnids ; 

er England's abbeys bends the sky 

As on its friends with kindred eye; 


For out of Thought’s interior sphere 
‘These womders rose to upper ar, 
And Nature gladly gave them place, 
Adopted them into her race, 

And granted them an equal date 


With Audes and with Ararat.’ 


Such a work is that of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” where 
earth and heaven appear contending for the mastery 


We think of it as of 


| 





! 
} 
| 


—where, as over the morning star, the night and 
the dawniug seem engaged in contest as to the 
session ofa thing so magnificent, becanse in it, 
in fine proportions, Gloom and Glory—the Gloow of 
Hell and the Glory of Heaven—have met and em: 
braced each other. . 

“ Paradise Lost”? has sometimes been called the 
most perfect of human _ productions—it ought to be 
called the most ambitious. It is the Tower of Babel, 
the top of which did not, indeed, reach unto heavep, 
but did certainly surpass all the other structures 
then uponearth. Like the Pyramid of Cheops, it 
stands alone, unequalled—Man’s Mountain, It jg 
a Samson throw, to reach which, in our degenerate 
days, no one need aspire. Even to higher intelli. 
gences, it may appear wonderful, and strange as toys 
those likenesses of the stars and of man which are 
to be found in flowers and animals. In the language 
of Pope, they may 

“ Admire such wisdom in an earthiy shape, 

And show a .3Zilion as men show an ape.”’ 
But in proportion, perhaps, as this work rises above 
the works of man, and hangs, knitting the mountain 
to the sky, like a half-born celestial product, it loses 
a portion of its interest with “ human mortals;” and 
therefore while, in purpose and in power, the first of 
poems, it must, in effect, and in sweet symphony with 
the ongoing tide of man’s nature, take a secondary 
place. Itis not, om the one hand, a book like the 
Bible, commanding all belief as well as all admira- 
tion; it is not, om the other hand, a popular and 
poetic manual, like the Pilgrim’s Progress, commend- 
ing itself to the hearts of all who have hearts to feel 
its meaning ; nor is it a work valuable to a party, 
as having enshrined and transfigured some party no- 
tion, which, like a gypsy in the wild, had been wan- 
dering undistinguished, tilla sudden slip of sunshine 
had bathed him in transient glory. It is the written- 
out, illuminated creed of a solitary, independent, dar 
ing, yet devout man, which all ages have agreed to 
admire in Milton’s poem. And hence the admirs 
tion awarded has been rather general than particu 
lar—rather that of the whole than of the parte- 
rather that of stupified and silent amazement than 
of keen, warm, and anxious enthusiasm—rather the 
feeling of those who look hopelessly upon a cloud, of 
a star, ora glowing west, than of those who look on 
some great, yet imiitable perfection, in the arts of 
painting, statuary, or poesy. 

We must be permitted a word about the hero of 
this poem, about its picture of hell, about its pictures 
of paradise and heaven, about the representation af 
Adam and Eve, about its subordinate machinery of 
angels and devils, and about its place and compare 
tive merits when put beside the other masterpieces 
of the human mind. Its hero is undoubtedly, # 
Dryden long ago asserted, Satan, if the most inte 
resting character im the book deserves the name 
hero—if, for example, Fergus Maelvor, and mot 
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Waverley, isthe hero of that tale—if of Ivanhoe,nat 
| that insipid personage himself, but Richard, the lion 
‘hearted, be the real hero. Wherever Satan appes™ 
| he becomes the cemtre of the scene. Roand him, a 
‘he lies on the fiery gulf, floating many 4 rood, the 
flames seem to do obeisance, even as their 

break upon his sides, When he rises up into bis pe" 
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gure, the surrounding hosts of hell cling to him, 
jeaves toa tree. When he disturbs the old deep 

of Chaos, its Anarchs, Oreus, Hades, Demogorgon 
ous superior. When he stands on Niphates, and 
pespeaks that sun which was once his footstool, Crea- 
tion seems to become silent to listen to the dread so- 
av, When he enters Eden, a shiver of horror 
shakes all its roses, and makes the waters of the four 
fivers to tremble. Even in heaven, the Mountain of 
the Congregation on the sides of the north, where he 
sits, almost mates with the throne of the Eternal. 
Mounted on the night as on a black charger, carry- 
ing all hell in his breast, and the trail of heaven's 
rv on his brow—his eyes eclipsed suns—his checks 
frrowed not by the traces of tears, but of thunder 
his wings two black forests—his heart a mount of 
milletone—armed to the teeth—double armed by pride, 
fary, and despair—lonely as death—hungry as the 
ave—entrenched in immortality—defiant against 
every difficulty and danger, does he pass before us, 
the most tremendous conception in the compass of 
—the sublimest creation of the mind of man. 
There is but one other, which approaches it at a dis- 
tance—that of Lucifer, in Dante, who appears with 


three faces :— 

‘* Under each shot forth 
Two mighty wings, enormous, as became 
A bird so vast. Sails never such I saw 
Qutstretched on the wide sea. No plumes had they, 
But were in texture like a bat,and these 
He flapped i’ the air, that from him issued still 
Three winds, wherewith Cocytus to its depth 
Was frozen. At six eyes he wept the tears 
Adown three chins, distilled with bloody foam. 
Atevery mouth his teeth a sinner clamped, 
Bruised as with ponderous engine. 
Judas is he that hath his head within, 
And plies the feet without ; of the other two, 
The one is Brutus: lo! how he doth writhe, 
And speaks not. The other Cassius, that appears 
So large of limb.” 











Nothing can be more frightfully picturesque than | 
this description, but it is, perhaps, too grotesque to| 
be sublime ; and the thought of the Devil being a vast | 
windmill, and creating ice by the action of his wings, 
isludierous. One is reminded of Don Quixote’s fa- 
mous mistake of the windmills for giants. 

Burns, in one of his letters, expresses a resolve to 
bay a pocket-copy of Milton, and study that noble 
tharacter, Satan. We cannot join in this opinion 
eatirely, although very characteristic of the author 
of the “ Address to the De’il ;” but we would advise 
our readers, if they wish to see the loftiest genius 
passing into the highest art—if they wish to see com- 

in one stupendous figure every species of beauty, | 
deformity, terror, darkness, light, calm, convulsion— 
the essence of man, devil, and angel, collected into a 
‘mething distinet from each, and absolutely unique 
all the elements in nature ransacked, and all the 
ters in history analysed, in order to deck that 

¥ with terror—to fill that eye with fire—to clothe 
neck with thunder—to harden that heart into 
—to give to that port its pride, and to that wing 
swiftness and that glory so terrible to those nos- 
shorting with hatred to God, and scorn to man 
erwish to see all this, must buy, beg, or borrow 

*opy of Milton, and study the character of Satan, 
Barns, for its worth, but for the very gran- 

its worthlessness. An Italian painter drew a 








tation of Lucifer so vivid and glowing, that it 


left the canvass, and came into the painter's soul; in 
other words, haunted his mind by night and day— 
became palpable to his eye, even when he was absent 
from the picture—produced at last a frenzy, which 
ended in death. We might wonder that a similar 
effect was not produced upon Milton's mind, from the 
long presence of his own terrific creation, (to be think- 
ing of the Devil for six or ten years together looks like 
a Satanic possession,) were it not that we remember 
that his mind was more than equal to confront its 
own workmanship. Satan was not a spasm, but a 
calm, deliberate, production of Milton’s mind; he was 
greater, therefore, than Satan, and was enabled, be- 
sides, through his habitual religion, to subdue and 
master his tone of feeling in reference to him. 
Milton’s Hell is the most fantastic piece of fancy, 
based on the broadest superstructure of imagination. 
It presents such a scene, as though Switzerland were 
set on fire. Such an uneven colossal region, full of 
bogs, caves, hollow valleys, broad lakes, and tower- 
ing Alps has Milton’s genius cut out from chaos, 
and wrapped in devouring flames, leaving, indeed, 
here and there a snowy mountain, or a frozen lake, 
for a variety in the horror. This wilderness of death 
is the platform which imagination raises and peoples 
with the fallen thrones, dominations, princedoms, 
virtues, and powers. On it the same power, in its 
playful, fanciful mood, piles up the Pandemonian 
palace, suggests the trick by which the giant fiends 
reduce their stature, shrinking into imps, and seats 
at the gates of Hell the monstrous forms of Sin and 
Death. These have often been objected to, as if 
they were unsuccessful and abortional efforts of 
imagination; whereas they are the curvettings and 
magnificent nonsense of that power after its proper 


work—the creation of Hell—has been performed. | 


The great merit of Milton’s Hell, especially as com- 
pared to Dante’s, is the union of a general sublime 
indistinctness with a clear statuesque marking out 
from, or painting on, the gloom, of individual forms, 
From a sublime idea of Ilell, he descends to severely- 
selected particular forms and features. Dante, on the 
contrary (although Uéferal/y descending), in reality 
ascends, on endless lost spirits, as on steps, to that 
dreadful whole which he ealls the Inferno; and in 
the strange, inverted climax lies much of the power 
of the poem. Milton is the synthetist, Dante the 
analyst of Hell—the one here practises the transcen- 
dental, the other the aseendental mcthod. The one 
describes Hell Jike an angel, passing through it in 
haste, and with time only to behold its leading out- 
lines—the ether, like a pilgrim, compelled with slow 
and painful steps to thread all its highways and bye- 
ways of pain and punishment. Milton has pictured 
to us the virgin flames, and unpeopled wastes of Hell 
as well as of earth. By Dante’s time, it is overflow- 
ing with inhabitants, and teeming with sad incidents, 
The Hell of each has its root as much in the heart 
as in the imagination —it is to each a red reservoir, 
into which he pours his ire and disappointment; but 
as Milton’s sadness was of a milder type than Dante's, 
so his Hell is less savage and more sublime. He 
gazes reverently, and from a distanee, on the awful 
scene—whereas the fierce Florentine enters into its 
heart, goes down on his knees to watch more narrow! 

the degradations of the down-trodden damned—nay, 
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applies a microscope to their quivering flesh and fire- 
shrivelled skin; nor did Ugolino,over the skull, go to 
his task with a more terrible and tingling gusto. 

In Milton’s Paradise, no less than in his Pande- 
monium, we find the giant character of his genius. 
It is no snug garden-plot, with two walking vials of 
syrup, called a happy couple, enclosed in it—it is no 
tame, though wide, landscape ; no English hall, with 
garden and park—it is a large undulating country, 
as bold as beautiful; and as in Hell he had made | 
Switzerland run fire, in Paradise he makes Britain | 
flow with milk and honey. As the one was a wil-| 
derness of death, this is a wilderness of sweets. There 
are roses in it, but there are also forests. There are | 
soft vales, but there are also mountains. There are 
rippling, dancing streams; but there is also a large, 
grave river, running south. There are birds singing 
on the branches; but there is also Behemoth repos- 
ing below. There is the lamb; but there is the lion | 
too, even in his innocence awful. ‘There is a bower) 
in the midst; but there is a wall vast and high around. 
There are our happy parents within; but there are 
hosts of angels without. There is perfect happiness ; 
but there is also, walking in the garden, and running 
amid the trees, a low whisper, prophesying of change, | 
and casting a nameless gloom over all the region. | 

Such is the Paradise of Milton. It is not that of) 
Macaulay, whose description of it in “ Byron,” vivid 
as it is, gives us the idea rather of a beautiful, holy, 
and guarded spot, than of a great space, forming a 
broad nuptial crown to the young world. 

In his Heaven, Milton finds still fuller field for the 
serious, as well as sportive, exercise of his unbounded 
imagination. He gives us the conception of a region | 
immeasurably large. Many earths are massed to- | 
gether to form one continent surrounding the throne | 
‘of God—a continent, not of cloud, or airy light, but 
of fixed solid land, with stedfast towering mountains, 
and soft slumbrous vales; to which Pollok, in his, 
copy of it, has added, finely, wastes and wildernesses | 
—retreats, even there, for solitary meditation ; and | 
it is a beautiful thought, that of there being hermits | 
even in Heaven. Afar, like a cloud, rises, as the | 
centre and pinnacle of the region, the throne of Je- 
hovah, now bathed in intolerable light, and now | 
shaded by profound darkness. Thus far imagina- | 
tion, sternly and soberly, accomplishes her work. | 
But when she describes the cave, whence, by turns, 
light and darkness issue—the artillery employed by | 
the rebel angels—their punning speeches to each | 
other—their tearing up mountains—the opening and | 
closing of their wounds—she runs wild ; nor is her} 
wildness beautiful; it is the play rather of false, than | 
of true, fancy—rather a recollection of the ‘‘ Arabian 
Nights,” than the carol and leap of a Titanic ori- 
ginal faculty. The councils of the Godhead are pro- 
verbial for feebleness and prolixity. Milton’s hand. 
trembles as it takes down the syllables from the Di-| 
vine lips; and he returns, with eager haste, to the | 
consult, on the midnight Mount of the Congregation. | 
But the coming forth of the Messiah to destroy his | 
foes is the most sublime passage in the poem. It is| 
a torrent rapture of fire. Its words do not run, but 
rush, as if hurrying from the chariot of the Son. | 
They seem driven, even as the fiends are driven, be- 


fore him, Suggested paitly by “ Hesiod’s War of 
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the Giants,” and partly by Achilles coming forth 
upon the Trojans, it is superior to both—indeed, to 
anything in the compass of poetry. As the : 

in his progress, snatched up his fallen foes, and 
them before him like leaves on the blast, Milton, in 
the whirlwfnd of his inspiration, snatches up w 
allusions, images, from Homer, Hesiod, and the Book 
of God, and bears them, in terror and in triumph, 
on. As soon call a tornado the plagiarist of the 
boughs, rafters, houses, and woods which it tears up, 
and carries forward in the fury of its power, as Mil. 
ton, in a mood like this. To quote any part of it, 
were as wise as to preserve a little of the air of g 
hurricane. We must read it at a sitting; nay, we 
cannot ; for, though sitting as we commence it, we 
will be standing up—feet, hair, and soul—ere we are 
done. And would, we cry aloud, that the same pep 
of living fire had described for us that second and 
sublimer rising of the Son of Man, when he shall be 
revealed from heaven with his mighty angels; which 
must now remain undescribed, till every eye shall gee 
it, and all kindreds of the earth shall wail becange 
of it. Evenso. Amen. 

The difficulty which met Milton in his portrait of 
our first parents was, obviously, to make them per- 
fect, without being unnatural—to make them sinless, 
and yet distinguish them from angels—to show them 
human, yet unfallen; to make, in short, a new thi 
on the earth, a man and woman, beautiful beyond 
desire, simple beyond disguise, graceful without con- 
sciousness, naked without shame, innocent but not 
insipid, lofty but not proud ; uniting, in themselves, 
the qualities of childhood, manhood, and womanhood, 
as if, in one season, spring, summer, and autema 
could be combined This was the task Milton had 
to accomplish; and, at his bidding, there arose the 
loveliest creatures of the human imagination, such 
as poet’s eye never, before or since, imaged, in the 
rainbow or the moonshine, or saw in the light of 
dreams; than fairies more graceful, than the che 
rubim and the seraphim themselves more beautiful, 
It is the very image of God set in clay; and, in 
proportion to the baseness of the material, is the 
costliness and the masterdom of the work. ‘Ob, 
man! over all, we exclaim, be thou blessed for ever, 
And thou, his sister and spouse, his softer self, man’s 
moon and miniature, may every flower be thy lover, 
every bird thy morning and evening songstress ; may 
the day be but thy sunny mantle, and the stars of 
night seem but gems in thy flowing hair.” 

Milton’s Adam is, himself, as he was in his young 
manhood, ere yet the cares of life had ploughed his 
forehead or quenched his serene eyes. Eve, agai, 
is Milton’s life-long dream of what woman was, # 
yet may be—a dream, from which he again and agai 
awoke, weeping, because the bright vision had pass 
away, and a cold reality alone remained. You 9% 
in her every lineament, that he was one who, from 
the loftiness of his ideal, had been disappointed # 
woman. In the words, frequently repeated a8 4 * 
cimen of a bull— 

‘‘ Adam, the goodliest man of men, since bo... 
His sons—the fairest of her daughters Eve — 

He has unwittingly described the process b 
his mind created them. Adam is the 


his sons, because he is formed from them, | 
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; better qualities ; and thus are the chil- 
wag the nts of their father. Eve is the fairest 
of het daughters; for it would require the collected 

of all their excellences to form such another 
How beautiful the following words of Thomas 

+ “Do! now the general father and mother! 
What a broad, ripe, serene, and gracious composure 
ef ove about them! OQ! could but that mother of 
ae all be permitted to make a pilgrimage over the 

to seo her many sons and daughters! How 


kindly would the kings und queens of the world en- | 
treat her in their palaces! How affectionately would | 


her outeast children of the wilderness give her honey | 
god milk, and wash her feet! No thought of the | 
many woes she brought upon us! No reproaches! 
Nothing but love! So generous is the great soul of 
this world !”” | 

Let the world, however, take comfort. If Eve 
has not accomplished such a pleasant peregrination, | 
not so pleasant, by the way, for her to pass through | 
aeh infernal nurseries as the “ high-viced” cities 
and reeking battle-fields of the earth,) her picture 
and her lord’s have visited some millions of her chil- 
dten, who have shown their affection for her by ad- 
niring two of the most monstrous of that progeny 
vhich French affectation and self-conceit, mistaking | 
the pressure of nightmare for the stoop of the god, 
have ever produced. Approach, ye admirers of Mil- 
ton’s matchless pair, and see them translated into. 
Freich, and tell us whether you think Monsieur | 
Adam—himself a proof (were he a portrait) that the | 
secies did not need two progenitors, being as much | 





sblack as a white; or Madame Eve, smacking more | 
of the Palais Royal than of Paradise—the first | 
man and woman, or the /ast man and woman— | 
the first noble beginning, or the last meretricious 
md degraded end of their species? Such artificial | 
beings, you feel, are quite secure. They cannot fall; 
they are fallen already, and too far ever to arise. 
One is reminded of the words of Shakspere :—“ If 
Adam fell in his innoceney, no wonder though John | 
Palstaff fall in his sin.” We cease to wonder at their | 
fall, and humbly think that that of Sir John, in the| 
gutter before the Boar’s Head, Eastcheap, might as | 
won have provoked the fantastic and forced symp- | 


wms of nature’s sympathy with which the “ Expul- 
- fon” abounds, 


Milton’s management of his angels and devils 
yreves as much as anything in the poem the versa- 
ility of his genius, the delicacy of his discrimination 
feharacter, that Shaksperean quality in him which 
tas been so much overlooked. To break up the ge- 
veral angel or devil element into so many finely-in- 

ualised forms—to fit the language to the charac- 
vt of each—to do this, in spite of the dignified and 
“mewhat unwieldy character of his style—to avoid 
ssipidity of excellence in his seraphs, and insipidity 

in his fiends—to keep them erect and un- 
ed, whether in the presence of Satan on the 
~ tide, or of Messiah on the other—was a problem 
wring skill as well as daring, dramatic as well 

“powers. No mere monotonist could have suc- 

it. Yet, what vivid portraits has he drawn 
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other, as well as in their names, to the two 
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| the utterances of each. 


5a 


Moloch, Belial, Mammon—all perfectly distinct—all 
speaking a leviathan language, which, in all, how- 
ever, is modified by the character of each, and in nore 
sinks into mannerism. If Milton had not been the 
greatest of epic poets, he might have been the secon 
of dramatists. Macaulay has admirably shown how, 
or rather that Shakspere has preserved the distine- 
tion between similar characters, such as Hotspur and 
Faleonbridge; and conceded even to Madame d’Ar- 
blay a portion of the same power, in depicting seve- 
ral individuals, all young, all clever, all clergymen, 
all in love, and yet all unlike each other. But Mil- 
_ton has performed a much more difficult achievement. 
He has represented five devils, all fallen, all eloquent, 
all in torment, hate, and hell, and yet all so distinet 
that you could with difficulty interchange a line of 
None but Satan, the incar- 
nation of egotism, could have said— 





i 
| 


‘* What matter where, if I be still the same?” 
None but Moloch—the rash and desperate—could 
thus abruptly have broken silence— 
‘* My sentence is for open war.” 
None but Belial—the subtle, far-revolving fiend, 
could have spoken of — 
“ Those thoughts that wander thro’ eternity." 


None but Mammon, the down-looking demon, 
would ever, alluding to the subterranean riches of 
hell, have asked the question— 


‘© What can heaven show more?” 


Or, who but Beelzebub, the Metternich of Pande- 


‘| monium, would havecommenced his oration with such 


grave, terrific irony as— 


‘‘ Thrones, and imperial powers, offspring of heaven, 
Ethereal virtues, or these titles now 
Must we renounce, and, changing style, be called 
Princes of hell?” 


Shakspere could have done a similar feat, by creat- 
ing five men, all husbands, all black, and all jealous of 
their white wives; or else, five human fiends, all 
white, all Italian, and all eager to throw salt and gun- 
powder on the rising flame of jealousy, and yet each 
distinct from our present Othello and Lago; and this 
Shakspere might have done, and done with ease, 
though he did it not. 

Perhaps, to settlethe place, and comparative merit, 
of the “‘ Paradise Lost,” is an attempt which appears 
more difficult than it really is. Miltou himself may 
have, and has a considerable number of competitors, 
and in our judgment, two superiors : Shakspere and 
Dante. His work can be compared properly to but 
two others: the “ Iliad” and the “ Divina Comedia,’’ 
These are the first three among the productions of 
imaginative genius. Like Bennevis, Ben-Maedhui, 
and Cairntoul, still contesting, it is said, the sove- 
reignty of Scotland’s hills (now rising above, and 
now sinking below each other, like three waves of 
the sea), seem those surpassing masterpieces, We 
cannot, in our limits, even enter into a field so wide 
as the discussion of all the grounds on which we pre-. 
fer the English poem. It is not because it is of later 
date than both, and yet as original as either. Time 
should never be taken into account, when we speak. 
of an immortal work; what matters it whether it was. 








a » Raphael, (how like, in their difference 






painters!) Abdiel, Uriel, Beelzebub, 


written in the morning, in the evening, or at noon. 
It is not that it was written amid danger and dark- 
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ness—who knows how Homer fared as he rhapsodized 
the Iliad? or who knows not that Dante found in his 
poem the escape of immeasurable sorrow / It is not 
(Warton notwithstanding) that it has borrowed so 
much from Scripture : such glorious spangles we are 
ready to shear off, and deduct, in our estimate of the 
poem’s greatness. It is not that it bears unequivo- 
cal traces of a higher path of genius, or that it is 
more highly or equally finished. But it is, that 
begun with a nobler purpose, and all but equal 
powers, it has called down, therefore, a mightier 
inspiration. Homer’s spur to write or rhapsodize 
was that which sends the war-horse upon the spears ; 
and the glory of the ‘ Lliad” is that of a garment 
rolled in blood. In Dante, the sting is that of 
personal anguish, and the acmé of his poem is in 
the depth of hell—a hell which he has replenished 
with his foes. Milton, in fact, as well as in figure, 
wrote his work to vindicate the “ways of God tomen;” 
and this purpose never relinquished—penetrating the 
whole poem straight as a ray passing through an un- 
refracting medium, gathering around it every severe 
magnificence and beauty, attracting from on high, 
from the very altar of celestial incense, burning coals 
of inspiration—becomes at last the poem’s inacces- 
sible and immortal crown. 

Let us glance for a moment, ere we close, at what 
was even finer than Milton’s transcendent genius— 
his character. lis life was a great epic itself. 
Byron’s life was a tragi-comedy. Sheridan’s was a 
brilliant farce. Shelley’s was a wild, mad, stormy 
tragedy, like one of Nat Lees’s. Keats’s life was a 
brief, beautiful lyric, beginning and ending with 
‘“*Oh.” Moore’s has been alove-song. Coleridge's 
was a ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.”  Schiller’s 
was a harsh, difficult, wailing, but ultimately victo- 
rious war ode, like one of Pindar’s. Goethe's was 
a brilliant, somewhat melodramatic, but finished 
novel, ‘Tasso’s was an clegy. But Milton, and 
Milton alone, acted as well as wrote an epic com- 
plete in all its parts—high, grave, sustained, majes- 
tic. His lifewas a self-denied life. “Susceptible,” says 
one, “as Burke, to the attractions of historical pre- 
scription, of royalty, of chivalry, of an ancient church, 
installed in cathedrals, and illustrated by old martyr- 
doms—he threw himself, the flower of elegance, on 
the side of the reeking conventicle—the side of hu- 
manity, unlearned and unadorned.” It was a life of 
labour and toil; labour and toil unrewarded, save by 
the secret sunshine of his own breast, filled with the 
consciousness of Divine approbation, and hearing 
from afar the voice of universal future fame. It was 
a life of purity. Even in his youth, and in the 
countries of the south, he seems to have remained 
entirely unsullied. Although no anchorite, he was 
temperate to a degree, saying with John Elliot, 
“Wine is a noble, generous liquor, and we should be 
thankful for it, but water was made before it.”” Rapid 
in his meals, he was never weary of the refreshment 
of music ; his favourite instrument, as might have 
been expected, being the organ. It was a life not 
perfect : there were spots on his fame, acerbities of 
temper, harshness of language, peculiarities of opi- 
nion, which proved him human, and grappled him 
with difficulty to earth, like a vast balloon ere it 
takes its bound upwards. It was in some measure 
a complete life, not a tantalising fragment, nor sepa- 
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rated segment; but it evolved as gradually and ger. 
tainly as a piece of solemn music. It was the life of 
a patriot, faithful found among the faithless, faith. 
fulonly he; and Abdiel, that dreadless angel, is 
just Milton transferred to the skies. It was, above 
all, the life of a Christian—yes, the life of a Chris. 
tian, although the Evangelical Alliance would poy 
shut its door in his face. It was a life of prayer 
of faith, of meek dependence, of perpetual commun. 








ing with Heaven. Milton’s piety was nota holloy 
form, not a traditional cant, not a bigotry, not the 
| remains merely of youthful impression, as of a scald 
received in childhood ; it was founded on personal 
inquiry; it was at once sincere and enlightened, 
strict and liberal; it was practical, and pressed on his 
every aetion and word, like the shadow of an unseeg 
presence. Hence was his soul cheered in sorrow 
and blindness, the more as he lived in daily, hourly 
expectation of Him whom he called “the shortly. 
expected King,” who, rending the heavens, was to, 
and shall yet, give him a house from heaven, where 
they that look out at the windows are not darkened, 

Thus faintly have we pictured John Milton. For. 
give us, mighty shade ! wherever thou art, mingling 
in whatever choir of adoring spirits, »r engaged in 
whatever exalted ministerial service above, or whe- 
_ther present now among those “ millions of spiritual 
‘creatures which walk the earth ;’’ forgive us the 
feebleness, for the sake of the sincerity of the offer. 
‘ing; and reject it not from that cloud of incense which, 
‘with enlarging volume, and deepening fragrance, is 
‘ascending to thy name, from every country, and in 
every language! 

We say, with enlarging volume, for the fame of 
Milton must not only continue, but extend. And 
perhaps the day may come, when, after the sun of 
British empire is set, and Great Britain has become 
(as Babylon, and as Tyre, and even after its language 
has ceased to be a living tongue, the works of Mib 
‘ton and of Shakspere shall alone preserve it—for 
these belong to no country, and to no age, but to all 
‘countries, and all ages, to all ages of time—to all 
'eycles of eternity. Some books may survive the last 
burning, and be preserved in celestial archives, 
| specimens and memorials of extinguished worlds; and 
‘if such there be, surely one of them must be the 
|“Paradise Lost.” } 

In fine, we tell not our readers to imitate Milton + 
| geaius—that may be too high a thing for them; bat 
‘to imitate his life, the patriotism, the sincerity, the 
| manliness, the purity, and the piety of his characte. 
| When considering him, and the other men of his 
day, we are tempted to say, ‘‘ There were giants u 
‘those days,” while we have fallen on the days of litt 
‘men—nay, to cry out with her of old, “1 sa¥ 
_ascending from the earth, and one of them 8 
an old man whose face is covered with a 
‘these days of rapid and universal change, what 
for a spirit, so pure, so wise, so sincere, and 80 of 
 * , mE Dig | 
‘as his! and who will not join in the languag® 
| Wordsworth ?— 


“ Milton! thou shouldst be living at this hout- 
England hath need of thee. She is a fen 
Of stagnant waters. Weare selfish men. — 
Thy soul was like a star; and dwelt apart ; 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free. 
So didst thou travel on life’s common W&Js 
In cheerful godliness ; and thy heart 
The lowliest duties on itself did lay. 
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* fommon, that both men were democrats. 


Because there is universal suffra ge, because there, 


Mad of imposing him on them, with the power to! 
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Atis BY PERCY B. ST. JONN. 


o7HE INSURRECTION OF THE 23p, 2441, 25ru, AND 
26rn JUNE" 
* Tar varied and rapid progress of events on the 
(Continent compels us to view this month as the most. 
terrible—the most awful—the most dreadful of all, 
the many scenes of revolution which have dosolated | 
and storm-swept the beautiful cityof Paris, Pormany 
hundred years, that city has known little else than, 
tempest and war. Quiet intervals of repose have in-| 
terrened, but only to make the awakening more start- | 
jing. From long before the Reformation until now, it, 
has been the practice, in this city, to manifest disap- | 
al of the acts and tendencies of power by riot and, 
ipsurrection. The Parisians are, without dispute, | 
turbulent. They have still, despite all their vicissi- | 
tudes, their political education to go through. There | 
little doubt that the circumstances I have now to| 
record are the severest lesson which they have ever, 
received. Perhaps it may prove the most efficacious, | 
- Avariety of causes brought about the insurrection | 
of Jane. 

The first, and, in my opinion, the most flagrant, | 
vas the weakness of the Executive —a weakness en- | 
tirely to be laid to the door of the National Assem-| 
Uy. This body, composed in general of men of anti- | 
revolutionary opinions, were still weak enough to 
give up the Executive power into the hands of five 
men—the majority of whose ideas were opposed to) 
those of the Legislature. After having given up 
this power, it showed itself so suspicious, so reserved, 
that the Executive Commission remained wholly 
powerless. Besides, the five men who composed it 
vere wholly discordant in their views. Lamartine, 
ilone, at the head of the State, would have ruled. 
France like a statesman. The same firm and ad-| 
nirable poliey which was his towards Europe would 
have been his towards France; but he had to out- 
veigh him Garnier Pages and Arago on the mode- 
rate side, Ledru Rollin onthe violent. It is true that 
lamartine, to keep quiet the Revolutionary party, | 
lo stave off disturbance, to gain time, made common 
fause with Ledru Rollin, with whom he had this in 
But be this. 
acit may, there was no unity in the Executive Com- 
mission, simply because the first element of a repub- 


was wanting—the one head to execute the will of 
the nation, 





isdemocracy, that by no means implies, as the Moun- | 
bain would have it, that one man shall not direct the 
‘nergies, and mind, and power of the nation. A re-| 
but gives the choice of this man to the people, | 

rm him at the expiration of his time of office, for | 
shall have done, if wrong and unjust, This 
tiple should have made Lamartine Provisional | 
ent of the Republic, unfettered, unchained ;| 
aa? different would have been the course of 


—— ee. 


Py . cr ee _— — 
velit imperfect knowledge which was possessed of affairs 
pe "rote “ The Battle of Paris,” commpels me to com- 


events which would have succeeded. But a govern- 
ment of five was chosen, and the nation paid the pe- 
nalty for the incapacity of the Legislature. 

But what were the elements of disturbance and in- 
surrection in Paris? The poorer class of workmen, 
in the first place, had, certainly, most unwisely chosen 
for their representatives Lagrange, Proudhon, Pierre 
Leroux, and others, These men, the pretended friends 
of the workmen, were, in reality, their worst enemies, 
They taught that society is a thief, and deserving of 
death; that labour can only be plentiful when the 
things which create it are destroyed—trade, com- 
merce, capital, and civilization, luxury, the power to 
use and pay for the necessarics of life; that no hap- 
piness can be without returning to the primitive con- 
dition of savages ; that man will always be miserable, 
benighted, lost, dead to all that is noble, generous, 
and good, as long as he believes in God, who is, in 
fact, nothing, according to Proudhon, but the spirit of 
evil. These pestilent and odious personages, gorged 
with ambition, nursing hate, and avarice, and envy, 
in their hearts, ready to sacrifice a nation to notoriety, 
were, however, elected; and their fellow-legislators 
treated them with a scorn and contempt which was, 
certainly, unwise. Erroneous and Vicious as wero 
their ideas, as representatives of the popular will, 
momentarily entrapped, they should have been lis- 
tened to with decency. Then, again, Louis Napo- 
leon, enthusiastically returned, was all but denied a 
seat, which the people had given him. 

These are two causes of discontent; but many re- 
main behind. <A portion of the French democrats— 
thatportion knownas Socialistsand Communists—had 
among them a number of ambitious men, who dreamed 
of playing the part of Robespierre, Danton, Desmou- 
lins, Marat, who, a small minority of the Convention, 
ruled it, because backed by the irresistible popular will 
of Paris. These men recollected that the vietories of 
the Jacobins were the results all of insurrection ; they 
thus, for good or for ill, awed and terrified the Con- 
vention. The modern Mountain—the Flocons, Louis 
Blanes, Lagranges, Barbes, &c.—poor imitators, pale 
shadows of the great names of the revolutionary era, 
were sufficiently ignorant cf the changed state of 
France to imagine that their destructive theories, 
their designs against property, religion, and eiviliza- 
tion, could be crammed down the throats of the vast 
majority of a nation by a small and turbulent faction 
inagreat city. Let me not be misunderstood, Were 
I less a democrat and republican, I should hesitate to 
speak so strongly; and I honour and admire these 
men in all their efforts to obtain even the most ex- 
treme liberties for the people. 

The people—the honest workmen, the blouses— 
those who did the Revolution of 1789, of 1830, of 
1848, have, I venture to hope, no sincerer friend than 
myself; but I would say to them, as I would to all 
others of the same class, insurreetion is a saered 
right,which should never be abused. Against tyran- 
ny, against oppression, against those who keep a na- 
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tion in slavery, who crush and corrupt it, who de- 
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prive it of social and political rights, without giving 
in return even natioual existence and happiness, in- 
surrection is not only a sacred and glorious right, but 
a duty. All noble and generous men would approve 
and join it. But when a nation has conquered uni- 
versal suffrage—when it can have, if it but wishes 
it, the widest political liberties, good social laws—all, 
in fact, that human wisdom and human legislation 
can give, because it suffers—because it endures pain 
and labour—it cannot justly make war, simply be- 
cause there must be here a mere feeble minority seek- 
ing to impose their will upon the vastness of the 
community. Besides, under a revolution, in the state 
of transition from one form of government to another, 
however good,when the change has unfortunately been 
violent, there must be suffering, there must be distress. 
The demagogues, the raving brickbats and bludgeon 
politicians, have at once cried out in France, “ We 
did not fight in February for universal suffrage, fora 
republic, for the substitution of democracy for aristo- 
eracy ; we fought for bread, good wages, and work.” 
And,in God’s name, what else does democracy mean ¢ 
But it has not given it, they ery. Will it come by 
barricades, by slaughter, by sowing hate among the 
various classes of society? Never. 

No sane man conceives democracy to mean a 
wholesale change in the system of civilization, destruc- 
tion of capital, property, and the general reduction of 
mankind to the level of wretched Russian seris, 
Such may be the democracy of diseased, and low, and 
vulgar minds; but, 1 conceive, no generous and sen- 
8 ble monarchist would ever accept, even for the sake 
of his argument, this definition of democracy. This 
form of polity, as far as I understand it, necessarily 
conduces to no violent alteration in the constitution 
of society. Under democracy, there will, in all pro- 
bability, be rich and poor; as there will be talented 
and mediocre personages, idle and industrious, ther 
would, of course, be more education, more real reli 
gion, more morality, and there would be certain 
things peculiar to democracy. 


would be born with the barbarous privilege of rule; | 


No class or person | 
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of civilization, except in pastoral lands, with a most 
insufficient population, where there is no credit, there 
is starvation. A man cannot pay for all he requires 
in articles of necessity to the man who supplies him 
with what he needs, therefore he has adopted 

as a sign Which represents value ; but in all popy. 
lous countries which produce neither food, nor cloth. 
ing, nor even wood for use, in which civilization hag 
introduced arts and sciences, and luxuries, and Wants, 
all conducive to good ends, a hundred times ang 
more of labour, and work, and trade, and comme 
will go on in a day than all the gold in the country 








money, and wealth, and possessions, would not make 
men fit legislators for the land ; 
prevent capital from abusing its power, while it 
would continue to meet with the just reward of a 
thing which, dross as it is, diffuses labour, life, health, 
strength, love, hope, joy. lam noworshipperof gold— 
far from it—but | am not blind to the fact, that the 
vulgar abuse of it is mere drivelling. What does 
gold mean ¢ Nothing else than a metal chosen by 
mankind as a vehicle for barter and exchange, But 
this is its crime. Socialism wishes to destroy al] 
trade and commerce; that is, she wishes to see all the 
old nations of the earth semi-starved. Which nation 
can produce all its own wants’ Place France unde 
Socialism, leave her without coffee, tea, tobacco, silk, 
rice, sugar—condemn her to live on her products, on 
a bare sufficiency of corn, on her wine, by exporting 
which whole provinces exist, on a totally insufficient 
supply of meat—and God help the land, for none else 
will, until it leaves its Utopia, and returns to the land 
of common sense. But the demagogues, the red re- 
publicans, told the people, that if gold was their ene- 
my, credit was more so. Mad and wicked delusion. 
Under every system of government, under every phase 


wise laws would | 


could pay for conveniently; besides that, a heary 
|metal is awkward of transmission; therefore society 
_has invented a greater thing than gold—credit, Let 
| the workman recollect, that his very life, Lis existence, 
began on credit. It is credit brings him either tp 
labour at flax, wood, corn, beef, silk —everything, 
in fact, which gives him employment, wages, and food, 
I have been led into these crude observations, be. 
‘ause | hope the events in Paris may prove a wam. 
ing to us; and that those who are, unhappily, mis. 
guided in this country, by men equally faise, hollow, 
and inimical to the true interests of the artizans, may 
‘hear plain common-sense truths from the lips of an 
extreme democrat. 
| Other parties were also behind. There were a 
‘small knot of extreme and entire republicans who 
believed the National Assembly to be not honestly 
_republican—who believed it in the hands of a selfish 
and cunning reactionary party, chiefly from the fa 
vour shown to Thiers, the talented but unsafe, to 
say nothing more, political shuttlecock, the ex-te- 
publican, ex-Orleanist, ex- Napoleonite, ex-Regeney- 
man, the gagger of the press, the unmerciful vietim- 
iser of ihe democratic party; a man whose celebrity 
is as inconecivable as his fickleness. They had cer- 
tainly too much cause for complaint of this kind 
Dupin, Berryer, Barrot, Thiers, all the names pect 
iliarly offensive to the whole republican party, were 
prominently stuck forward as presidents cf the 
, &c. This was no crime, but it was u 
wise, and strengthened a belicf, in which I concur, 
that the National Assembly is not, and never Was 
republican, certainly not democratic. Circumstances 
will show, but I firmly and honestly believe, that 
there are not three hundred men in the Legislatare 
who would not craw] at the feet of any tyrant that 
was bold and lucky enough to make the experiment, 
All have a right to their opinions, but as all, save the 
| Vendeans,were elected under the mask of republicat 
‘ism, the monarchists were traitors and decelvert ] 
therefore understand the indignation of the enthus- 
astic but somewhat hot headed French democrath 
though I wholly cast off all idea of justifying thet 
mode of showing their indignation. As long as™a® 
versal suffrage remains, they have the power, if 
have the will, to preserve the Republic. 

The mere fact, that there is a design against UB 
versal suffrage, is no justification. Should the N# 
tional Assembly suddenly abolish universal suffrag 

1 should, on the other hand, consider insurrection # 
once more a duty on the party of the unen : 
because they would be robbed of what they had 
on the part of the enfranchised, from sym 
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~ nothing can justify insurrection, except the 
etal of an ambitious man, trusted with power, 
Sctine the law, betraying his trust, and seeking 
ip establish despotism. 
in, there were the Bonapartists, Orlean- 
ists, and Carlists. The three claimants of these three 
monarchical parties, quarrelling for that they | 
pad no right to, remind one of three thieves disputing | 
sboat another man’s purse; but I doubt the direct. 
‘ination of any of the pretenders in the insur- 
rection, The Duke de Bordeaux has, notoriously, | 
ysared his partisans that premature efforts will ruin | 
all his hopes ; Louis Philippe is utterly hopeless, the | 
Dechess of Orleans incapable of such baseness, and, 
toais Napoleon too poor, if, indeed, it be possible for | 
him to have been knave enough. 





stiy more monarchical than Louis Philippe or his 
qoondam guardian, Bonapartists more extreme than 
thenephew of the ex-Emperor. These men, of course, | 
are the interested ; those who aspire to place, power, | 
immunities, and privileges, through the advent of 
nyalty. Such men are always in ahurry. Without. 
principle, caring nothing for their country or poste-_ 
rity, they look only to their miserable private in-| 
wrests. Afraid that death may come, and snatch 
them from the scene before their avarice or ambition 
ie satisfied, they use any means, however infamous, | 
of success. 

Just now in France there is but one road to mo- | 
urhy—through continued anarehy. The French, 
wearied of Hcence, driven mad by the attacks of fac- | 
tions, continually disturbed, fighting every month, | 
vith around her a wretched, miserable section of 
warchists, who prefer despotism to liberty, would be 
varied perhaps of the struggle, and grasp despe- 
niely at tyranny to gain peace. Thus reason to. 
themselves, and to others when they dare, as they) 
tome, certain Royalists, the refuse in principle 


} 
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Those who desired an insurrection, saw the oppor- 
tunity, and seized it. For a long time preparations 
had been made. Powder, balls, guns, food, money, 
had all been laid by with cautious and unremitting 
care. Chiefs had been appointed——generals, cap- 
tains, lieutenants, corporals; and not only this, but 
a provisional government to France. Men in high 
places encouraged and supported the tremendous 
conspiracy. It is not known, as yet, to what extent 
the Social Mountain in the Chamber is implicated 
in the insurrection, but history will, I conceive, if not 
justice, explain this. The most masterly and minute 
Paris was 
laid down on a map insurrectionally, Her strong 















3ut there are || 
(arlists more Carlist than their prince, Orleanists || 
|Fighth, and Ninth Legions of the National Guard 
‘were almost to a man with the conspirators, Mont- 





and weak points were explained. Military men were 
ready both to show the science of attack and defence; 
engineers taught barricading; while the Twelfth, 


marire, La Chapelle, La Villette, Belleville, and 
other outskirts, furnished large bodies of National 
Guards in the same position. Never had an insur- 
rection such power before—not since the history of 
Paris. But all other insurrections were against des- 
potism—this was against the Republic. This ex- 
plains how the most formidable rising in French his- 
tory was put down. Under the monarchy, eighty 
thousand armed and disciplined insurgents would 


| have scarcely met with resistance. 


A large number of the clubs served, too, as the 
focus of the plot. 

Ever since the February Revolution, certain of 
these bodies had aimed at taking the position of the 
clubs of 1793. The vast power, influence, and cele- 
brity of the Jacobin Club was fresh in all their me- 
mories. In 1848, however, it appeared that the 
clubs were doomed to have no more than a legiti- 
mate influence, and this by no means suited the 


views of the Blanquis, Blancs, Michelets, Barbes, 
f their party, but clearly the most active and ener- | Flottes, and the other rabid clubbists. 
etic, because driven on by a dogged egotism. This || 
etion of Royalism, Carlism, and Imperialism, was 


Hence we 
find them denouncing every party in power, accus- 
ing of reaction the purest republicans, designating as 


athe bottom of some portion of the insurrectionary || traitors the best friends of the people—Lamartine, 


feeling, | 


Remain behind the national workshops. This 
atitution, noble and good in intention, had proved 
\ fertile source of uneasiness, irritation, and anarchy. | 
The eongregation of a body of one hundred thousand 
net, of one particular class, together, some ignorant, | 
"me semi-educated, open all to clap-trap oratory, | 
#delusive promises, to belief in the large promises | 
€vlfish demagogues, poor, having been long op- 
meted and treated as an inferior race of beings, was 
Nighly impolitic. To feed those cast out of work by 
lution was a sacred duty of those who, 
shaken, still had something left. But it 
wald have been more wise, more prudent, to have 
wided bringing such a mass together, like an army. 
: ly such a body had to be brigaded and 
‘is..” and thus every opening was given for 
being made a bad use of. Suddenly it was 
vt that they were about to be dissolved, 
ry vague promise that support should be 

elt eittinned P PI 


We at on : 
_™ Shee come to the insurrection, by this very 
“atement, _— 

















Marrast, Dornes, and all the republicans of the mo- 


derate school, and of the Mountain, who were con- 


tent to try pacific agitation. 

After the conspiracy of the 15th May, well-in- 
formed persons became persuaded that there was an 
insurrection in the wind. The extreme red repub- 
licans proceeded to organise a banquet of 150,000 
guests, at the modest charge of twopence-halfpenny 
English. This was to be the mode employed to get 
the insurgents together. The utmost terrorprevailed. 
About the 15th June, menacing and terrible rumours 
got afloat ; threats were used against the Executive 
Commission, who were to fall, as they had risen, by 
a banquet. Lamartine, Arago, Ledru Rollin, Marie, 
Garnier Pages, though more or less known as sincere 
republicans, were marked for death. 

Meanwhile, the National Assembly, foreseeing the 
troubles from the crowds round the Portes St. Denis 
and St. Martin every night, from the agitation in 
the national workshops, received with favour a pro- 
position relative to these latter, and passed, as ur- 
gent, three projects or decrees :—1, Against the con- 
tinued freedom of liberated convicts, guilty of a rup- 
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ture of ban; 2. Relative to the workmen of the 
national workshops not having dwelt in Paris a 
year; 3. On those who, though resident in Paris 
for more than a vear, were offered employment out 
of the national workshop. 

On the 20th June, several representatives called 
for the immediate dissolution of the national work- 
shops. On the 22d, the day before the first sign of 
the insurrection, it was plain to Girardin, to Caus- 
sidiere, and to many others, that the hour of revolt 
was at hand. Girardin published the following in 
the Presse :— 

‘¢ Everything must go much worse than it is now.” | 

66 Why so ?’ 

** Because we have but one way to keep the power, | 
which is fading from us,” 

“ What means ?”’ 

“ That of rendering necessary the dictatorship of 
Cavaignac.”’ | 

‘* But he is a man of undecided character, of weak 
mind.” 

“* What matter; that is not generally known; and | 
his weakness has for corrective 60,000 men in and | 
around Paris. We only wait for the circumstances, | 
and they will not keep us long in waiting.” 

This showed considerable foresight in Girardin; | 
but then, as a man of the press, he was better in- | 
formed than he chose to own. On the same day, | 
appeared in the Wonitev;—“ The Commission of the 
Iixecutive Power has given orders that enlisting | 
should at once begin inthe National Workshops. It | 
will be recollected, that a recent decision preseribed | 
thatthe workmen, from seventeen totwenty-five,should | 
coutract engagements in the army, or that, upon their 
refusal, they should no longer be received in the Ate- 
liers, which keep them now-a-days, The execution | 
of this measure was delayed, that all the young work- 
men might have time to make their choice after due 
reflection. But the public, and the workmen them- 
selves, will view with pleasure this measure, by which 
is commenced the solution of this great question.” 

Making use of this, the leaders of the Ate/iers, on 
the 22d, determined not to lose time. They persuaded 
the workmen that a varicty of schemes were on foot 
for their annihilation and destruction; that they 
were about to be sent away into departmental colo- 
nies, and there abandoned; that, mostly, unhealthy 
and insalubrious places had been selected, on purpose 
to destroy them; that they were removed from Paris 
to serve the purposes of the reaction, for the annihila- 
tion of the Republic, and the restoration of one of the 
selfish tyrants, whom they all so much hated. 

Early in the morning of Thursday, the 22d of June, 
large bodies of workmen began to congregate in dif- 
ferent quarters of the town, at the Pantheon, at the 
Bastile, near the Luxembourg, and on other points. 
They cried aloud, a bas Lumartine! a bas Marie! 
a bas le Commission Evecutive! and none stayed or 
hindered them. All day this continued. Round the 
Portes St. Denis and St. Martin, they congregated at 
an early hour, while a printed placard brought some 
15,000 around the Canal St. Martin ; the placard in- 
timated that all workmen who desired to labour, 
were invited to a certain spot, at a certain hour. 
When they came, they found that the work intended 
was an insurrection ; and away they went home for 
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arms and ammunition, and to concert measures for 
the next day. 

It was not intended originally that the ins 
tion should burst out until the 14th day of July, the 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastile ; for, on this 
day was to take place the monster banquet, at os 
centimes, the great aim of those who wished a hey 
Revolution, But, the anarchical clubs, foreseeing, by 
the coming dissolution of the Ateliers Nationaur, that 
their army was about to be taken from them, ad. 
vanced the hour of action. All day on Thursday, the 
‘central power of the insurrection sat in a certain 
‘house discussing the propriety or not of action. Ther 
was some difference of opinion ; but, early in the 
evening, the signal was given, and everywhere it was 
intimated that the insurrection was to begin on the 
following morning. 

The plan, to any one in possession of a map of 
Paris, will be at once seen to be admirable, 

The insurgents showed much military skill, and 
knowledge of defence. They had laid down a clea 
and able plan. On the left bank, the first body of 
the insurgents had its quarters-general at the Pan. 
theon, and spread over the whole of the Rue § 
Jacques to the City, and to near the Pont Saint 
Michel. A second column occupied the Rue St 
Victor, the Place Maubert, and the bridge of the 
Hotel Dicu, 

On the right bank, the first body of insurgents had 
its head-quarters at the hospital in course of con- 
struction at the top of the Faubourg St. Denis, at 
the Clos St. Lazare, of which they had made a fer- 
tress; and from thence it extended to the Boulevard, 
by the streets of the Faubourg Poissonniere, the Fau- 
bourg St. Denis, and the Faubourg St. Martin. The 
Church of St. Vincent de Paul, well fortified, com- 
manded the Rue Hauteville, equally barricaded, 
The seeond column rested on the enormous barricade 
erected on the Place de la Bastile, at the entrance 
of the Faubourg St. Antoine, and by the Rue St 

Antoine, extending to the Church of St. Gervais 
|behind the Hotel de Ville. 

Such was the plan of battle. 

At eight o'clock, on the evening of Thursday, 
vast mass of workmen, and others of the conspiraters, 
were congregated silently on the Place du Pantheos. 
Not a word was spoken. Nota torch or lantern Wa 
carried, to illumine this body of ten thousand mes, 
iineeting at night, to receive the signal word from 
their leaders. All was stillness, anxiety, and pe 
tience, A few low murmurs were heard, and tha: 
|was all. The neighbours, used to the great attrowpe 
|| ments for discussion, paid little attention to what 

would have spread terror and alarm over any ¢ 
‘city. Suddenly, a man, with long black hair, 
‘those near him said, was hoisted on the shoulders 
'| some others, and a dead silence prevailed. 
'| words of the orator were few, hurried, and incoherest 
| but full of determination. He alluded to the saffer 
'|ings and miseries of the people, and exclaimed ts 
'|they could only be remedied by victory over : 
| oppressors. He said that the people fought not ® 
| 
| 








universal suffrage in February, but for wos 
bade them not fail this time, as they valued the¢ 
|| nal victory of their principles. 


This speech was received in silence, but with 
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fiheant nods ; and the whole party departed on its 
errands. A column of about four or five 

-seand men marched away in the direction of the 
flotel de Ville, with a flag at their head. They} 
reached the quai of the Hotel, crossed the Place, and | 
oak the direction of the Faubourg du Temple, there 
effect a junction with the workmen of that quarter, | 
sod of the Faubourg St. Antoine. As they went) 
slong, men glided out of lanes, and alleys, and open 
joor-ways, to join the insurgent army. 

Immediately after the passing of the column, the 
Place of the Hotel de Ville was closed to all passers, | 
snd the Bridge of Arcole occupied militarily. Severe 
measures of precaution began to be taken. The Na- | 
fopal Guard were summoned by word of mouth, in- | 
stead of beat of drum; and the civil guard obeyed | 
orders but slowly. As usual, they did not believe in | 
the insurrection until they heard the guns, At ten, | 
s squadron of dragoons and several companies of the | 
line, Garde Mobile, and National Guard, came, and, 
forming a camp, bivouacked in the Place de l’[lotel 
de Ville. At eleven, a battalion of the line took pos- 
sssion of the Prefecture of the Police. 

It is well known that three places were aimed at 
bythe insurgents. First, the Hotel de Ville, and the 
Police Office, which, captured, all transmission of 
orders and combined action became difficult on the | 
part of power; and then the National Assembly. For | 
this reason the district round these three important | 
buildings, the citadels of the law, were peculiarly 
ared for. The insurgents, however, lost no time. 
They first began to make barricades at the mouth | 
ofevery strect leading into the insurgent half of the 
tity, and so admirably were their measures combined, 
that, from wall to wall, right across the centre of the 
great city, they succeeded in raising a line of forti- 
feation. Paris was, during the night, cut into two 
parts, almost equally large —one insurgent, the other 
governmental, 

The revolters laboured all night, while the Govern- 
nent, shocked, undecided, uncertain, was paralysed 
bythe variety of ideas. Lamartine—sad, broken- 
hearted, painfully hurt at this new revolutionary 
movement against the Republice—was desirous of 
‘rong repression, but is said to have wished person- 
ally to perish in the terrible conflict. Another party 
emed to consider it but a repetition of the 15th 
May, which would end equally without bloodshed. 

However this may be, the night enabled the insur- 
gutstodo much of their werk. The dawn, however, | 
e€ much unfinished. Ample leisure was given to 
fem. It was nine o'clock before the rappel was beat 
"Many quarters; in some, however, the call to arms. 
*4 sounded as early as seven. 
The most formidable barricades as yet were those | 











the Portes St. Denis and St. Martin. Early in the | 


meming, about fifty men, in blouses, caught hold of | 
“omnibus, threw it down, placed along with it 
"ter-earts, planks, shutters, &e., and then behind 
Proceeded to erect a solid stone wall, with the 
‘tp pavement. Meanwhile, bands of armed in- 
"gents rushed around the neighbourhood, rousing 
Yorkmen to arms. Everywhere they went, bar- 
rose behind barricades—in the Rue St. Mar- 

St, Faubourg St. Martin, Rue St. Denis, and Rue 
St. Denis, At every one was stationed a 
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small body of twenty or thirty armed men. But this 
populous quarter was not alone at work. At the foot 
of the Rue St. Jacques, on the other side of the river, 
other similar redoubts were being thrown up, The 
Rue St. Jacques is a narrow winding street, easily 
defended. Round the Clos St. Lazare, in the Place 
Baudoyer, de Vosges, Bastile, from the Catacombs 
to the Barrier of Ia Villette, barricades were rising. 

But, worse still, the insurrection was an army. 
The Faubourg St. Antoine was freely in its power. 
Its numbers were increasing, Its arms, courage, 
hopes, became greater every hour. If, instead of pre- 
paring to defend, they had marched at once in three 
great columns on the National Assembly, Paris was 
in their power. But Providence watched over the 
creat city; and, though the insurrection was gaining 
power, the force of the Government was increasing 
every hour. 

It was twelve The barricaders of St. 
Denis had established their head-quarters in a wine- 
shop. A mass of some five hundred men, armed and 
unarmed, congregated round the door; workmen in 
blouses; well-dressed persons, semi-disguised; chiefs, 
with searfs and armlets, while a flag waved on 
the barricade. The ruppe! was loudly beating all 


o’clock. 


around. The drums were beat in the neighbouring 
streets. The National Guard collected, and a small 


party advanced on the front of the revolt. They were 
met by a force from the barricade, and from the ad- 
jacent houses, from the summit of the Porte, and 
everywhere a man could place himself, The Na- 
tional Guards, but ten men, thereat retreated, until 
reinforced by a hundred men, who rushed hurriedly 
to the conflict. A well-directed and severe fire met 
them. ‘They replied, but the advantage of their ad- 
versaries’ position made their effort hopeless. While 
they were in doubt whether to charge or retreat, a 
sudden sortie of the insurgents took place, They 
were far greater in number than the civic guard, 
who were compelled to yield, leaving ten or twelve 


‘victims, 


At that moment a battalion of the second legion 
came up. Seeing at once the state of affairs, they 


took up their position, and a murderous engagement 
began, which-left many victims on both sides. 


The 
regular platoon discharges of the National Guard 
did great execution on the defenders of the barrieade, 
though the position of these latter enabled them to 
reply most terribly. Suddenly the attackers were 
reinforced by a detachment of infantry. Animated 
by mutual zeal, they vigorously assailed the barri- 
cade; the insurgents fought desperately, but the 
valour, conduct, and superior force of the others soon 
decided the fortune of the hour, and the position was 
carried at the point of the bayonet, capturing many 
prisoners, and occupying the houses which had so 
fatally served the revolters. Scareely was the vie- 
tory gained, when Lamoriciere came up, heading his 
force, an extensive column, but only in time to pay 
honour to the corpses of thirty National Guard, car- 
ried away in mournfal procession. A most excellent 
system of repression was then put in practice in this 
quarter. ‘he National Guard occupied the corner 
of every street, forced idlers and loiterers to move on, 
conducted all new arrivers to their place of destina- 
tion, and thus prevented the erection of barricadds, 
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and the movement of the disaffected into the insur- 
gent quarters, 

But, though ended here for the moment, the strug- 
gle was tremendous elsewhere. In the Rue du lFau- 
bourg Poissoniere, a fierce combat took place. A 
powerful barricade was erected. ‘Three strong de- 
tachments, severally of Mobile, National Guards, and 
the line, attacked the post. For twenty minutes 
the resistance was too great to be vanquished, The 
insurgents, forced, as usual, from a multitude of 
places, at length, however, were compelled to retreat; 
while, their commander, an oflicer of the National 
Guard, in uniform, was arrested. 
barricade was carried, twenty others rose in its place, 
aud made the assailants begin their attack again, 

From an early hour, considerable emotion had been 
experienced around the Palais de Justice. Groups of 
men were noticed gliding through the narrow and 
gloomy adjacent strects, silently, quietly, without 
cries or threats. But business went on in the West- 
minster Ilall of Paris, tilled with suitors and cheats, | 
barristers and attorneys, guarded by a detachment 
of the Mobile Guards, who had received express 
orders to quit their post on noe consideration, but to 
defend it against all hazards. Strong pickets were 
placed near the railed front, and the young soldiers | 
of the new guard were thus wholly sheltered from a, 
surprise, About two o'clock, sinister rumours began 
to circulate, It became known that barricades had. 
risen up in the celebrated Rue Planche Nubray, fa- | 
Seve- 


But, though one 


mous in the annals of Parisian insurrections. 
ral gun-shops were at once attacked and. stripped. | 
As usual, the insurgents took nothing but arms, The 
The drum | 
was heard on all sides ; and, at intervals, discharges of 


agents of insurrection still moved about. 


musketry, to the gloomy sound of the drum, beating- 
up the city to battle, slaughter, and death. 
two solitary attacks on individuals took place by re. 
volters, 
advocates rushing to the ranks of the National) 


One or, 


At this the law-courts shut up—celients and , 


Guard, or of the insurgents, 


A crowd had, meanwhile, collected in the Rue Con 
stantine, © spacious street fronting the Palais de 
eustice, 


Presently, some carts were upset at a sig- | 


nal, and two very strong barricades were formed, 


Bound by seVeTe orders, the Mobile Guard were com 


pelled to remain within the eourt yard of the legal | 
palace. 
who conceived that the soldiers of the revolution of 


This gave new confidence to the revolters, | 
Be \ | 


four months baek were with them. This was an 


error, as the Mobil Ss demanae dw ith loud erie s, ord rs 
to march against them. Meanwhile, some soldiers 


were fired upon, on the Place of the Clureh of Notre 


Dame, looking down once more on revolt aud carnage 
for the hundredth time. 
Presently, orders arrived 
Garde Mobile rushed to arms, and sallied forth, after 
loading their guns, In an instant, they cleared the 
Place, Joined by a battalion of the National Guard, || 
they then marched up to the barricades, and carried 
them. But soon the city was again in disturbance. 
A. body of workmen, ex-Republican Guards in uni-| 
form, and others, proceeded in procession from the || 


' 


the drums beat —the 


' 


Place Dauphine, under the direction of an aged per-|| In a hurry to triumph, they were glad 
son. ‘They openly avowed their intention of attack-||to throw out any men who belonged to the 
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Republique Democratigue et Sociale! inding hot 
sufficient support, they proceeded to complete the 
barricades of the Pont St. Michel, on whieh ther 
hoisted the crimson flag of the red Republic, By 
about five or six o'clock, however, the struggle ap. 
peared over, They were soon to be undeceiyed, 
I’xtraordinary precautions had been adopted for 
the protection of the National Assembly by its pre- 
sident and questors. All the avenues leading to the 
place were occupied by troops, and at each end was 





a piece of artillery. 


| Considerable agitation pervaded the Assembly at 
‘an early hour, in consequence of the events passing 
at the Porte St. Denis. It was said thata large mn! 
titude had assembled there early in the morning, and 
pat 10 0’elock, a number of carriages, omnibuses, apd 
‘other vehicles were stopped and upset, and couverted 
into a barricade across the Boulevard, behind whieh 
(150 persons, armed with muskets, posted themselves. 
| Another was erected at the Porte St. Martin, and, 
at half past eleven o'clock, a third was commenced 
on the Boulevard opposite the Rue Mazagran, which 
the revolters had not time to finish, An individual, 
decently dressed, and mounted or the barricade of 
St. Denis, harangued the people. “ If we are to 
fight,” he said, ‘* let it be in the name of the demo- 
cratic republic, and not in that of a pretender,” The 
only cries uttered by the rioters were, ** Down with 
Lamartine ! “ Vive Louis Blanc,” and ‘The re. 
presentatives a la lanterne r 

At twelve o’clock, the rappel was beaten, and the 
National Guard took arms, ‘The greatest animation 
pervaded its ranks, and they attacked and carried 
the barricades with the utmost vigour. At one 
oelock, the Faubourg St. Antoine was almost entirely 
under the control of the public foree, ‘The factions 
in the neighbourhood of the Ilotel de Ville had cried, 
we | re la Republique Rouse di At two o'clock, the 
barricade at the Gate of St. Denis was in the poe 
session of the National Guard, but at the corner of 
the Rue St. Denis, and Rue du Poncea, the insur- 
vents still fired on the armed foree. In the Rues 
St. Martin and St. Meri the people assisted the Na- 
tional Guard in levelling the barricades, In the it- 
terior of the city attempts had been inade to con 


| 








struct barricades, but on the approach of the troops 


they had been abandoned, It was the National 
Guard, assisted by the Republican Guard, who stormed 
the barricade at the Gate of St. Martin. The cap 
tain, who was believed to have been killed,was merely 
wounded, The Second Legion carried the barricade 
erected at the Porte St. Denis, and the flag hoisted 


‘upon it was captured bya representative of the pee 
ple, whe brought it to the Assembly. 


Then the Ne 


tional Guards and troops of the line alternately 
platoon vollies, while the horse and foot Ltepublicas 


(iuards dispersed the groups of idlers who thronge! 
the side alleys on the Boulevards, 

Lamartine and Arago went both to the fight, au! 
did their utmost, by speaking and action, to appee# 
the insurrection, They did not succeed; and this 


‘their crime with the National Assembly, 19 ¥ 


the monarchiecal force had learned toknow itss 
of any escui 


hated ® 


ing the National Assembly, Their ery was, Vive da || tien of the Republicans, 
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Events, meantime, were progressing ; but, before 
alluding to the terrible events of that night, of which | 
[was o semi-spectator, I must record some of the | 
yenes and incidents of the day, 

At eleven o'clock in the forenoon, M. Covignan, 

in of voltigeurs, received orders at the Prefee- 
ture of Police to carry the barricade of the bridge at 
the Hotel Dieu. This was executed, the company 
marching in double-quick time; and the brave captain, 
leaping from barricade to barricade, as the insurgents 
gere driven back, soon cleared the quarter as far as 
the bottom of the Rue St. Jacques. The insurgents, 
to the number of about 200, then took refuge in the 
Raes de la Parchemineric and des Anglais, so as to 
shoot the assailants as they advanced up the Rue St. 
Jacques. Captain Covignan perecived the danger ; | 
bat giving way to the ardour of his soldiers, he pro- | 
ceeded against two other barricades which were raised 
in front of him, and sueeeeded, under a shower of 
balls, in penetrating as far as the top of the Rue des | 
Noyers, where he was caught, with only about 50. 
men, between six fires—namely, the top and bottom | 
of the Rue St. Jacques, the Rues du loin and des | 
Noyers, and the angles of the Rues de la Parehemi-. 
nerie and des Anglais. At this moment a sort of. 
stapor caused the fusillade to cease on both sides. 
The unfortunate voltigeurs were not able to move 
tither on the one side or the other. The insurgents 
remained thunderstruck at perceiving the intrepidity 
of these 50 soldicrs, Whilst the two parties deli- | 
lerated, a young man, in a red cap, and who was | 
wid to have been an officer in the African army, | 
opened his window, made a sign to the little band to 
beat a retreat, and in two minutes joined them in| 
the street, where he assisted to carry off Captain Co- | 
rignan, Who had beem»wounded in the hand, in eon 
junction with M. Senval, a druggist. This was the, 
first blood which flowed in the city. The insurgents 
returned to their post as soon as the troops had ro- 
tired. They rendered the barricades stronger, and 
kept guard on them till seven o’elock in the evening. | 
At this time a battalion of the Garde Mobile arrived, 
vho, after a desperate fight, succeeded in dislodging 
them from tlieir position, However, in flying, the 
msurgents fired a discharge into the apartment where 
the captain had reecived hospitality. It was only 
welimbing up by the sides of the houses, that this ci 
wen,who had been occupied in attending to the sick, 
ould find refuge in an adjoining house, where he 
had transported his fainting wife a few moments pre- 
Nous] y, 
To construct the barricade at the entrance of the 
Rue Planche-Mibray, on the Quay de Gévres, two 
of the small stone eolumns were overturned, an_ 
wanibus was capsized, and a quantity of paving- | 
mes were thrown up. The most complete and for- | 
Midable of the barricades was perhaps that at the 
‘trance of the Rue St. Jacques. It appeared a true 
formed of wood. It was raised to about 12 feet, 
tnd had for its defence 200 men. 
util one o'clock, on the borders of the Seine, the 
Peace was tolerably free; in the Rue St. Denis 
vere but few shops shut; the merchants in 
Markets still continued their sales— only, when 
, Sonal Guard passed, a group was immediately 
round him to learn the news, “It is noe 
‘ 


} . . 
| mission,”’ 
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thing,” he would reply. As high up the street as 
the Church St. Leu, the street commenced to be 


less frequented. There were many more people at 


ithe windows of the houses than on the door-steps, 


and at a few paces from the Rue aux Ours, the cir- 


| culation was prohibited by a company of the National 


Guards. At half-past one o'clock, about a hundred 
men in blouses arrived at this limit, Several of them, 
addressing themselves to the National Guards, en- 
‘deavoured to pass. They were repulsed, but with 
mildness, Then the most violent of the band ad- 
ivanced on the National Guard, who crossed bayonets 
‘to stop their progress. At this moment, the sharp 
report of a musket was heard at a distance, Exas- 
perated, a National Guard lowered his gun, and was 
labout to fire. ‘ Stop '* eried the lieutenant. The 
alerte was, however, already in the ranks of the in- 
surgents, who ran off in all directions, spreading over 


| ‘ ‘ ° . . 
‘the Rues du Cygne and Saint Magloire, erying, as 
ee 





they went along, ‘Aur armes, 

The Rue St. Martin alone offered a real character 
of agitation,at the height of the Rue Guerin- Boisseau, 
At this place, at two o'clock, a discharge of musketry 
was heard on the boulevard. ‘ Shut the windows!” 
cried the officers of the National Guards from all 
parts. In the hurry to execute this order, several 
squares of glass were broken, The emeutiers seemed 
Isolated but frequent musket-shots 
were heard. The charge was beaten in the Rue du 
Ponceau, and in the small adjacent streets. Those 
persons who were out from curiosity, driven back on 
all sides, were obliged to take to a temporary refuge 
in the nearest houses, which, it must be stated, was 


to approach, 


cheerfully afforded. 

Shortly after the first outbreak of the insurrection, 
many workmen in blouses cireulated over all Paris. 
They endeavoured to form groups, to sound the opi- 
nion and the degree of sympathy which there was 
amongst the population for their cause, Several of 
them were challenged by the National Guards, and 
| by others of the citizens. For the most part, they 
If, however, they found sup- 





| stole away quietly. 
| porters in the groups colleeted, more of them soon 
‘appeared, and barricades were raised, 

At five o’clock in the afternoon, a catastrophe 
oceurred in the city. The Republican Guard having 
yone up to a barricade, to fraternise with the people, 
and finding themselves between two barricades, two 
simultaneous discharges were made. All the comm- 
pany of the Republican Guard were massacred, 

MM. Vavin and Tessié de la Motte, deputies, went 
in the afternoon, about three o'clock, to the barri- 
cades in the Faubourg du Temple, to invite the 
emeuticrs to cease firing. They were received by a 
sharp discharge. Several soldiers were killed by 
their sides. M. Vavin returned to the Assembly in 
all haste, to demand reinforcements of troops. 

MM. Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, Garnier Pagés, and 
Marrast, rode over several parts of the town. They 
were received with groans and imprecations. In the 
Place de la Concorde, Lamartine was met with cries 
of “ Down with Lamartine, and the Executive Com- 
Lamartine felt this much at the time, 
but aware that it all arose from miseonception aud 
injustice, he smiled away the regrets of his friends, 
and trusted to posterity to do him justice, 
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M. Hutteau d’Origny, captain of the staff, was 
severely wounded in the Rue Saint Dominique. He 
dismounted from his horse, and approached a group 
where a man in a blouse was speaking. Having 
addressed a few words to this man, the latter drew 
a pistol from under his blouse, fired it at M. d’Origny, 
and immediately ran into a house aud shut the door. 
The National Guard arriving, the door of the house 
was opened, and on their entering, the porter of the 
house was found dead in the court, no doubt also 








killed by the assassin, who thus managed to eseape, 
Many individual acts of this kind injured the insur- | 
rection irreparably. 

Many persons in blouses, who cireulated through | 
Paris, on being searched by the National Guards, 
were found to have quantities of cartridges and arms 
on them; while an insurgent, very poorly clad, was 
arrested, on whom was found 11,000 franes in bank- 
notes, M. Jules Favre and another representative 
arrested a well-dressed individual, who declaimed at 
the corner of a street, and who wished to post a sedi- 
tious placard. 

One of the most murderous combats was that which 
took place on the Friday, at the Place Lafayette. 
Two hundred Mobile Guards were killed. After a'! 
struggle of an hour and a half, the insurgents were | 
repulsed towards Villette, by the aid of cannon, <A} 
very brisk fusillade also took place in the Rue Roche- 
chouart. <A post of the line was there disarmed, 

At two o'clock, the barricade at the Barracks St. 
Martin was carried by General Lamoricicre, at the 
head of a company of the 6th legion of the National 
Guards. 

At three o’clock, there were several wttroupements 
stationed on the boulevard Montmartre. The Na- 
tional Guard barred all the space comprised between 
the Rue du Sentier and the Porte St. Denis. Many) 
different opinions were expressed in the erowds. A 
deputy who rode over the boulevards was accosted | 
by cries of “ Down with the aristocrats!” In other 
parts, the people cried out, “ Vive la Republique 
democratique sociale!” “ Vive Barbes!”’ 
with the Assembly!” There were a 
shouts of ‘* Vive Napoleon!” 

The insurgents were strongly established in that 
part of the quarter St. Antoine which extends from | 
the Pont Marie to the Market St. Jean: and after | 
having gained possession of the Church St. Gervais, | 
where they sounded the toesin, they had drawn near 
the Hotel de Ville, when the artillery arrived, <A 








* Down 


great number of the insurgents who were within the || 
| 


church perished when it was taken, | 

From an early hour in the morning, it was known | 
that a great agitation reigned in the environs of the. 
Northern Railway Station. The National Guard of | 
La Chapelle was divided into two parties, the one | 
favourable to order and the other to insurreetion. | 
The latter fortified themselves behind the outer wall | 
of Paris, through which numerous embrasures were 
made, and from which they directed their attacks 
against the higher part of the Faubourg Poissonniere, 
seconded on the left by the insurgents of the Fau- 
bourgs Saint Denis, Saint Martin, and Du Temple, 
and on the right by those of the quarter Rocheehou- 
art, who had descended to the Place Cadet, where 
they cssayed, but in vain, to make a barricade, Great 


| 
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energy was necessary to disengage the Rue Roghe. 
chouart and the barriére from the strong barricades 
which had been raised, and they were only overthrown 
after a heavy cannonading. 

The National Assembly was strongly guarded 
National Guards, troops, artillery, howitzers, && 
Several pieces of cannon were placed for the protee. 
tion of the Palais National. The garden was shut up. 

General Cavaignac, on being invested with fgl] 
powers, went, accompanied by M. Clement Thomas, 
who, in the presence of danger, had retaken the com. 
mand of the National Guard, and by several of the 
representatives, to try by persuasion to make the jn. 
surgents submit. At their approach, several of the 
barricades were abandoned ; but those who guarded 
the barricade at the Rue Culture Sainte Catherine 
refused to surrender. In vain the deputation told 
them that resistance was uscless, and that they only 
wished to save the effusion of blood. The insurgents 
declared that they would not surrender ; and at the 
same time a discharge from the neighbouring houses 
was directed on the National Guard and troops. The 
attack was then twice attempted, bunt, notwithstand- 
ing this resolution, the assailants, slaughtered from 
the windows, were obliged to relinquish the assault 
on the front of the barricade, so as to dislodge the 
insurgents posted in the houses. The artillery was 
required to force the position, It was in heading one 
of the attacks on this barricade that M. Clement 
Thomas was wounded. 

M. Bixio, representative for Doubs, was mortally 
wounded at a barricade in the Rue St. Jacques, 

M. Dornes, deputy, and chief editorof the National, 
was wounded in the groin, in the [aubourg da 
Temple. 

All the druggists’ shops in the quarters where the 
fighting took place were converted into ambulance, 
and were soon filled with the dead and wounded. 

Many barricades were ereeted with a rapidity traly 





| 


frightful, and without the least hindrance being op- 
posed on the part of the authorities. At the corner 


} . +1 . , 2 
‘lof the Rue Charenton, one was formed about 10 feet 
few scattered || high, and of vast thickness, Soon after, the quarter 
|} ° . - 

'Popincourt, and the strects which run towards the 


jeanal, bristled with barricades, which completely 
ishut in the Faubourg St. Antoine, Fifteen barr 
leades, raised from the Rue Charenton to the bar 
rieres of Vineennesand Montreuil, blocked up all the 
streets, Everywhere the city continued in motion. 

All the carriages which passed were seized to help 
the construction of barricades; the shutters of the 
houses, or rather strong wooden blinds, served the 
purpose of the insurgents. It was remarked that 
in the Maison Jouvin, which forms the corner of 
the boulevard in front of the Porte St. Denis, the 
insurgents fired from all the windows, protected by 
the persiennes (strong wooden Venetian blinds, ¥ 
are placed outside the windows). At one of them, 
however, which was entirely open, stood a man,¥ 
thus unprotected, fired on the National Guard belov. 
Although hundreds of balls were directed at him, be 
managed to eseape unhurt, 

At five o’clock on the evening of Friday, M. Gar- 
nier Pages, accompanied by M. Pagnerre, ¥ 
the Bank to ascertain if sufficient measures 


for iss 
protection had been taken, | 


’ 
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About seven o’clock, all the gunsmiths of the third 
ndissement transmitted their arms to the Maire; 
pat at La Villette, the insurgents pillaged twenty-five 
each containing fifty muskets. 
A pretty strong barricade had been erected at the 





r of the Rue Royale, Saint Martin, and the | 


' 


Roe Saint Hugo’s. The first battalion of the Ist} 
ion, Which was under the orders of M.M,. Sudre| 
and Briot, and which counted in its ranks, as simple | 
widiers, Lieutenant-General Piré and the grandson | 
of Marshal Jourdan, prepared to carry it. At the| 
moment when the attack was about to be made, and | 
shen the insurgents had lowered their muskets, | 
General Piré, leaving the ranks, advanced and climbed | 
alone on the barricade. Immediately the insurgents, | 
giving way to an inexplicable feeling of fear, aban-| 
joned the barricade, and took to flight. ‘* General,” 
then said the Surgeon-Major of the legion to him, 
«you have just saved me a great deal of trouble.” 
“at the barricade which was constructed at the 
Faubourg Poissonniere, a great hole was dug, which | 
yas immediately filled with water. Two of the 
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defending themselves against such a superior foree, 
they decided to surrender, The capitulation was 
accepted. They laid down their arms, and, having 
been made prisoners, the insurgents wished to shoot 
them. Some women who were present, by their in- 
tereessions, succeeded in getting their lives spared, 
and they afterwards escaped. 

An officer of the late Republican Guard was made 


prisoner, as he fired on the troops at the barricade 


wounded, in the midst of the fire, fell into it and | 


were drowned. | 

M. Loverdo, captain of the Staff, and Aid-de-Camp 
to General Damesme, sent to reconnoitre a barri- | 
eade inthe Rue des Mathurins, St. Jacques, was taken 
the insurgents. In this critical circumstance, this 
brave officer gave an admirable proof of sang froid 
sad of courage. The chiefs of the barricade wished 
him to put himself at their head ; he answered, that. 
they might kill him, but that he would never dis-| 
honour himself. On this it was proposed to shoot him. 
One of the chiefs opposed this, saying, “ I am an old 
widier, and I will not suffer that an unarmed officer 
assassinated.” This man, who exercised a real | 
ascendancy over the insurgents, succeeded in deliver-. 


ing Captain Loverdo, and conducted him tothe Rue | 
des Mathurins, Saint Jacques, where the head-quar- 
ters of General Damesme were. 


M. Arago, member. 
of the Exeeutive Commission, was there at the mo- | 
ment, M. Loverdo having recounted the fact, his’ 
conductor was surrounded and congratulated on the | 
excellence of the action. A few instants after, he re- 
tired, saving, ‘ Gentlemen, I leave you; you are at) 
vour work, I return to mine.” 
vards, the barricade was attacked and earricd: the 
brave liberator of Loverdo had perished, a victim to 
us principles, 

The losses of the National Guard by the evening 
vere very severe, The 7th battalion, ont of 700 
meu, lost nearly 300, The 19th battalion, at an 
attack on a barricade in the Rue St. Jacques, suf- 
fered still more severely; the 16th, which was on the 
‘ame point, also lost many men. Its commander, 
M. Cipolline, was struck by a ball in the bottom of 
the belly, which caused his immediate death. 

The commander of the 22d battalion, M. Du- 

seur, was also killed on the same point. Two- 

thirds of his men were placed hors de combat, 

atenant-Colonel Michel, of the Artillery, was 
ie breast near Notre Dame. 

Fifty Mobile Guards, who guarded the School of 

¥, Were assaulted in the afternoon by about 3,000 
* 4,000 of the insurgents, who occupied the heights 


vj 


| 





Sainte Genevitve, Seeing the impossibility of 


in the Rue Planche-Mibray. He was about to be 
shot, when M. Dutier covered him with his searf, 
and thus put him under the protection ef the laws. 
* Leave us alone,” said a National Guard; ‘‘ we will 
soon do him justice.” M, Dutier insisted, and the 
National Guards contented themselves with stripping 
the lace from his pantaloons. He was seized, and 
placed in the caves of the Hotel de Ville. On hun- 
dreds of similar oecasions, however, the National 
Guard had their way, and all the prisoners were shot , 
but at the taking of a barricade in the Rue Nazareth, 


a great number of National Guards and troops were 


killed. Twenty of the insurgents were taken, and it 
was proposed to shoot them on the spot. The officers 


of the National Guards interfered ; their lives were 


spared, and they were conducted into the vaults of 


‘the Tuileries. 


lier 


A few hours after- |) 


ably. 


‘the Pont of the Hotel Dieu. 


M.M. Victor Hugo, T. Raynal, and several repre- 
sentatives, presented themselves at a barricade in the 
Faubourg Saint Antoine, which had held out twenty- 
four hours. The eloquent address of M. Victor Hago 
caused the insurgents to surrender, and the barricade 
was destroyed, 

M. T. Raynal, who was at the maire of the sixth 
arrondissement, carried a young Garde Mobile on his 
shoulders, who had been wounded inthe leg, tothe aan- 
bulance, amidst the applause of the National Guard 
and of the army. 

The telegraphs were broken by the insurgents. 
The Government was obliged to organise a service of 
This was 
done, as circumstances afterwards showed, with great 
vigour and energy. 

The post of the Halle aux Vins and of the Garden 
of Plants were blockaded by the insurgents. It is 
said that the soldiers had no ammunition. 

At a barricade near the Luxembourg, the Mobile 
Guard made about a hundred prisoners. Some 
workmen who were standing by cried out “ Pardon! 
pardon!’” The Mobile Guard replied, * Death! ven- 
geance!’’ Attempts were made to kill the prisoners 
on the spot. The National Guard, however, arrived 
in time to protect them. 

Dut all this was but the beginning. Dy six o’elock 
in the evening the insurrection had gained consider- 
The Rue St. Jacques had assumed the cha- 
racter of an almost impregnable fortification; the 
barricade of the Pont St. Michel was strengthened 
and well guarded, About nine in the evening the 
serious attack began on these barricades, and that of 
The National Guard, 


esta fette s to eall the troops into Paris, 


troops of the line, and Mobile Guard, occupied the 


| 


| 





quays on the opposite side of the river, and attacked 
by firing across, and by the bridges. About ten 
there was a cessation, 

About eleven I went out, walked down the Rue St, 
Honor’, passed the Palais Royal, guarded by an ims 
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posing force, and turned down one of the narrow 
streets leading to the Louvre. Every instant I was 
assailed by the cry of Au large, from sentinels placed 
every ten yards. No one spoke to me otherwise, I 
reached the yuai, and moved in the direction of the 
Pont Neuf. At the distance of a hundred yards, I 
was stopped by a post of National Guards, who in- 
formed me that no one passed that way, that the 
fight was going on dreadfully, and that all round the 





insurgent quarter was under military law. I turned 
back, and leaned over the parapet of the river. | 
o.«e - 

could distinctly hear the murderous discharges—pla- 
toon fires, not single gun-shots—while the dismal 
tolling of a church-bell added to the tremendous 
character of the scene. It was the tocsin, carrying 
the voice of insurrection far and wide. 

I remained in this position until one o'clock, and 
then was ordered home by a patrol of the National 
Guard, 

The rest of the night was of a similar character. 
The bloody struggle continued everywhere unabated. 
Not a moment was lost on either side. The insur-. 
gents employed themselves in making new barri-_ 
cades, in running balls, in manufacturing powder, | 
and in stirring up the indifferent and the timid. | 
With regard to the barricades, nothing could exceed 
the perfection of those which were erected. They 
were perfect fortresses, the masterly productions of 
men who knew their business. But of these I will 
speak separately. Ata later hour on Friday, the 
following proclamation appeared on the walls of 
Paris :— | 

‘“FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

‘The National Assembly and Commission of the Executive | 
Government. 

“The President of the National Assemlily and the Commis- | 
sion of the Executive Government decree, that General Ca- 
vaignac, Minister of War, is invested with the command in 
chief of the armed foree in Paris—the National Guard, the 
Garde Mobile, and the armed Republican Guard. 

* Unity of command, 
* Obedience. 
** Force will be the law. 

‘The President of the National Assembly, 

** SENART. | 

*The Members of the Commission of the Executive Go-| 
Vernment, 

* ARAGO. 

** MARIE. 

* GARNIER PaGEs, 
** LAMARTINE. 
“TLepru Roun.” 


By the orders of Cavaignac, the whole National 
Guard turned out, and occupied the streets militari- 
lyall night. Not one minute did the struggle cease, 
In the Faubourg du Temple, a terrifie contest took 
place, one which cost many lives on both sides. As 
early as four in the morning, the rappe! was beaten 
in every legion. Its call was obeyed by some on one 
side, by some on the other. Shortly after, the noise 
of the cannonade, and the discharges of musketry, re- 
commenced. The aspect of Paris was now painful 
intheextreme. All men, whose duty it was, were out 
as soldiers. A few old men, the women, the foreign- 
ers, alone remained at home. These stood in groups 
at the corners of streets, at the doors, at the windows. 
The women rushed across the streets to the butcher, 
the baker, the milk-man, to the market, to hurriedly 
get whatever they required for this day and the next’s 
consumption. © 
Qpinions were divided. However much they may | 


have sought to bear up, the majority believed 

the insurrection would triumph. Members of the 
Assembly packed up their things, and prepareg to 
start, to hold their sittings in another town, 

newscame that theouvriers of Gros-Caillou, La Petite 
Pologne, Passy, the Batignolles, everywhere where 
ouvriers congregate, were preparing to effect a june. 
tion with the insurrection, or to attack the forces of 
\the Government in the rear; in which case al] Was 
over with Paris. This terrific rumour spread apace, 





| with the fact that the battle was raging at once in 


the Faubourg St. Antoine, the City, the Fauboy 
St. Marceau, the Faubourg Poissonni¢re, the Quar. 
tier St. Meri, and the Pantheon. It was rightly 
conceived that never was such an insurrection seen 
before, and, therefore, that as mere tritling combats 
had cast down the Monarchy, the Republic could hot 
stand against so mighty a revolt. But it was ape. 
volt, not against a man, but against a nation: jt was 
/not against an aristocracy of 200,000 electors, bat 
against universal sutlrage; it was not against a King, 
but against the Republic. Still,it had gained ground, 
strength, and hope during the night; and, as cireg. 
lation was legaliy free, nothing could prevent the 
insurgents from getting reinforeements. Tt was, how. 
ever, soon known that a decisive measure had beep 
taken. 

Soon it got over Paris that the city was in a state 
of siege. This seemed to infuse spirit into the Na. 
tional Guard and troopsof the line. Strong detach. 
ments at once began to clear the streets. No one 
was allowed to stand still. The suspected quarters, 
where it was known the workmen only wanted an 
excuse and opportunity to rise, were at once occupied 
militarily. The seat of combat was now the city, 
the Faubourg St. Marceau, the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
the upper part of the Faubourg Poissonierre, a part 
of the quarter St. Meri, and the Pantheon, as I 
-have before mentioned. In the city, the insurgents 





‘}entered the houses, and then defended the nar- 


|row streets, which were impregnable. The hun- 
dreds of passages and lanes of this dark and murky 
quarter, SO graphically described by Victor Hugo, 
while serving the insurgents, rendered the action of 
the troops difficult and dangerous. A portion, how- 
ever, of the revolted were driven back to the Pont de 
V’Hotel Dieu, and the Pont St. Michel, where they 
defended themselves with tremendous valour. The 
struggle continued all day, and ended only late at 
night. 

| In the Faubourg St. Marceau, the combat was 
'very fierce; the insurgents defended their barricades 
foot by foot and inch by inch, But the superior 
forces, discipline, and war materials of the besiege 
at length prevailed, and towards the afternoon this 
‘quarter too was carried. The quarter St. Meri was 
also the scene of a tremendous contest. 

At the Pantheon, the fight was terrible. Here 
|was concentrated the paid and hired forces of th 
| Carlist party, backed, of course, by a large body of 
workmen, who believed themselves fighting for the 
Democratic Kepublic. Fifteen hundred insargest 
held possession of this celebrated monument, and 
fended themselves vigorously. To dislodge them, it 


| 
| 


was necessary to direct cannon against all the door 


The contest lasted two hours. On both sides ther 
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was equal determination. At length, however, a| 
preach was made, the troops of the line and the Na- 
- oa] Guard charged bayonets en avante, under a 
shower of balls; and, after a desperate conflict, gained | 
the victory, which was then soiled by numerous mur- | 
ders in cold blood, at the arbitrary will of the Na-- 
tional Guard, who, but for a few officers, would have | 
htered every prisoner. 

Meanwhile, the narrow streets round St. Séverin 
were equally the scene of a tremendous struggle. 
Theehurch formed at the same time the head-quarters 
and the hospital of the revolt in this quarter. The 
church was defended with intrepid valour, The 
attack was commanded by General Damesme, of the 
Garde Mobile. After a severe conflict, the church 
yas carried, and many of the prisoners killed unmer- 
cifully at the point of the bayonet. Having accom- 
plished this duty, General Damesme moved towards 
the Pantheon, and was at once severely wounded. 

General Damesme, on receiving his wound, was 
carried to the Hospital du Valle de Grace. This brave. 
officer, who, since the 23d of June, had displayed an 
almost superhuman activity, and who had given 

fs of even desperate bravery, received a ball in 
the thigh, at the moment when he crossed the second 
barricade in the Rue de I’Estrapade. 
bloody, he retained sutlicient scng froid and calmness 
to give his last orders; and he erossed the ranks of 
the Garde Mobile, erying “* Vive la Republique,” and 
engaging the young voluntecrs to show to the end 
the same devotedness. 

Thus it appears, that after a continued series of 
fights, lasting the whole day, the insurrection was 
put down in the Faubourg St. Jacques, &e., and 
alone remained in activity in the Faubourgs St. An- 
wine and Poissonniere. At midday on Saturday, 
General Cavaignac forwarded an order by which he 
summoned the rebels to lay down their arms within 
a period of two hours, after which he announced his 
intention of giving them up to the troops of the line 
and the National Guard. This order produced no 
elect on the Faubourg St. Antoine. A splendid 
barricade had been erected on the Place de la Bas- 
tile, fronting the several streets leading into the fau- 
bourg, while all along the canal, and round the neigh- 
bourhood, the faubourg had been rendered like a 
fortified citadel. So able were the strategie means 
ued by the insurgents, that, after some little expe- 
mene, General Lamoriciere demanded extensive re- 
wforeements both of men and artillery. Ultimately 
ite attack was put off to Sunday, it being found ne- 
essary to erect batteries, and to bring up the miners 
aa last resource. 


At the top of the Faubourg Poissonnicre, the in- 
‘urgents had, early in the morning, erected a very 
Powerful barricade at the very extremity of the tau- 
bourg, and composed, in part, of the barrier of the 
wn. This barricade was chicily composed of pav-- 
ng stones, and was defended by a considerable force. 

HY Msurgents occupied the slaughter-house and 
he houses around, while others defended the new 
hospital in the Clos St. Lazare. An equally formi- | 

le barricade was erected at the top of the Fau- | 
GSt. Denis, Their position was thus excellent. | 

Mey had a long wall, flanked by two powerful bar- | 

Wades, aul a road, the outer Boulevards, to move 
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along. The whole wall of the town had been pierced 
with loopholes, through which the insurgents fired. 

From want of foree and of cannon, the attack on 
these quarters was adjourned until the afternoon 
of Saturday, when the line, Mobile, and National 
Guard attacked it on all sides. After a warm en- 
cgagement, some of the positions were carried. The 
Rochechouart barricade still remained. The chief 
body of the insurgents, however, either escaped along 
‘the Boulevards, and entered as a welcome reinforce- 
'ment into the Faubourg St. Antoine, or took refuge 
‘in the Clos St. Lazare. 
| There thus remained, on Saturday evening, little 
| else but the Faubourg St. Antoine, the Clos St, La- 
zare, and a portion of the Temple, in the power of 
‘the insurgents. The Faubourg du Temple, and the 
Marais, were also in the possession of the revolt, in 
| part. 
| T necessarily omit much, as the insurrection, pro- 
| perly described, would take a volume. One incident 
must, however, be recorded. 

During the insurrection, the 48th regiment was 
that which most of all made itself noticed, and which 
counted the most of killed and wounded. This re- 
giment has always been distinguished, and cireum- 
stances have been equally fatal to it. In 1825, be- 
tween the 15th of July and the 16th of October, at 
Gaudaloupe, it lost, in two battalions, 20 officers, and 
nearly 500 soldiers, with the yellow fever. But, in 
the midst of such desolation, the men who had es- 
caped from the pestilence were called on to suceour 
the inhabitants of the town, of whom a great number 
were buried in the ruins of their houses by a tornado. 
After a stay of three years, the regiment returned to 
| France, having lost 22 officers, and 664 men, 

In Africa, the 48th regiment took a brilliant part 
in the conquest of Algiers. It remained there for 
seven years, and was engaged in many combats with 
the Arabs. 

The regiment returned to Paris in 1845, and, dur- 
‘ing the severe winter of 1846, it raised a large sum 
‘for the indigent workmen of the Faubourg St. An- 
| toine. 
| On the 23d of June last, it received orders to pro- 
ceed to the Hotel de Ville. It had been quartered 
bes the Faubourg St. Antoine, and to reach its des- 
'tination, it was obliged to cross several barricades, 
'which forced the officers to abandon their horses. 
| During the continuance of the insurrection, it was 
| successively directed on several points, where the 
‘combat was most deadly, and sometimes alone, some- 
times in conjunction with other corps of the line, the 
National Guards, &c. It carried the barricades of 
the bridge Louis Philippe, that of the Hotel Dieu, 
those in the quarter St. Jacques, Place Beaudoyer, 
the Rue St. Antoine, &c. It was at the entrance of 
this last street that its colonel, who had on the pre- 
vious day been promoted to the rank of general, fell. 
He was killed by a musket-ball, which had been fired 
from a window, at the very moment when he was 
ordering his men to spare an insurgent whom they 
were about to shoot. When the regiment arrived at 
the Bastile, it had thirteen officers killed or wounded 
out of nineteen, and a proportionate number of men, 
When the decisive attack on the Faubourg St. An. 
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ing that this regiment was in front, cried out, “ Again 
the 48th: it is enough: it has already but too much 
suffered: let another regiment take its place.” At 
this moment, the fourteenth officer fell, pierced by 
seven balls. 

While the mass of the regiment thus sustained the 
combat at the barricades, a few men left at the bar- 
racks, the musicians, the sappers and miners, Xc., 
showed themselves worthy of their companions, in 
defending, with admirable devotion and courage, 


their barracks, and the flag of the regiment, against | 


a most furious attack which was made on them. 
The barracks are very extensive, and thus diffi- 
cult to defend by the small number of men who were 
left in them. 
When the insurgents presented themselves on the 


Saturday morning, the total force in the barracks || 


amounted to 165 men, They arrived with the butt- 
ends of their muskets in the air, and calling out Vive 
la liane. When they saw that this stratagem did 
not succeed, the drums were beat, and a person, 
dressed as a lieutenant of the National Guard, sum- 
moned the place to surrender. This being of no 
avail, a fusillade commenced from the street, and 
from the windows of the neighbouring houses, which 
was answered by the soldiers from the windows of 
their barracks. In this warfare the soldiers had 
much the advantage. 

The insurgents again summoned them to surren- 
der, declaring that they would treat them as brothers, 
and that they would be contented with the lives of 
the officers. A new refusal having been given, they 


declared that they would set the barracks on fire. | 


To put this threat in execution, they collected to- 
gether a quantity of wood, which they set fire te. 
Resides this, they threw turpentine and sulphuric 
acid from pumps on the building. However, well- 
directed musket-shots cut the pipes, and rendered 
their plans abortive. 

The insurgents, seeing that little success attended 
their efforts by these means, recommenced the fusil- 
lade. This was continued for several hours, with 
but little advantage to them. 
dent that they must ultimately succeed, unless sue- 


llowever, it was evi 


cours could be obtained, as fatigue had already almost 
overpowered the little garrison. It was then pro- 
posed that one of them should disguise himself as a 
workman, and climbing over the wall, endeavour to 


reach the government troops, and get the necessary | 


reinforcements. 


ous undertaking, as the messenger would have to! 


descend under the fire of the insurgents; and even 
should he here escape, his disguise would render him 
liable to be shot as an insurgent when he arrived at 
the quarters of hisown party. Notwithstanding, no 
sooner was the thing proposed by the commander, 
than a grenadier offered to undertake the commis- 
sion. Ile was immediately disguised as a mason, 
and a short despatch having been placed in the lin- 
ing of his cap, he started on his difficult errand. At 
the moment he appeared on the wall, the captain 
gave orders to some of his soldicrs to appear to fire 
on him, so that the insurgents thinking that he was 
one of themselves might cease to fire in that diree- 
tion, This stratagem succeeded, and one peril was 


This, however, was a most danger- | 


crossed several gardens, reached the Ruos dy Pai: 
bourg St. Antoine, and Charenton, and at length 
arrived at the Barri¢re du Trone. The barridrs 
was shut, Without were ranged a party of the in. 
surgents, behind were placed a number of the Nq. 
tional Guards, The messenger having arrived a¢ 
the gate, passed his despatch to the officer of the 
|| National Guard. The gate was opened, and he was 
|| detained till the truth of h*s commission was verified, 
|| The despatch was immediately carried to the com. 
mander of Vincennes. This officer, notwithstanding 
| the doubt which was raised as to the autheuticity of 
||the document, and the necessity of not weakenino 
'|the garrison in the grave state of afiairs, yielded to 
the dictates of his own heart, and sent a battalion of 
ithe 23d regiment of the line to the succour of the 
party. The battalion arrived at the Barritre dy 
1 Trone, penetrated, accompanied by the National 
Guard, into the fanbourg, and after a vigorous at. 
tack on the insurgents, succeeded in delivering their 
companions out of their hands, 

The retention of the barracks was not attempted, 
They were therefore abandoned, an the valiant de. 
fenders were conducted by their deliverers to the for. 
tress of Vineennes. In this warm combat, of more 
than cight hours, the soldiers in their barrack only 
| lost a single man, while the insurgents, more exposed 
‘had above a hundred killed. 

By this time the enthusiasm and evra/tation of the 
two parties had become very intense. On the side 
of the insurgents, women—beautifual girls clegantly 
dressed—fought with the utmost enthusiasm; women 

sounded the toesin; while others breught food and 
| daperomngy to the men. The insurgents believed 























They had organised within their linesa 
Provisional Government; and at Belleville, while the 
| battle raged, had eleeted a new inaire and principa- 
lity. Early in the morning they allowed the inha- 
‘bitants to come out to take in their provisions of the 
| day. Much was said about pillage and devastation, 
'which was threatened, but these were invented and 


|| in victory, 
|} 


ealculated calumnies, In the Faubourg St. Antoine, 
ithe words, Mort aux vol wrs, mort aus pillards, de- 


| 
| 
| fuse dela propricté, were written on every wall; but 
|| here, certainly, it was a thorough working man’s in- 
isurrection. Of course, the hired combatants, sent 
‘into the streets by the infamous calculations of the 
| Rovalist parties, were capable of everything. 

| It is now beginning to be understood, that Blanqui 
|| got up the May insurrection, cleverly drawing in 
Louis Blane, Barbes, Hubert, Raspail, Courtais, &, 
|| as mere tools, Blanqui, the ex-agent in conspira 
i}eies under Louis Philippe, it is now well known, of- 
|| ganised the whole affair of May at the bidding of the 
|| Reactionist conspiracy. For the last twelve years 
‘la great, organised, powerful, and laborious conspi- 
| raey, has existed in Paris. Its agents are the Car- 
'llists and the Jesuits. The object is the restoratiet 
of the Bourbons, and the infamous influence of the 
Jesuits. Silently, in the dark, they have been at 
work, with unlimited means at their disposal. On 
their wretched heads rests the 15th of May; but, 
against their expectation, no blood was shed. 

that fatal event enabled them to make the Executive 
Commission a tool, a machine, in their hands; 
then, when it suited them, the June insa 


| 
| 











escaped, Having got fairly out of the barracks, he 
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purst out. 


» were led to the slaughter by the infamous hire- 
lings of political popery and monarchy. 

The insurrection had no cry at first, Had it let 
the name of Napoleon float upon its banner, it would 
pare succeeded. But its vile provokers wanted not 
success. They desired only to use the bloody scene 
for their own schemes. The sudden dissolution of. 
the National Workshops was a calculated thing. Be- 
sides, on the Weduesday, a body of workmen were | 
started off into a department on foot, Everywhere | 
they came they were assailed by the peasants as 
(Communists, and they returned to Paris furious and | 
disgusted. Everything which could promote dissa- | 
tisfaction was tried. | 

At an early hour on Sunday morning the war was 
renewed. The policy of the insurgents began to be 
seen. It was discovered, as 1 have before said, that | 
the emewie extended over a given space, so as to em- | 
brace half Paris. Saturday was its period of greatest | 
strength. Each barricade was the advanced post of 
an army of labourers constructing other barricades ; 
every hour the extent in the hands of the insurgents 
increased. The policy of the Government now was 
to isolate the difierent quarters—to stop progress— 
to prevent communication, and thus dishearten and 
surround them. In fact, by night all communication 
had been cut off between the Clos St. Lazare and 
the Faubourg St. Antoine; and, though the barri- 
eades of the outer Boulevards held out in part, the) 
insurrection was much narrowed and confined. The | 
Quartiers Latin and St. Marcel were both entirely 
freed, and in possession of the troops. Dut there 
still remained the Quartier St. Antoine, the lau- 
bourg St. Antoine, and the Clos St. Lazare. 

The Faubourg St. Antoine had had two days to 
organise anil fortify itself, and well had been the time 
employed. Tor its first line of defence it had the 
river and the Canal St. Martin, which rendered at- 
tack impossible, except on a few points, Every house 











which presented a front to the besiegers, was occu- | 
pied by them. The openings ot all the streets were 
barricaded ; the faubourg was, in fact, transpos: a 
into a fortified place; and the vicinity of Vincennes, | 
with the absenee of any populous neighbourhood | 
hood, alone prevented them recruiting a large addi- 
tional force. 


| 
| 
| 
' 


Persons placed in clevated positions, as on the top 
ofthe July column, with strong glasses, could sce the 
chiefs giving their orders, and being obeyed with 
4regularity which showed the discipline that pre- 
railed. Wherever the attack was severe, divisions 
eould be seen moving away from less exposed posi- 
hous to support the assailed point, marching in regu- 
lar order, with officers at their heads, 

One of their advanced posts was the Bridge of. 
Austerlitz, At each end a barricade had been con-| 
Hructed, and the Place Walhubert, facing the Gar- | 
den of Plants, occupied by the Revolt, and admirably | 
‘ortified, prevented thetroops from crossing the Seine, | 
and from taking the Faubourg St. Antoine by its | 
Weak side, which faces the river. 

Crossing the St. Martin Canal, near the Reserve 
Tahary, the insurgents were in possession of the 

lestin Barracks, another admirable advance post, 
* ¥as also the bridge of Damictta, which joins the 
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History will show how the deluded peo-|! quarter to the Island St. Louis. 
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Supported also by 


‘the Place Royale, which remained in their power, 
they advanced along the quays and little parallel 
streets ; the Rue St. Antoine unto the Mairie of the 
(Oth Arrondissement, in the Rue Geoffry l’Asnier, 
some steps from the Hotel de Ville, formed thus a 
triangle, with the Canal of St. Martin for its base. 
The Clos St. Lazare was, on the other hand, a 
powerful fortress. The chureh of St. Vincent de 
Paul, on one side, and the Customs’ warchouse on 
‘the other, served as advanced posts. But, instead 
of seeking to penctrate into the interior of the town, 
the insurgents had entrenched themselves outside 
the wall of Paris, which they had loopholed. They 
had, morcover, intercepted the outside boulevard 
with strong barricades, placed at 20° yards from 
each other, They had thus possession of La Villette, 
St. Denis, and Montmartre, the National Guard of 
which were kept in foreed inactivity. 
cannen were planted in a position by which the 
Custom-house of the Barricre St. Denis, oceupied 
by the insurgents, was cannonaded, The Church 
of St. Vincent de Paul was taken in the morning. 
About one, the doors of the Customs’ warehouses 
being beat in with eannon, General Lamoriciere 
entered first, and thence swept the Clos St. Lazare 
with howitzers. ‘The houses at the upper end of the 
Faubourg Poissonniere were occupied by the Na- 
tional Guard and the Mobile, and several companies 
of those two guards, together with some companies 
of infantry, occupied the streets adjacent and the 
new hospital, keeping up a running-fire with the 
insurgents, which produced no effect until towards 
four o’clock, when a reinforcement of National 
Guards and troops of the line having arrived, a 
movement in advance was made along the entire 
line from the Clos St. Lazare to the LBarriére Pois- 
sonniere, Which was carried in double-quick time, 
The insurgents fled along the exterior boulevard on 
the side of the Darricre St. Denis, crossing and 
abandoning a number of barricades, quickly pur- 
sued by the heads of the columns, composed of troops 
of the line, the Garde Mobile, the National Guards, 
and officers of all ranks, amongst whom were sur- 
geons of the National Guard and of the army. The 
troops arrived thus where a last barricade was de- 
fended by about 50 men, who waved their handker- 
chiefs as a sign that they wished to surrender, The 
head of the column was too weak to trust themselves 
to the revolted, and it was not until half an hour 
longer that a suflicient foree arrived to surround 
them; but the insurgents had in the meantime 
eseaped and dispersed in La Chapelle and La Vil- 
lette. They were quickly pursued, and, the houses 
having been searched, about twenty insurgents were 
captured, All this portion of the insurrection was 
completely suppressed about six o'clock on Sunday 
evening, but not without numerous and lamentable 
sacrifices of life. 

_ Meanwhile the battle raged wholly unabated in 
the Quartier and Faubourg St. Antoine. Here dwelt 
a population of hardy and energetic ouvriers, the 
children of the insurrection and the emeute. They 
‘shouldered the musket and the rifle in what tlh y 
conceived to be the cause of liberty as readily as 
| they did at other times their ordinary instruments of 
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labour. 


strength and artistic ingenuity. 
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They had erected barricades, models of 


They had dug 


ditches behind them, in which they stood firing 


through loopholes levelled with the ground. 


In the 


Quartier St. Antoine the insurgents occupied every 
house ; barricades were at distances of every twenty 
yards; while, by demolishing a few walls, the court- 
yards behind were an easy and regular line of com- 


munication for the insurrection. 


This quarter, from 


its vicinity to the Hotel de Ville, was attacked first 


with tremendous force. 


The line, the National 


Guard, and the Mobile marched up with cannon to 


each barricade, 


and once its strength loosened, 


charged at the bavonet, killing all whom they found 


either in arms, 


or with faces blackened with powder, 


Few prisoners were made in this quarter, which was 
the scene of many a horrid and cold-blooded mas- 


When 


sacre, 


the insurgents, having thrown down 


their arms and demanded quarter, found they were 
about to be slaughtered, they would kneel down, re- 
ceive the shots coolly, and dic, erying Vive la Re- 


publique ! 


At one barricade, in the Rue Planche 
Mibray, forty prisoners were made. 


Every one was 


put up against the barricade and shot, amid the sa- 
vage and exulting shouts of the soldiery, Mobile and 


the bourgevisie, 


always rabid in the hour of victory. 


One of the poor fellows attempted to rise after the 
general slaughter, being only wounded, but six bayo- 
nets were put through him in a minute; and vet the 
Constitutionnel, the Siecle, and the sham-liberal press 
of Paris, dare still talk with horror of the Neapolitan 
massacre, which was a scene of huinanity compared 


with the butchery of June. 


This conduct began from 


the first, the Government forces being urged on to 


these horrors by unknown instigation, the agents of 


the reaction, who, behind the barricades, were in- 


citing the insurgents to the same. 


But history will 


justly record how few were the reprisals of the in- 


surgents, 
toine. 


None happened in the Faubourg St. An- 


At length, the Quarter St. Antoine and the Marais 
free, the Place de la Bastile became the scene of the 


great battle. 


The insurgents had two enormous 








and wonderful barricades here. On one side of the | 
Place is the Rue du Fauburg St. Antoine, and the | 
Rue de Charenton, separated only by one narrow 


house. Near 


Canal, 


this is the Rue du Temple and the 


The whole of this was a complete fortress, 


while every house, every window, every garret, was 


crammed with 


the besieged. The barricades were 








| 


| 


of solid stone, with loop-holes and terraces inside, | 
for the platoons to run up and fire their volley, which | 
they did with as much regularity and precision as on 


the other side. 


The whole Place was occupied by the three differ- 
ent forces, with four pieces of National Guard ar- 
tillery, six cannons from Vincennes, and several | 


howitzers. 


The combat began. 


rendered the position of the besiegers most fatal, 


driving them back to the Boulevard, and the Quartier 


St. Antoine. 


vain, reaching only the second-floor windows of the 
houses. All along the Canal, the Mobile and line, 
taking up ambuseades, fired without ceasing on the 


From this place the cannon played in 


houses of Kue du Temple. The noise was frightful, 
neither party giving a moment's cessation. 


The insurgents | 








The house dividing, the barricades began to rive 
way, riddled with shot from top to bottom, while the 
howitzers fired to the left of the Rue St. 4n 
toine. The sappers and miners, meanwhile, worked 
in the bowels of the earth to blow up the barricades 
I might enlarge here, and tell many a tale of herp. 
ism on both sides. I might wait for night, ang 
paint the burning houses, the rumbling work of the 
miners, the steady platoon fire of the insurgents, the 
charges, the retreats, the ambuseades and feints, ang 
then the cessation of hostilities on both sides, But 
this awful and terrible struggle pains me ioo much 
to interest me. Scarce yet have I recovered the 
severe shock which witnessing its dreadful progress 
and action caused me. 

The aspect of Paris this day was dreadful. Pale 
and anxious women, old men, and children at the 
windows, pressing their faces against the glass to 
see, and listening to the rear of the artillery, and the 
continual and fearful sound of the generale ; outside 
sentries walking up and down, impossibility of mo- 
tion, constant searching of houses, and every minute 
arrests. None were allowed to circulate withont 
passes. Here and there, piles of straw served as 
camp-beds for the soldiers, by whom, every now and 
then, would be carried ona viviere the wounded or 
the dead. 

Thus came the night, leaving us in a state of the 
greatest and most painful uncertainty. No man could 
tell our true position, or that of the insurrection, 
Rumours of every description were afloat. — The in- 
surrection was gaining ground, the Aovernment were 
making a hopeless stand, next day all Paris would 
be in the power of the revolted ; such were the 
whispers which prevailed in°many quarters, The 
savage ruflians among the Carlists and Orleanists, 
who had fomented the insurrection, rubbed their 
hands, for it was now possible to hope for a bastard 
restoration. 

Men openly talked of proclaiming Henry V., others 
of choosing Thiers for president, but the night passed. 
Morning came, the drums beat once more to arms, 
the National Guard turned out again, and the strug- 
gle recommenced. 

At nine o’clock in the morning, the barricades of 
the Rue Grange-aux-Belles, in the Faubourg du 
Temple, and of the Rue d’Angouleme were carried, 
and the insurgents confined within the line of the 
canal were driven back into the Faubourgs Menil- 
montant and Popincourt. ‘towards eleven o’clock, 
the Mobile and the line, crossing the canal at the 
bridge of the Rue St. Sebastien, advanced into the 
Rue de Menilmontant, on an order given by General 
Lamoriciere, charged to act on that point, by com 
bining his movements with those of General Perrot, 
commanding the troops destined to attack the Fat 
bourg St. Antoine. The battalion accompanied bythe 
Mobile and the National Guard in the Rue de # 
nilmontant, beyond the canal, was to maintain It 
position until further orders, In the meantime the 
cannon and the howitzers, which General Lamoriciere 
was expecting, arrived. The pieces were placed in 
battery, and ready to fire. The insurgents thus co® 
centrated, were about to be attacked on all sides by 
an imposing force, and no doubt they would hav 
been exterminated. General Cavaignac had 
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regiment of engineers from La Fére and Arras, | 
~ they had arrived with all the materials for a 
siege All was ready for a final attack. What 
sn amount of blood was still about to flow! The 
was advancing, and General Lamoriciere, 
ghose activity never slackened during four days, 
and whose lite was risked every minute, was wait-. 
ing with painful ananety the moment to act, that 
is, the signal for tae attack on the Faubourg St. An- | 
ine. General Cavaignac, whose prudence equals | 
his firmness, wishing to avoid the eflusion of blood, | 
bad summoned the insurgents for the last time to| 
gmender. He waited their reply. General Lamo- 
riciere counted the minutes, At length a message 
reached him from the Assembly, The insurgents 
had surrendered, and the Faubourg St. Antoine was, 
cceupied by the National Guard and the troops, | 
When the news was announced, soldiers and offi- | 
ers crowded round General Lamoriciére, crying, | 
Vine la Republique, and, pressing him in their arms, | 
thanked him with much warmth for the noble and. 
brilliant services he had performed. A number of 
oficers returned into town to announce the joyful in- | 
telligence. The insurrection was over. 
Thus ended, for the time, the most bloody and ter-_ 
rible contest ever fought in the city of insurrections. | 
Caused by criminal conspiracy, pushed on by selfish, | 
vicked, and ambitious men, its chief combatants) 
vere still the honest workmen of Paris. The results! 
vere immense. The anarchical parties, socialist and | 
monarchical, were crushed for a long while. Confi- | 
jenee was at once renewed, Cavaignae became Pre- | 
ident of the Executive, the national workshops were 
fnally abolished, the men of the 2eforime—those who 
hiely caused the February Revolution—were ex- 
daded from office, and power fell into the hands of 
the National newspaper. Three parties became | 
firmed in the House. The Monarchieal party, eom- | 
posed of about 240 Carlists, &O ¢ Mrleanists, aud about 
adoen Bonapartists, coalesced ; the moderate Re- 
publican, composed of more than 400 ; and the Moun- 
tain, composed of about 80. One of these parties | 
only is increasing —that is, the Monarchieal—under 
the direction of the able, astute, and unprincipled 
Thiers, Nothing ean stay its victory but an imme- | 
“ate voting of the constitution, and the election of a| 


frm Republican, like Marrast, as President. Thiers | 


‘ay triumph, but only to be hurled down by a revo- | 

‘tion in which every honest man will join. 
ltis not possible to judge of the merits of the pre- | 
‘atadministration, Holding in their hands the ex-| 
‘aordinary power given by a state of siege, they have | 
“me ofthe ditficulties to grapple with which ship- 
reeked Lamartine. A few decrees, the taking of. 
4 loan, the embastilling Paris with camps, govern- 
seat by the sword—such has hitherto been the policy 
tthe Cavaignac Cabinet, For soldiers, they have 
wted tolerably well, though soldiers make mere ap- | 
ities statesinen at best. 
position of Paris is tranquil. The whole. 
oe been occupied in rumours, alarms, and | 
he disturbances, Nothing of the kind has oc- | 
“ted, and confidence has returned, to a certain ex-, 
“at the point of the bayonet. The shops do some | 
i the ateliers have, in many instances, re- | 


ed work; the building trade has received a con- | 
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siderable impetus from Government premiums, and 
things altogether look lively. 

Still, Paris is a city in a state of siege ; ten then- 
sand of the army, Mobile, National Guard, and in- 
surgents have perished, while 8,000 more are threat- 
ened with imprisonment or death. ‘Trial by the 
ordinary tribunals has been denied them. They 
have neither jury nor advocates. Unintelligent and 
pig-headed soldiers, very good in combat, very me- 
divere in council, have to decide on the fate of those 
thousands of misguided victims. Death would be 
ithe fate of most, if left to these jack-booted and pre- 
|judiced judges ; but Cavaignae is a humane repub- 
jlican, and it is probable he will allow no more 
| butchery. Whatever the crime of the insurgents, the 
crimes of the victors are greater; for in the hour of 
victory, as I have told the National Guard over and 
des laches?” 





over again, ** Vous aves ete: 
PARIS AFTER THE INSURRECTION. 

THE battle was now over, and Paris presented the 
aspect of a city taken by storm. Although many 
quarters had been very much injured, still the quar- 
ter St. Antoine had suffered by far the most severely. 
In this direction, the insurgents, at one time, had 
possession of the town, as far as the Place St. Ger- 
vais, which is close to the Hotel de Ville. From this 
station they were gradually driven back, first into 
the faubourgs, and finally entirely outside the bar- 
ri¢res. The Place Saint Gervais was long and ob- 
stinately defended, and, but for the assistance of 
cannon, it would have been impregnable. Close to 
the Hotel de Ville, it was a most important post, as 
the insurgents, by retaining possession of it, might 
have gradually advanced, and have finally succeeded 
in gaining possession of the municipal palace itself. 
The authorities, knowing what a dispiriting effect it 
would have on the inhabitants, should the insurgents 
gain possession of this important building, every ex- 
ertion was made, not only to hinder that event, but 
to dislodge them from their too dangerous proximity. 
[t was along and arduous process; however, it was at 
last successful, The buildings suffered severely. The 
Place Saint Gervais is, by its form, admirably adapted 
for resistanee and defence, Streets lead into it from 
all points. At the junction of each with the Place, 
a formidable barricade had been erected, which was 
defended with the utmost vigour. Many of the in- 
surgents were also stationed in the neighbouring 
houses, from which they kept up an incessant fire 
on the troops. The injury done to the houses by the 
cannon-balls was very considerable. The whole of 
the glass had been broken by the concussion of the 
air. The church of Saint Gervais, which stands on 
one side of the Place, eseaped uninjured, 

The insurgents, on being dislodged from this post, 
retreated on the quarter St. Antoine. Here many 
enormous barricades had been erected, several of 
them as high as the second stories of the houses, and 
from twenty to thirty feet thick. These were de- 
fended with the utmost fury, and could only be re- 
duced by the agency of cannon. ‘Thus, the troops 
proceeded onward towards the Bastile, earrying 
barricade after barricade. The loss experienced 
on both sides was very considerable, and the da- 
mage done to property great. In many of the 
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houses, the cannon-balls had entered, tearing great 
holes in the walls, and much injuring the interiors. 
The window-glass was very much broken by musket- 
shots. All along, the insurgents had stationed them- 
sclves at the windows, placed behind mattresses and 
articles of fnrniture, whence they fired on the troops 
stationed in the streets. 

Besides the great barricades which had been raiscd | 
in the wide street St. Antoine, all the smaller ones, | 
which run into it, were also furnished with those 
powerful obstacles towards stopping the progress of) 
the authoritics. Every one required a regular siege, | 
and was not abandoned till it had been levelled to | 
the ground by the artillery. 

On the Place de la Bastile, the defence was very | 
forinidable, The barricades had been here formed | 
at leisure by the insurgents, and were chefs Veeuvin 
of workmanship. 
Faubourg was the most complete that, perhaps, had | 
ever been constructed, A regular foundation had | 
been laid for it, and it was built in the most artisti- 
cal manner. All the inhabitants in the neighbour- 
hood were called upon to give their assistance, so that 
no want of hands was experienced, When the whole 
was finished, a printed ticket, used on the Paris om- 
nibuses when they are full, bearing the word coiip/et, 
was fastened on the front of it, as a mark of satisfae- 
tion and approval, At this point, if the measures 
taken for defence had been great, so was the defence 
itself; and it was only owing to the vast resources 
which were brought to bear on these fortresses that 
they were ever taken. The insurgents, knowing that 
this was their principal point of defence, and that, if 
obliged to abandon it, they would be obliged to dis- | 
perse themselves into the Faubourg, defended it with | 
the utmost fury. The troops, however, on their] art, | 
were equally active, Red-hot balls and howitzers | 
were fired in profusion, The result was soon appa- | 
rent. The barricade, and several of the adjoining | 
houses, were literally knocked to pieces, Soon after, | 
a cloud of smoke showed that one of the buildings | 
had been sct fire to by the projectiles. The insur- 
gents found their opposition in vain, and, making all | 
the resistance possible, they were obliged to retire. | 
The Place de la Bastile presented a woful appear- 


anee. The houses which had been in the range of the | 
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| 
shot were pierced with great holes, through which | 
daylight was visible. Several of them had to be im- | 
mediately supported by props, to prevent them from | 
falling; while those which were yet smouldering were | 
extinguished by firemen,and afterwards pulled down. | 
The insurgents, with much foresight, pereeiving 
that it was possible that their chief fortress might 
be taken from them, had eonstructed another tormi- 
dable one in the Rue de Charonne, whieh was in 
tended as an entrenchment to protect them in their! 
escape. This precaution turned out of great use, as, 
when all further resistance was uscless, several hun- 
dreds of them managed to escape out of the Faubourg, 
and took refuge in the Pere Lachaise Cemetry, which, | 
from its numerous tomb-stones, formed an excellent 
Jurking-place. Besides this barricade in the Rue de 
Charonne, there were many others erected in all the | 
principal streets of the Faubourg. Every one was! 
oqually well'defended, and cost the troops a re cular | 


storm. They were all bound to each other by a 


| 
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The one at the entrance to the}! 


series of communications, so that on one being taken 
its defenders, who remained untouched by the balls 
of their opponents,immediately ran to another, whieh 
in its turn, was defended as the former ones had been, 

In the Faubourg du Temple, the combat had beon 
_also very severe, At the corner of the Rue Fontains 
au Roi, the insurgents had established themsctres 
very strongly, and the artillery was necessary to dis. 
lodge them. In the conflict, one of the houses ocey. 
pied by the insurgents took fire, and was burned to 
the ground. On being driven from this point, the 
greater part of them took refuge in the heights of 
Menilmontant. 

In front of the Custom-house, in which a party of 
the insurgents had entrenched themselves, a number 
of cannon had been placed, A heavy cannonade was 





| the means of dislodging them. 


| The number of projectiles thrown against thes 
places must have been immense. Many of the honses 
were completely spotted over with the inarks of balls. 
A gutter, used to carry off the rain from one of the 
houses, bears the impression of more than two hun. 
‘dred. Several of the ornamental signs were 0 dis. 
‘figured as to be almost illegible. In the cloth and 
other warehouses, in turning over the goods, many 
balls were found. Several of the iron balconies jn 
front of the houses were twisted and broken, The 
marble tables, china, and crystal, in the cafés, were 
‘smashed to pieces. Although it was in this quarter 
where the damage was most severe, still, on the other 
side of the river, considerable injury was done, The 
quartier Latin, from the Rue de la Harpe to the 
Place Maubert, and from the Hotel Dieu to the ex- 
tremity of the Faubourg St. Marceau, has suffered 
‘inost. Here the combat was long and severe. All 
the narrow and winding streets leading down to the 
river were defended with the utmost energy. Here 
the insurgents had some advantage over their oppe- 
nents, as, from the tortuous nature of the streets, 
cannon could not be brought readily to bear on the 
barricades, The insurgents had also fortified several 
of the small bridges crossing the Seine, from whieh 
positions it was found very difficult to dislodge ther. 
The whole of the Rue de la Harpe, which is very long 
and winding, was occupied with barricades, mary of 
which were carried at the point of the bayonet. 
| In the Pantheon, one of the largest and mes 
splendid monuments of Paris, the insurgents bat 
established their head-quarters. The interior of the 
building was occupied by them, as also the exten 
calleries, which run all round it, and from whic) 
they kept up a warm fire. This being a most @- 
portant position, proportionate measures were take 
by the authorities for carrying it. Fortunately 
their success, a new street has lately been opened 
in front, so that the cannon could be placed exact 
opposite the great gates. The destruction 
these missiles have caused to this fine monu 
been very considerable. The columns of the fatst 
and steps are all chipped. The figures in front #* 
more or less mutilated. However, the greater ne 
ber of the balls struck, as intended, the great ™ 
doors, and, breaking them in pieces, bur thee 
selves in the wall of the back part of the 
Two colossal statues stand opposite the great ee 
one representing the “ Republic,” and 
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the balls, were smashed to pieces, The left side of 
the monument has been considerably injured. At this 
the formidable barricade which defended the 
roaches to the Church St. Etienne du Mont was 
constructed, and it could only be carried by cannon. 

A good deal of damage was done in the Rue St. 
Jacques, but more by musket than by cannon balls. 
The shutters of one shop were peculiarly remarkable. 
It stood at an angle of the street, and the balls thus 
struck at it in a slanting direction, tearing large 
pieces out of the wood as they went along. A great 
quantity of glass was everywhere broken. The 
bridges across the river in this quarter had all been 
fortified by the insurgents, and the artillery had_ to 
be brought to bear on them, before they could be ear- 
ried. About the Place Maubert there had also been 
a good deal of fighting. This is one of the lowest 
quarters in Paris ; the streets are narrow and tortu- 
ous, Every corner had been defended by a strong 
barricade, while each, as usual, cost a great deal of 
bloodshed to carry. 

Considering the short time that the insurgents had 
to prepare themselves, it was truly astonishing to see 
the great means for defence which they had erected. 
The barricades, some of them of the most gigantic 
character, were innumerable. In that half of the town 
occupied by the insurgents, they had obstructed all 
the streets, shut in all the places or squares, and 
bound them all together with lines of communication. 
Thirty-four barricades had been raised in one street, 
the Rue Moutietard, between the Place Maubert and 
the Barri¢re d’Italic. The environs of the Hotel de 
Ville, as seen from the tower of Saint Jacques la Bou- 
cherie, resembled a waving sea of paving-stones. 

The war of the barricades, well known to the Pari- 
sans by so frequent practice, has arrived at such a 
tate of perfection, that there is one man who is sur- 
named the “ Professor of Barricades,” and who went 
through giving the necessary instructions for their 
proper construction. That he well understands his 
business, no one will deny, as the means which it was 
found necessary to employ against these defences, 
thowed that they had been raised on truly scientific 
Principles. Some of them were like fortresses, and 


_ Mquired a regular siege for their reduction ; those 


‘pecially which were most distant from that part of 
the city which the authorities always kept, and which 
tad been raised at leisure, such as those in the 
quarter St. Antoine, were remarkable constructions. 
They were composed in part of dressed stones, laid 
a regular courses, in which many loop-holes had 
been left for the insurgents to fire through. In the 
great one at the Dastile, a gallery ran along it, which 
¥a8 inclined till it reached the ground. ere one 
Party of the insurgents, having loaded their muskets, 
2 up the incline to the loopholes, the word was 
given, and then all fired together; they immediately 
“ended, and another party, who had been loading 
w the Meantime, took their places, and so on, round 

* round, in regular platoon-firing. | 

In the wide streets the barricades were not made. 
MMaight across, butatan entering angle. Bythis form, | 

fannon-balls, striking against the oblique side of 


ore . mn . | 
damage, The barricades thus presented a larger | 
VOL, AV.—NO. CLYAVL. : 
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“Immortality.” These being in the direct line of || 


ieade, flew off to the other, without doing | 
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space for their defence, and enclosed the attacking 
party between two fires. In many of the streets the 
insurgents took possession of the houses, and break- 
ing out small holes in the walls, continued to fire 
through them on the troops stationed below. Com- 
munications were everywhere made from house to 
house by breaking through the adjoining walls, so 
that the insurgents could return or advance from the 
one to the other as oecasion demanded. 

Many of the barricades had been formed of the 
first materials which came inthe way, such as carts, 
but nearly all of 
them had a foundation of at least two feet deep, so 
that the firing of the eannon might not bring down 


omnibuses, cabs, logs of wood, “ae. : 


the upper part of them, and thus atford a passage to 
the opposing party. 
were mostly composed of iron-work; those in the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, of pillars of churches, fountains, 
monuments, &e, At the top of the Rue St. Denis 
the insurgents had penetrated into the machine-shop 
of M. Cavé. Here they seized on a locomotive, two 
or three refiners’ pans, iron plates, &c., with which 
they had constructed a barricade as high as the first 
story of the houses, and which required more than 
three hundred cannon-shots to make animpressionon, 
The wall which encloses the city from the Barriére 
Rochechouart to that of Ménilmontant, was every- 
where pierced with small holes, called by the French 
Through these the insurgents fired on 
their opponents, without themselves running any 
danger, Several of the trees on the outer boulevards 
were also cut down by the insurgents for their better 
protection. 

Amongst the barricades the most deadly to the 
assailants, was the one placed on the Boulevard Saint 
Ange, between the Barriére St. Denis and the Bar- 
riére Poissonni¢re. Its position at the bottom of the 
angle, formed by the tunnel of the Northern Rail- 
Way, permitted the insurgents to decimate the sol- 


Those in the Rue Saint Jacques 


meurtrieres, 


diers as soon as they appeared on the top. 

Inthe Clos St. Lazare there were no barricades, 
but the quantity of building materials, walls, mounds 
of earth, &e-, formed natural fortifications, which it 
was more diflicult to take than the barricades them- 
selves, 

In the Rue du Delta there was but a single bar- 
rieade, which was overthrown by the troops under 
the command of General Lebreton, At two hundred 
paces from this barricade, one of the insurgents, who 
was quite drunk, presented himsclf many times to 
the troops, calling out to them that they were sche- 
mers, and that they should fire on him, 

The Rue Chapelle Saint Denis was much fortified, 
and it was one of the last of the places which was 
taken from the insurgents. At the Barriére de la 
Villette there were many barricades. This point, 
together with La Chopenette, were exceedingly dif- 
ficult to carry. 

The Faubourg du Temple was also a quarter where 
the insurgents had strongly entrenched themselves, 
Although there were not perhaps so many barricades 
as in some of the other quarters, still the position 
was difficult to carry, being protected along the whole 
extent by the Canal St. Martin. The damage done 
here was very great. At the corner of the Rue Folie- 
Méricourt, one of the houses, half-burnt, half-over- 
20 
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thrown, and riddled with balls, presented a singular 
appearance. 

The Rues St. Sébastien, St. Maur, and the quar- 
ters Popincourt and Ménilmontant, were all well 
provided with barricades. The insurgents dale’ 
them with much resolution, and only abandoned 
them when further resistance was of noavail. From 
the entrenchments, the insurgents retired to the bar- 
riéres, where they joined themselves to those who 
had been defending the barricades in the 
St. Antoine. 

Between the Bastile and the Te - le, the quarter 
du Marais, prine it uly in the Rues 
Louis, du Pas de | 
but they were A and formed no part of ‘lhe 
great combination drawn out on the principal plan. 

As we approached from the eastern portions of the 
Hotel de Ville, the barricades be- 
At the extremity 
of the Rue St. Antoine, and inthe narrow and wind- 
ing streets which are close by, barricade on barricade 
had been erected, They presented a fearful appear- 
anee, resembling pyramids of paving-stones, which, 
to all appearance, seemed to defy every means of 
assault. Here, during the moments of fighting, the 
noise, confusion, alarm, excitement, were dreadful. 
During the discharges of the musketry, a bell, hung 
froin the baleony of a wine-shop at the corner of thi 
Rue de VEgout. which overlooked 
tinued to sound, 
fight. In this part, the shutters of 
were pierced with balls, 


Faubourg 


(‘harlot, Saint 


t Mule, had numerous barrieade 


citv towards the 


came gradually more numerous, 


a barricade, con- 


all the shops 


all the window-elass was 
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so as to call the insurgents to the | 


| 


broken, and the walls of the houses were plentifully | 


dotted with small white marks, 
The Rues Nonaindiéres, 


the effect of the firing. 
Tixeranderie, and Verre- 


rie were also amply furnished with barricades, The | 
Rue Frepillon and its environs were fortified so as to | 


stand a siege. The Rue Vieille-du-Temple was al- 
most entirely unpaved, At the bottom of the Rue 
Rambuteau, some of the barricades were in part con- 
structed with the trunks and boxes of several travel- 
lers who were on the point of leaving Paris, and whose 


effects were thus dispos dof, no doubt, to their great | 


chagrin, 

The first of the barricades raised on the quays were 
those at the corner of the Rue Planche-Mibray, and 
at the Pont Saint Michel, The 
Cité, constructed in haste, and badly defended. 
out but a short time. Onthe Isle Saint Louis there 
were only a few paving-stones raised, 
barricades were attempted, 


barricades of the 


However, the three fau- 
Saint Mareel, and Saint Vie- 
tor, were covered with these formidable defenees. A 
great part of . streets had been unpaved for their 
construction, A spider's web has not more fantastic 
ramifications than the barricades and defenees had in 
the Rues Galande, Saint Julien-de-Pauvre, des Rats 
du Fouarre, des Anglais, &e. 

An enormous barricade, raised in the wood-vard, 
Cardinal Lemoine, between the quay de la Tournelle 
and the Rue Saint Vietor, was carried with creat 
difficulty. The same may be said of the one at the 
Pont Saint Michel, which was a scientitic construe- 
tion, formed mostly of wood, and about twelve feet 
in height. This point was the centre of the insurree- 
tion. 


bourgs, Saint Jacques, 


held | 


No regular | 


| 
| 








SURRECTION., 


A line of barricades surrounded the Sorbonne, and 
ran up towards the Pantheon, but bevond this they 
| became less frequent, and were only erected bs 008 
‘siderable distances from each other in the Rue da 
| Faubourg Saint Jacques to the Barri¢re d’ Arenejl, 
Between the Barricre d’ Italie and the Barritre de 
Loureine there were many barricades. — It was here 
alone that the insurgents, entrenched as in the Clos 
St. Lazare, sometimes enme to hand-to-hand eom. 
bats with their opponents. Driven back to the bar- 
‘ieades in the Rue Mouffetard, they found but a short 
cai here, and were soon toreed to ily into the Rues 
Paseal and Loureine. 


Besides the barri vades, the insurgents had eon. 

ucted sorts of fortifications at several places, The 
principal ones were i houses situated at the bottom 
of the Pont St. Michel, the Chureh St. Séverin, the 
Pantheon, the Se bool of Law, tue Church St. Ger- 
vais, behind the Hotel de Ville, the houses of the 
Vince St. Gervais, and of the Place Baudoyer, 


4 part 
of the Rue du Temple, and of the faubourg, the 
buildings in progress in the Clos St. Lazare, the 
ancles of the streets which run into the Place dela 
'Bastile, and a great part of the Faubourg St. An- 
toine, which was last oecupied, and, perhaps, most 
furiously defended. 
Although the actual 


destruction done to the city 
, Still it was nothing at all compared 
to the e xtravagant accounts which were at first pro- 
pagated, and everywhere religiously believed, The 
iirst exaggeration consisted in the total destruction of 
La Belle Jardiniere, a large clothing establishment, 
‘to that of Moses’ of London. We were wld 
in all the ioeinids that it haviug been occupied by 
the insurgents, had been fired at it so 
long, that not it was left standing on 
another, Judge of our surprise, then, on going, ex- 
pecting to sce the ruins of this magniticent estab- 
lishment, to find the numerous shopmen engaged as 
their ready-made 
and that all the dam: ive that it had sustained was 
the breaking of a few squares of glass, Seon atter, 
were told thata 
it was not the 


\W a S Vi TV creat 


simila 
ms . 
the cannon 


one stone of 


busily as ever in selling articies, 


as a soltener to our surprise, we 
mistake had been made, and that 
central establishment whieh had been destroyed, but 
situated at the corner of the tue de la 
Roquette, There was more truth in this assertion, 
as the branch establishment had really suifered con- 
siderable damage. We were next told that theste eple 
of the Chureh Saint Etienne du Mont had been bat 
tered down by the cannon, Onour proceeding there, 
and sceing the church be ‘aring its usual appearanee, 
llowever, sometime 


a branch, 


we set it down as a mistake. 
I afte , happening to look into a journal, we found that 
a stray shot had, by a singular hazard, carr ied away 
the weathercock. 

The Church Saint Séverin was deciared to have 
been levelled to the ground, and 1,500 insurgents, 
who had taken refuge in it, were stated to have been 


Notwithstanding this, the church still 
ber of insar- 


‘massacred, 
retains its pristine beauty, and the num 
gents there killed has been reduced to 25. We might 
mention many other exaggerations, but the above are 
suflicient to show, that when a people are excited, they 
magnify all the realities, and invent many ciream- 

| stances which never happened, 
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Wormixe very revolutionary has yet occurred in | 
the capital of the ancient toman empire, but dull] 
rumours are afloat; and Pius IX., soenthusiasticatly 
applauded over all Europe, to a@ certain extent le- 
vrvedly, is no longer the god of the people s idela- 


a 
try. They begin to see that freedom and Popory 
», more can coalesce than liberty and Jesuitism. An 
uldress of the Pope's, recently delivered, is worthy 
of being recorded — 


“We accept the expressions of gratitude which are ad 

tessed tous, and we receive the reply to thespeech deliveres 
our name by the Cardinal delegated by us for that purpose 

the « pening of the two Chamber: s, declaring that we only 

me inthat Assembly what is strictly in conformity to 
} a P " 

Likj stat ite, 


Perit ary ") 
ir uL ph dss 


“If the pr ntitt prays, hlesses, and parc ns, he has : is t! 


. ] ‘ nee 4 : . +} 
rof binding and releasing, And if as prince, wi 
vution of better forufying and protecting publie inter °S, 


he ealls OD the two councils to co-« perate with him, th price 
priesthas need of all liberty, io order that lis actions may not 

ie peralysed with regard to the interests of religion aid of | 
the State ; that liberty he preserves as intactas the statute | 
and the law of the Council of Ministers which we have pro- 
wulgated. 

“Ifgreat desires multiply themselves for the grandeur of 
the Italian nation, it is necessary that the whole world slow 
know that for our part we consider that war cannot be the |! 
means of attaining that object. Our name hasbeen blessed 
throughout the earth for the tirst words of peace which fell 
from our lips: it would no longer be so if words of war were 
now to be delivered by them. It was therefore a matter of 
creat surprise to us when we learnct that that question Lad 
wen submitted to the deliberations of the Council, contrary 
ioour public declarations, and at a moment when we had un- 
lertaken to negotiate for peace. 


“Union between the princes, and good harmony between 
the people of the Peninsula, can alone realise the happiness 
forwhich we sigh. This wantof concord is such that we ought 
twoembrace equally all the princes of Italy, inorderthat sueli a 
paternal embrace might give birth to that harmony which 
ay lead to the accomplishment of those hopes. 

“Respeet for the rights and the laws of the Church, and 
persuasion with which you should be animated that tl 
eclal greatness of this state depends on the indepnendenmee 
‘the Soveriegn Pontth will aet on you In such a way in 

“aut » that you will always respect the 


ed out by us inthe statute. Im this will be ina 
gratiinae which we ask from you fortheample in otitn 
s*hich we have founded. . . 
“Your resulution to occupy yourselves with the int 
irs of the « itirv is anoble one, and we exhort vou 
oursoul to persevece init. Commerce and indnstry 1 
rmestab ished, and our principal desire, which we are mas- 
fa is Also yours, will be, not to burthen, but to alleviate 
og I ibiic order requires consid rable resources, 
sO OUlLIN them itis indispensable that the ministry slhould 
gin w ‘Vole its Ideas and its Cares to that ubj Ct. i} 
Cauministration of the finances requires great and mni- 
Precautions. After those vital elements have b ; 
#1 to, the vernment Will propose to you, on the si J 
We Mute jeciuies, those amelhlorations which it comsifer 
= pial tal and the most in conformity with the existing 
ate of things 


.. to the Clureh, and by her to His apostles, her Divine 

: wander Das given the right, and imposed the duty of teach- | 

Coe Pe in good fellowship amongst yourselves, with the High: 

nial on? with us, and with our Ministers, Call frequently to 

~“@ tiat Rome is great, not by its temporal domain, but 

"tinal! y oe 2 " 

Tet o , because it is the seat of the Catholie religions. 

bare rath We wish engraved not on marble, but om the 

‘afin all those who take part in the public administration 

toe * hat quan that, each respecting our universal primacy, 

Date - Ul Give way to certain limited theories, Or even to 

ot) he Who with exhalted sentiments of religion can 

trathe, as ‘hg “ * And if yon are penetrated with these 

Beats in ¢) ve nope is the case, you will be the noble instru- | 

theme ‘a iC pate of God to secure to Reme and to the State |]! 

elurpat, and solid advantages, the first of which will be the 
on of the seeds of mistrast and party spirit.”’ | j 
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‘the pretensions made by the Chamber. 


have more occupied itself with th 


‘called into existence. 


‘and so inade farcical ; or wh 




















































ME. 


This document was addressed to the Roman Le- 


'gislature, This answer of the Pope has, at least, the 


merit of frankness and perspicuity. The Pontiffdees 
not seek to conceal that there exists a complete oppo- 
sition between him and the majority of the Chamber. 
Fach paragraph of his answer contests some one of 
The differ- 
ence of opinion is evidently So creat, and the ques- 
tion so placed, that a solution must be immediately 
come to. 


y ? } > } . »s* 
We could have Wisii ad. ii i ' 


present moment, 


. me » we ,at 
when Italy is torn asunder by so inany dissensions— 


when her own powers are but hardly sufficient for 
her pres rvation—that the Roman Parliament would 


ince }* nak nee ot 


‘ 1 ° ee wes —_ 
the country tuan witu its ¢ adheipatlor, A s- 


tions which its address have given birth to, might 
have been advantageously left over for the present. 
Still, in the end, the consequenees will be good. The 
emaneipation of the human mind requires the fall o! 
the Papaey, 

The situation of the Pope with regard to his Par- 


‘liament,resembles in some degree that of Louis XVI 


of Franee, in regard to the States-General. Th 
representatives which have been returned by th 


people, and who owe their existence to a deerce « 
lhis, bring against him those imprescriptible right 


which every free nation has at its command, Th: 
Pope, in his answer, re calls the deputies to the con 


stitution —that is, to those d Cre ~W hich were issuce 


by him, and by which the Roman Parliament wa 


According to his 1ele as, thi 
sphere of their activity should le herein contained 


|| The Roman deputies have quite other thoughts of th 


’ . ’ 


miatter ; they assert the rights of the people, which 


depend ou no deerees whatever, They exist from 
all time; they are anterior to all concessions; and if 
both a virtue and a necessity to revoke all consti- 
utions and ordinances by which they may be fettered 
The question bet t! i { his peopl 
ms to be, whether inte istence tl 
Rtoman Parla . h Ld it as a gratuitou 
et, which he co id at: tit revoke, and which 


while it existed, was to be entirely under his control- 


; ther he was only ro 
storing to the Roman people the rights which apper 
tained to them—rights which had been held by hi 
and his redecessors only by tradition; thus submit 
ting himself freely to the inevitable cons quenes 
which would result. 

The Chamber, on its side, claims the entire free 
dom of the legislative power. The Pope, in its opi 
nion, is but the representative of the exceutive powe! 
governing aceording to the decisions of the nation 
and invested with no special or absolute powers. Th 
Pope sees the matter ina different light. He has np 
idea ot giving up any of his usurped authority. H 
holds by the constitution, and calls on the Chambe 
not to exceed the powers therein containe d, as it ! 
only thus that they can show their res] ect for hin 
The steps taken by the Chamber in appointing 
secular minister for Foreign A tlairs—its interventio 
in the questions of peace and war—its project tha 


public instruction should be taken out of the hand 
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of the priests, appear to the Pope so many usurpa- 
tions of his own authority. Thus he acknowledges 
no pre-existing or superior rights to those which he 
has himself accorded; and he considers it as an inter- 
ference with his own powers, after his discourse of 
the 29th April, and his motu proprio of the Ist of 
May, that the Chamber should insist that war must 
be made, or that it should revert to a question which 
he had resolved to settle according to his own good 
pleasure. He declares that his authority cannot pos- 
sibly remain entire, execpt so long as the constitu- 
tion remains so, and that all encroachments of the 
Varliament on his rights are entirely destructive to 
his sovereignty. 

It is here the serious question arises between the 
Pope and his Parliament. The double character of 
the Papacy gives to the Roman Revolution a degree 
of much higher importance than the smallness of 
territory where it is accomplished would warrant. 
The interests of two millions of persons are here com- 
plicated with those of the whole Christian world. 
The political supremacy of the Pope has long ceased 
to be felt abroad; but he has not the less continued 
to be absolute sovereign in his own territories. The 
loss of any of this temporal power would fearfully 
trench on the spiritual. The preservation of the first 
is necessary for the continuance of the second. Any 













his temporal kingdom, would go a great way to pe. 
duce the Catholic religion to a mere sect. It could 
no longer claim that universality which it now enjoys, 
The Pope at last would be reduced but to a bishop, 
whose influence would be perfectly trifling. It wiy) 
thus be apparent how much it has always been neces. 
sary for the Popes to pursue a conservative line of 
policy. ‘To take the power out of their own hands, 
and to give it into these of the people, was not only 
to weaken their temporal kingdom, but their spiri. 
tual one also; and so closely is the one bound up in 
the other, that neither can be effected without reget. 








revolution which would take away from the Pope 


ing on the other. 

The Pope, without a temporal kingdom, .would 
cease to have a spiritual one—without a spiritual one, 
he would long since have had no temporal one, His 
conservative policy can thus alone keep him in his 
place; but the question arises, whether the people 
will submit, for the sake of preserving a worn-out and 
useless institution, to an amount of spiritual ang 
temporal despotism, which the death of Pius LX, and 
the election of a new Pope would bring upon them. 

The Popedom, despite the prophecies of little philo- 
sophers, is tottering; and when it shall be seen how 
readily falls this merely human institution, the 
Roman Catholic Church will have no existence ; for 
the world will see the delusion under which, for 8 
many centuries, it has been labouring. 


_—————————— 








THE 


A ruin-stricken sphere, 
Struggling with chaos, as the flickering ray 
Of an expiring lamp. A lurid light, 
Whose essence seemed of darkness to partake, 
Illumed the scene; and wheresoe’er the eye 
Pursued its painful wanderings, it met 
With no fair trace of beauty or design, 
Nor flower-bespangled mead, nor towering tree, 
Nor softly-flowing river, mighty sea, 
Cloud-piercing mountain, cataract or lake. 
Neither did pinnacles of wreathing smoke, 
Nor stately domes, nor heaven-directed spires, 
Rise in the air; no hum of busy trade, 
No vestige of abode or human skill, 
Appeared around ; but one vast barren plain, 
Divest of change and beauty, dreary and 
Appalling to behold. 

Nor yet was heard 
The sound of footfalls, or of human tongues, 
The song of pleasant birds, or lowing kine ; 
Nought save one universal low-voiced groan, 
Incessant murmuring in the murky air, 
With melancholy grandeur, solemn and slow. 
And none dwelt in that dreadful solitude 
Save Man, if Man he were—so wild, so sad, 
So fallen from his pinnacle of pride, 
A soulless thing, degenerate and strange, 
Listlessly pacing on the turfless ground 
With ceaseless motion, seeming as impelled 
By inward force to wander, until death 
Destroyed the drear monotony, and gave 
Unto the weary rest. 
Onward thus wearily they ever trod, 
All heedless of each other; no fond eye, 

F Or loving voice, or sympathising heart, 
To cheer their mutual path ; but each one breathed 


FATHERLESS UNIVERSE 


As conscious of none other save himself, 

Stalking with spectre step and downcast brow, 
And smiting with lank shrivelled arm their breasts, 
Looked forth much deep heart-sorrow, that would say, 
‘ We are all fatherless, alas! alas!” 

And thus passed years of mournful sojourning, 








| And then came death; and, sinking to the ground, 
| The haggard form, unnoticed, would expire, 
And where it fell it rotted; so the plain 
| Was paved with mouldering bones 
Throughout its drear extent. 
Among them one of loftier gait appeared, 
With tearful eye, and deeply-furrowed cheek, 
Scarred with a thoughtful sorrow. He had erawled 
Into a solitary spot to die. 
| There seemed a fearful struggle in his breast; 
| Anon the fire within him, smouldering long, 
| jurst into flame; and, raising his gaunt form 
Erect against the sky, his eye uplift, 
As if amid the ruin it perceived 
| Some vestige of divinity, some trace 
|| Of that forsaken world’s great parentage, 
| His voice brake forth in mournful utterance, 
| “ Where art thou? oh! where art thou ¢” and theery 
tesounded through that silent infinite 
Like a lost spirit’s wail. But life’s last sparks 
Were ebbing fast; and sinking back to earth, 
| Fainter, and fainter still, beeame the ery, 
| Until the eve was glazed, the pulse was still, 
The quivering lip and palpitating heart 
Were frozen into silence, and kind Death 
Had done his office. 





Much unto my mind 
Was wonder present, that I thus had found, 


Disordered and forsaken, chaos-riven, 
A world without a God! Joun J. Newro3. 
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MIRANDA: A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 
BOOK II. 
THE TAKING OF THE BASTILE, 


CHAPTER IIL. | |  Beready to'fire if they enter the room,” added Gracchus, 
THE NIGHT. '\in a low whisper. 

Waen Gracchus Antiboul and Charles Clement found “‘ Ready,” answered Charles, laconically, 
themselves completely caught in the trap, they seated them- | ‘“ Now for freedom,” cried Antiboul, and with a sudden 
wives at the table, and, leaning cach upon his elbows, held | jerk he sent the plank shivering into the middle of the room, 
‘| Follow,” he eried, leaping upwards, and kneeling to 
assist Charles Clement. 

“ Aut voleurs!” shrieked a young and pretty woman, 





s council of war. 
« Weare in the power of a scoundrel, that is clear,” said 
Gracchus, in a low whisper; “ but for how long 


=? 


another question. If I only knew Torty was on our track, 
[ shouldn’t care.” 

“Graechus,” replied Charles Clement, sombrely, for he || 
yas thinking of his mistress, “ this man is free, and [am not | 
able to guard and watch her I love. Besides, hark to the | ‘rolled a sack of flour down the narrow stairs, which caught 
tocsin, how it sounds, and we are idle.” '|at the turning, and the dozen others rapidly following, the 

“hear it,” replied Antiboul, dryly; but it is only ealling | stairs were completely barricaded, 
the warriors together; the fighting will not be yet. We. Pan! pan! went two pistols from below. 

“Ali! ah!” cried Gracchus, rushing to the orifice, and 


shall come in for our share. Let us examine our quarters.” 
And he raised the flickering tallow candle. answering, by a discharge of both pistols upon several men 


“The door is impregnable ; besides, I don’t know how | who had entered the room below, * two can do that work,” 
many cut-throat scoundrels may be outside.” || Waste not our ammunition,’’ replied Charles Clement. 
“ The window is hopeless,” added Charles, “ for the bars “Tt is not wasted,” answered Gracchus, “ for I have cleared 
are like those of a state prison.” '|the room, and marked one fellow, as 1 see by the trace of 
“Last resouree—the chimney,” continued Graechus, ex- || blood.” 
amining that orifice with assiduity; “ too narrow for a man’s | “ But,’ cried the girl, who, after an examination of the 
arm, Foi de Brutus, we are in a strange position, Let us || intruders, felt no longer so very much alarmed, “ why are 
look at the ceiling.” |) you in my bed-room ¢” 


is wholly 
: sitting up in a state of indescribable alarm in her bed, 

‘“‘ Shriek away,” cried Gracchus, as soon as Charles was 
by him. “ Do as I do, Clement.” 

He dashed open the door, and, using his utmost strength, 





Graechus, with these words, climbed the table, and scru- || ‘Weare very sorry to intrude,”’ said Graechus Antiboul, 
tinised with keen eye the roof. || with excessive politeness, taking an opportunity at the same 
“Black, dirty, but wooden! Oh, here is the chink! By time to examine the person whose sanctuary they had so 
the head of Necker, it is the flooring of the upper room. All| suddenly invaded ; “ but we were prisoners below, and every 


right. Hand me the knife.” 


‘means is fair in captivity, as in love and war,” 
The roof was, in fact, formed by two huge beams, “across = Prisoners!” said the damsel, who wis arranging her 


vhich fell a number of planks, black, and apparently rotten || hair, and striving to look as coquettish as possible; ‘ pri- 


vith age. Gracchus, once in possession of the knife, which | soners in this house!” 
was coarse but strong, went to work, and, in a few minutes, « Yes, mademoiselle, prisoners, caught in a trap,” re 
had cleared away the dirt that filled the chink, A light at || plied Gracchus, with a low bow, * which must be our excuse 
once fell through from the room above. . cand absoute for our unceremonious invasion.”’ 
“Whisht!” said Gracchus, alongside whom now stood «But explain, messires,” said the girl, “ or rather retire 
Charles Clement; “be very cautious, for some one sleeps || an instant, and I will rise.” 

The two friends discreetly moved to the landing, whence 
they had the satisfaction of assuring themselves that their 


cxtempore fortress of tlour-bags was for the nonce impreg- 


above us. Use your knife here, the opposite side to me, and 
sowly, and we shall soon see what is what.” 


“Make less noise,” whispered Charles, “or else those 
above and those below will equally trouble us.” ‘| nable. 

“Trust me,” said Gracchus ; “ it is not the first escape I  TList,’’ said Gracchus—however, listening, “ the rogues 
have made out of jail.” '|are working to remove them. In a quarter of an hour they 
Ten minutes of hard work sufficed completely to clear the | will loosen them below, and then we are caught, though [ 
interstices, and Gracehus looked through. ‘|conceive we shall find in that time means to escape,” ~~" 

“A bed, a chair, a lamp, several varied articles of furni- “By the roof—it will be easy,” answered Clement. 
ture, a dozen sacks of flour, and, as I live, a woman. We're “T expect as much,” said Gracchus ; “ bat I fancy this 
dine, Foi de Brutus, she'll scream like a cat.” girl will be of use tous. She knows the physizue of the 

“Hush,” said Charles Clement, “that is to be seen. Let|| house, while we only know the morals, which are anything 
U8 get the plank out first.” but edifying.” 

mn There are two ways of doing that,” replied Gracchus, “ They are making progress below,” interrupted Charles 
with a shake of the head—* to make saws of our knives, or Clement, as the bags fell slightly inward. 

% crack the plank. But here goes.” “ Foi de Brutus,’ exclaimed Antiboul, “ we must super- 

And seizing the chair from below, he stood upon it, on the} | impose, to use a scholar’s phrase, the girl’s mattresses ; but 
=, leaned his back against the plank, and then paused, || I see a narrow aperture.” 

a you ready ¢” he asked. At the same moment he drew his pistol, thrast it into 

“Quite,” said Charles Clement, drawing a pistol, jhe aperture, which was caused by the inward bending of a 

‘ 
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sack, and fired. Three shots replied, but none pierced the| 
mattresses which the student’s ingenuity had erected. The | 
flour-bagvs saved their lives. | 

The girl here opened the door, and hospitably bade them | 
enter. Gracchus at once, without circumlocution, explained | 
their adventure. The girl listened with attentive ears, | 
continually interrupting him, however, with exclamations | 
of surprise. | 

Mon dieu, the holy virgin protect you,” said she, clasp- 
ing her hands, when he had concluded, “ for you are ina 
strangely-bad house. It is a famous resort of cut-throats 
and COU pe-jArre te °°? 


“ TTow « 


The girl bent down her head, sham 


1e vou here 7” inquired Graecchus, dryly. 


fully, and both of the 
friends examined her carefully, She was about seventeen, 
very delicate, of gentle and graceful form, but poorly dressed. 
She had flaxen hair, blue eves, and a very white complexion. 


ames 
“TfTave you no answer 2?” said Charles, gently, while 


Gracchus frowned. Ife could not tell why, but the student 
felt strangely vexed at having to think ill of the com- 
panion, so romantically obtained, 

’ 


6 | ana poor girl,” she replied, Vn rfectly crimson wit 
blushes, “but honest. 


[ live near at hand with an old 
woman, who has adopted me. About a month sinee, a fine 
handsome gentleman saw me, and spoke to me kindly, He 
said he wished my good—that [ was not in my right posi- 

blushed 
more deeply Btill—.*¢ th re Was talk of making’ mea arand 


Caps Ive 4 } 
riving me his hand, 


tion; and he gave me clothes; and’’°—here the girl 


dane, hy ve 


The two friends looked at one another, The eves of 


CGracclius sparkled. Their eXpression was severe and painfal ; 


but it Was no longer against the cirl, 
* Last night, late, he eame to our house in disguise, He 
had On him a large hat and ce] vik, while he was stoutly 


armed. Ile said that he, as a noble, was flying ; for that 


awful days were come, when a gentleman was to be perse- 
P nwt thie 1 1 yy ' ‘ 
cuted, and his life taken. He said he must fly from Paris, 


7. e9 
fred) WiAitGk ilhlid. 


and IT must 
Well,” said Gracchus, still dryly, * your story interests 
me.” 
** Te told me | must fly with him 


+o\y 
it? 


how, or I “ him 


ever; and as he was hunted to the death, L must meet him 
here, where non ‘ | pect him. 

“Our man, Vihis] lL drraeehus to ¢ ries se | 
pected so from the ti Is vour friend tall 7” he l. 


“ Heis; do vou know him 2” in hired 
*y : ‘ ‘ ; 
While her eyes grew more animated and bright than usual. 


l 
“Is he slight 7” continued Antiboul 


. 
+s iar is.” 
id Dese) tye him t » Wh 
} e@ 1} “4 ya} ° : : ° 
hi fier GId SU Wi, | 1 thi Mminudteness and observation 


of love, and, though Jughly coloured, th portrait was too 


distinet not to be recounts “i! 


1 LB | 


“ The scoundrel!’ exclaimed Charles Clement, bitterly. 


“ Monsieur!” said the girl, reproachfully, raising her blue 
eyes to his, 

“ Rather,” said Charles Clement, seizing herarm—“rather 
It is he 


17 ’ 
' 


pied 


listen to the fiend himsclf than to that monst rs 
who waits below to murde ; Ue: it is he who, having rr 
his uncle, would have made his cousin a felon’s wife. Hk 
is a profligate, who wished to ruin and abandon you, and 
from whom God sent us to save you.” 

“‘ Leopold 4 traitor!” exclaimed the girl, wildly. 
> Said we not 80 e” continued Gracchus ; 66 the dastard 


knave Leopold, that is the name,” 


-_--— 








} ment, °° what do you here ? 
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* Monsieur!” said the girl, clasping her hands, « Nie 
. . aad 
a poor child, save me from this man,” 
« And you have really escaped ?” mused Gracchns 


He knew not why, but he waited the answer with inter. 
. we ad LOT ye 
anxiety, 

“T was to be his wife,” said the girl, bending dowy her 
eyes; “and he respected me, he said, for that reason.” 


“ Double traitor! but let us not tarry longer. We mag 


to the roof—first, let us cast these mattresses above the 
sacks ?>— | 


And Gracehus raised the whole of the bedding in his arms 


| - it on the floor, trampled it down, so as to mat 


and, casting ik 


. . 4 “ ey } r } ie. & 2 
the impediment as great as poSsibie, Phe additi n of a foe 


a C8 


chairs and an old table made it probable that they could pe 
be removed under nearly half-an-hour. Furniture was the 


) piled over the aperture in the flooring as to be immoveabl 
66 Now, then, away,” he continued, taking t] e ke ad: sy r 
Charles, assist this girl; Iw i 


ve } ‘ } ° } ’ . 
With these words, Gracchus Antiboul, who had taken 4 


ill reconnoitre with this lamp.” 


wretch: ct lamp oft the table, asc nded the dirts » LTCABY, Dar- 
The hons 


was lofty, and at each landing they listened for inmates in 


row staircase, with a slow and measured step. 


the room. They were all empty, their usual occupants being 
too disturbed this busy night to be in bed, The toesin stil] 
sounded. 

They had ascended to the sixth story, and were making 
for the seventh and last, when Gracchus halted, and bade 
his companions do so likewise, showing the utmost cautien. 
( hark Ss Clement moved to his side, Before them Vas an 


open window; and out upon the roof sat a solitary man, 


His back was to them, and he was leaning forward, as if 


looking into the street below. Gracchus handed the lam 
to Charles ¢ lement, cocked his pistol, and ¢ rept stealthils 
up to examine who was this man who stood thus inopper- 
tunely in their way. He held his breath; and, though the 
old stairs ereaked slightly under his weight, reached the 


landing undiscovered. 


Onee at the window, he leaned cautiously out, advance! 
his pistol to the man’s ear, and then, as he caught him bs 
ihe throat, presse d the cold tube to his temples. The mat 


, * 1’ ’ ! alr! 
ave a convulsive shudder, and then turned round caims. 


| | rt welta ic 
it was Jean Lorvicolis, 
66 Pappa 99 laimed Gr i. trified with ast mish- 
iorty, exctanmed Gracchus, petrifed With astuiss 


*¢ 


y ‘ £3 99 ooniten & 
" | am watchin To shoot Count Lcopold, repileu ee 


CTICH-NeCK, saAVAgeL m 

« To shoot him!” muttered the girl. 

“ Joan,” said his master, advancing nearer, and speaking 
in a severe, and at the same time gentle tone, “ why wos 
you murder this man?” 

“ Beeause he robbed me,” replied Torty, who was et 


dently still semi-drank with frenzy. 


* Robbed vou!” said Clement, with an accent of moe 


surprise, 

. 

> answered Gracchus, in a whisper. 
Jlosion was h ard, and, ir 3 
lone ©: 


“Or his wife, 

At this instant a heavy eX] 

: Late & 

moment, the whole party were wrapped in a Gense ¢ 
J 

STHORE, : 

Those below had endeavoured to blow away the beri 

The very house sheet 

chatter the 


work 4 


by a small quantits of cunpowder. 
but the quantity was not sufficiently great to 
walls, even within; and the s und of shovels at 


minute after showed that all was not free below. 
The landing opened into a garret used as & lumber 


The three men rushed therein, seized old pt 
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tare, planks of beds, chairs, an antiquated wardrobe falling 

‘eces—anything on which their hands fell; and, in five 
minutes, had formed a barrier even more formidable than 
the one below; a few cords rendered the removal a work of 
difficulty and time. 

« Now,” said Charles Clement, ** we shall have leisure to 
escape by the roof. Can it be done easily ?” he added, turn- 
ing to Torticolis. 

Very easily,” replied the erick-neck, “ except there will 
be men below guarding the issue. We must inake a long 


detour.” 

“Here, Torty,” said Gracchus, seizing a coil of old rope, 
- take this, it may be useful.” 

With this understanding, Torty led the way. Gracchus 
Antiboul followed, Lolding the cirl’s hand; while Charies 
Clement brought up the rear, having quietly, but peremp- 
torily, taken the post of honour, Antiboul, whose eyes should 
have been before him, was constantly looking behind, for fear 
his friend should be attacked. The road they had taken was 
dificult and dangerous, A narrow flat portion of the roof 
pear the gutter enabled them to walk aiong about twents 
yards, passing several garret-windows, and then they reached 
the edge of a terraced roof much below them. In an instant, 
Torty had fastened the cord over to the terrace below, and 
had slid down; both his master and Gracchus then assisted 
the young gir] to descend. 

“God be thanked,” said she, “ this is my house.” 

“So much the worse,’ exclaimed Antiboul, “ for that 
will be surely guarded.” 

He raised the trap leading below, and descended the stair 
a few steps. 

“ Are there many persons in the house?” asked Charles. 

“Many,” replied the young girl. 

“At this instant the face ov the hoy-waiter peered over 
the edge of the roof, and Gracchus saw him turn back and 
signal to others, disappearing instantly. 

The group were standing round the trap as if about to 
descend, By their side, in the wall of the lofty house, was 
an open window, Gracchus drew the girl, by a convulsive 
jerk, towards it. In an instant the whole party had entered, 
closed the window, and concealed the lamp. ircely had 
they done so, when a heavy body alighted near the window. 
In another instant six men were on the terrace, among 
Wom Gracchus recognised the Count. 

“Down this trap ¢” said the Count, interrogatively. 

“yi "hg rr phi d the voice of the boy. 

Away went the pursuers, one after another, in hot haste 
down the staircase, 

“Escaped,” cried Gracchus, in a low voice of triumph. 

ss Last,” repeated the irl, recovering her breath, ** we 
are in the house we have just left.’’ 

Gracelius and the whole party stood still an instant, over- 
Whelmed with astonishment. 
ation, They passed through the bed-room they were in, 
aid through another, and then entered a narrow dark pas- 
sage, into which ten or tw clve similar apartments opened, 
a in so many old houses in Paris. Away they went down 
the stairs, Using caution, though moving quickly, until they 
haw passed by the dirty scene of confusion made by the 
bowing up of the flour-bags. Before them was an open 
door, that of a narrow passaye along the wine-shop, which 
¥4 still crowded with visitors. The whole party paused 
bot, but slipping down under cover of the clamorous discus- 
a relative tu themselves, gained the street without diffi- 
ity, It wasa narrow, dirty lane. The girl took the lead, 
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and in an instant more they were out of it. Two or three 
turns, a rapid motion along, and a hum of voices is heard 
before them, Another minute, and they are lost in @ dense 
crowd, 

It is the P.ace de Gréve, in froat of the Hotel de Ville, 
and the clock is striking four, and still the tocsin is sound- 
ing, and a dull red glare in the sky shows that the barriers 
are still burning, 

“ The tight will not take place without us,” said Gracchus, 

* Adela will rejoice,” thought Charles Clement. 

“ What will ke say?” mused the girl. 

“Not yet! not yet!’ muttered Jean Torticolis, as he 
savagely caressed a pistol in his bosom. 

Four persons, four thoughts—hope, pleasure, despair, 
and revenge! But their emotions were nothing to those 
working around them; for a nation of slaves were shaking 
off the old man, and putting on armour for the good fight. 
Che monarchy, shaken in its foundations by the Reforma- 
tion, When men dared to argue that a man, called convention- 
ally a king, had no right over ourconsciences. Themonarchy, 
rotten from vice and iniquity, had been threatened many 
times. Paris, ever since the times of the Roman emperors, 
has been the seat of tumult, debauchery, iniquity, and tyranny; 
and the people had oftentimes growled, now in a good, now 
in a bad cause, the days of the League and the Fronde were 
not forgotten, Ambitious princes had hitherto used the 
insurrection and the emeute to serve their purposes; the 
people were about to use it now for their own. 





CHAPTER IV, 


THE THIRTEENTH OF JULY. 


IN a few moments the party formed a little knot, apart 
trom the rest of the dense crowd. The girl leaned heavily 
on the arm of Gracchus. 

* What must we do with you?” said Antiboul, addressing 
her kindly. 

“T must not go home; /e will find me,” she answered 
with instinctive terror, though not without a feeling of 





But all three were men of 





regret. 

| “Jlum,” replied Gracchus; ‘¢ she must go to your place, 
| Charles, until our return.” 

| ** Itis free for you,” said Charles Clement, turning to her ; 
'** there you will be perfectly safe.” 

“°Tis best to go while there is a chance,” interrupted 
Antiboul. 
Grenelle; show her how to find rest and food, and then re- 
join us.” 


* Torty, take you this young girl to the Rue 


“ Where will you be?” said Jean Torticolis. 

* You see you dirty café—there will we breakfast, anon ; 
for the night-work has made me hungry.” 

7 shall fiud you there ?”’ 

“* Wait for us, if you do not find us; and now go, and 
mind you take care of this girl.” 

“Tlow shall I thank you?” said the young creature, 
gratefully, 

* We will talk of that at a future time,’’ replied Graechus, 
inotioning to Jean to lead her away, and watching her un- 
til quite out of sight, , 

Left alone, the two young men fell back to gaze on the 
crowd, The whole place was one dense mass of men, of all 
There were the bone and 
rag pickers, the water-carriers, the market-men and market- 
women, the errand lads, the workmen, the inhabitants of 
the faubourgs and outskirts, the small and great shopkeepers, 


ages, and almost every station. 
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and nearly all armed with pistol or sword, gun or pike. 
They stood in dense groups, talking violently and loudly. 
They complained of famine and want of work, of the dear- 
ness of provisions, of the forestallers and storers up of food. 
Their rage against hoarders was great. They spoke against 


Besenval, against Monsieur, against the Count D’ Artois, | 
against Marie Antionette; while the Duke of Orleans, 


Necker, and the Assembly, received all their praises. 


Why they were collected in arms, and what they were 
All felt that arms | 


going to do, no man seemed to know. 
and strength were necessary, but no act had yet been de- 
termined on. The future was dark and uncertain. 

Charles Clement and Gracchus Antiboul moved from 
group to group, talking, listening, and enforcing hope and 


cheerfulness into their minds, and letting drop these burn- 
ing words which open up once now and then to the people 


a sense of their power. Power they have, and all that 


exists. But they know it not. No tyranny, no king, kaiser, | 


aristocracy, or priesthood, that ever crushed and blinded 


the masses, could have resisted one second the knowledge 
This is the secret why | 
The people | 


would learn the tremendousness of their own power, and the | 


by the people of their strength. 
those in high places will not educate or teach, 


few be, as they should be—nothing more than men. 


* The reign of despotism is over,” said Gracchus, examin- | 


The seene thence wasvivid in the extreme—a sea of heads, 
hats, caps, of bare rude hair, of upturned faces, gazing chiefly 
at the clock. Pikes, guns, sticks, bars of iron, and ever, 
instrument which ingenuity could devise, were in their hands, 
Some had gun-barrels, others, rusty swords; some, flajjs- 
rome, scythes—these were workmen from the outskirts, the 
had come in during the night. 

‘ Where are the echevins?” they cried. 

‘‘ Where are the electors?” 

“ Where is the provost of the merchants ?” 
| “ They laugh at us.” 

(| Goask Marie Lonchamps where is Monsieur de Fes. 
selles,” said another, sarcastically. 





“ But, messires the electors must breakfast,” exclaimed 
another. 

«And our wives, who are hungry.” 

« And our children, who are starying.’’ 

“ Down with the electors!” 
| “To the Bastile!’”’ 
“ To the Invalides !” 
But all these cries led to nothing. The people contented 
themselves with bawling, screaming, and halloving ; but they 
waited. The hour was not yet come. 
| The clock of the Hotel de Ville struck seven, 
The multitude seemed to take a long breath, for they 





ing the groups, and after listening for some time to their || had only another to wait. 


words. “ Paris is awake. If Versailles but hold out, and 
the Parliament of the nation be true, France is free at last.”’ 
* Not vet,’ replied Charles Clement, shaking his head; 


‘‘out of so rotten a state nothing good can come at once. This | 


day liberty may lay her foundations, but she will do no more.” 


Antiboul sadly shook his head, as if he thought there was 


more truth than he liked to own in these words. His reply 
was evidently to change the subject of discourse. 

“ While these good people wait for the electors to reach 
the Hotel de Ville, let us breakfast.” 
wards the café pointed out by him to Jean Torticolis. 

It was now broad daylight; indeed, it had been so for nearly 


two hours, Along the quays, around the Communal Palace, | | 


in all the adjacent streets, was the busv hum of men. 

At this hour, all Paris was in commotion. Many were 
already armed, but more were looking for arms. It was 
chiefly for this purpose that the masses were congregated 
round the Hotel de Ville. 
and arms. 


They demanded organisation 
It was announced that the electors were con- 


voked for eight o'clock in the morning, when the wishes of 


the people should be attended to. This gave them some- 
thing to expect, and hence kept them quiet. 

Every moment, however, the agitation increased. The 
news came that the Bastile had pointed its cannon on the 
town; that the forces of the king were concentrating round 
Paris; that the people were about to be attacked. 

‘To arms! give us arms,” replied the people. 


“Strange delay,” said Gracchus; “these lazy citizens, | 


instead of being at their posts all night, make the people 
play anti-chamber waiters.” 

“ Trust them,” replicd Charles Clement; ‘they are con- 
ferring elsewhere what shall be done.” 


Say, rather, how they may trick and foil the generous | 


9 


emotions of the masses, 
“ Let us see before we judge. Be not unjust to the bour- 
Gracchus made an indescribable grimace, and then turned 
into the coffee-room, the upper apartment of which looked 


out on the Place, 


And _ he turned to- | 


| In the upper room, the two friends found a number of men 
congregated, to whom Gracchus Antiboul gave a familiar 
nod of the head as he entered. 

‘The hour has struck,” said a small, dirty man, with 
| 'strong emphasis, but in a whisper. 
| “It has,” replied Gracchus, seating himself. 
| ‘Man has found out the problem,” continued the speaker, 
|| that life is freedom, and that slavery is death. Let him 
fix it in his memory.” 

“ You speak rightly; but will he fix it ?? continued Anti- 
boul. 

“When he has done justice on his enemies. To com 
struct, you must destroy. To save the body, you must lop 
offa limb. Cut down, exterminate your enemies, root and 
branch; there will then be hope for humanity.” 

“Surely you would not slay them?’ observed Charles 





Clement, coldly. 

The other looked at him with the tenacity and fixedness 
of a wild eat, ere he replied, which he did ina proverb— 
“ Mort la Léte, mort le venin.’’* 

“That is a hard doctrine,” continued Charles. “ De- 
stroy the weapons of our adversaries, but spare their pef- 

sons.” 

“Spare not at all,’ said the little dirty man, hotly ; 
‘have they not killed? have they not slayed ¢ have they 
|not murdered us? Have they ever spared us ¢” , 
| “They have not; but our object is not to copy their 
} 
| 
! 


crimes, but to replace them by something better,” answ 
Charles Clement; and leaving Graechus Antiboul in e0® 
versation with Marat, he m@yed to the window, and looked 
out upon the Hotel de Ville. ; 

| The scene of the most wonderful events in French hit 
tory, this building, by its massive and majestic appearanet, 
| would seem to have been erected to hold out against 

| tempest, and the ruder attacks of popular commotions. 
The origin of the erection is traced back to a very 

|| tant period. In the year 1190, in the reign of Philip Ae 
|| gustus, when aristocracy and seigneurs were in their glory: 
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the trader and the merchant were considered fair game 
‘gee ; when Jews were roasted in the name of Chiristi- 
‘ee gs an excuse to rob them, there was formed a com- 
zany, which went by the name of the Hanse Parisienne. A 
woridiue and jearned historian saith:—‘ This corporation, 


when 


ing of the seigneurs rendered as necessary 
ws are the associations called Caravans among the Bedouin- 
Arabs, enjoyed some privileges, the advantages of which 
yere shared by the merchants of another county, who asso- 
cated with them, or who were, as was then said, hansés.”” 
The corporation was for the purpose of protecting the trade 
of Paris by water. For greater convenience, they determined 
to build a port, and, for this purpose, demanded permission 
to levy, for one year, on divers merchandizes, certain con- 
tributions. On a boat loaded with wine above bridge, two 
wus; on every boat of wine going to Paris, five sous ; on 
every boat of salt going to Paris, five sous ; on every boat 
of herrings, four sous; of mérain, three sous ; of wood, 
twelve deniers ; of hay, two deniers; of corn, three deniers. 

But, like most bodies, to whom some power is given, the 
Hanse Parisienne aspired to much more. In 1220, they 
bought of Philip Augustus, for an annual rent-charge of 
three hundred livres, les criages de Paris, or the cries of the 
good and debonnaire city of Paris, with right to appoint or 
dismiss criers, and fix measures, ‘They acquired also in 
entire property the place where the criers congregated. At 
thesame time, they were granted the right of / petite justice, 
of lots and sales, and judgment of all misdemeanours, except 
the making of base money and criminal offences, which the 
king reserved to himself the pleasure of adjudicating. 

Thus we have the first phase of Parisian submission to 
the bouraevisie, from whose rule, vainly, have they striven 
to be delivered ever since. 

But in 1258, they rose higher, for Etienne, Provost of 
Paris, in a police ordonnance, gave to the chief of the con- 
frevie de la marchandise de Paris, otherwise Hanse Pari- 
rienné, the title of the Prévét des marchands de Paris, and 
even of echevins, while the Parliament of Paris called the 
Provost, maitre des echevins de Paris. And thus it became 
themunicipalbody. Andwhenthe Dauphinthought toneglect 
the States-General, and follow bad ministers, Stephen March, 
provost of the merchants, showed his power, by forcing the 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom to recall the States- 
General, and give up an ill-advised policy. 
culours were the tricolour—blue, silver, and white. 


This Stephen’s 


But messieurs the echevins must needs have a house to 
meet in, and the first of which any record exists was situated 
; the Vallée de Misére, near the place of the great Chate- 
*. It was called the maison de la marchandise, Soon 
after, they moved to one at a very short distance therefrom, 
war the Church of Saint Leufroi, and which was called the 
Prrlower aux bourgeois; and then, again, they moved to a 
pace near the enclos des Jacobing, between the place St. 
Michel and the Rue St. Jacques, in a kind of fortitication, 
making part of the wall of the town. 

mthe 7th day of July, 1357, the bourgeois of Paris 
‘emed to feel that the time was come to fix themselves 
tnally, and they bought a house, formerly belonging to 

Augustus, called the Muison aux piliers, because it 
*# Supported on huge pillars. This house was situated on 
Ne Place de Giréve, where ever since has been the Hotel 
% Ville, or House of the City. This building, called also 

4 au Dauphin, sufficed, with repairs, for the conveni- 
eof the citizens; but, in 1532, in an ambitious moment, 
tndertook an erection which rose vast and mighty, and, 
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on the 13th July, 1533, the first stone of the present Hotel 
de Ville was laid by Pierre de Viole, provost of the merehauts, 
to be finished in 1605, by the varied exertions of Dominique 
Boceardo, called Cortone, of Francois Miron, and André du 
Cerceau. 

Such was the history of the building, which this day was 
about secking to deceive and trick the people, 

It struck eight o’elock. 

The electors of the City of Paris were announced as sitting. 
_ © Breakfast is ready,”’ said the shrill voice of Jean Tor- 
| ticolis, at his master’s elbow, 
| “Have you taken the girl home safely?’ replied Charles 

Clement. 

“Quite,’’ answered Torticolis. 

Charles Clement glanced at the table, where breakfast 
awaited him, and saw that Marat was about to join them in 
their repast. 
| A fourth plate,” said he, turning to the waiter. 








| “For whom?” cried Gracchus. 

| For Jean,” replied Charles, with an imperceptible glance 
at Marat. 

| Gracchus Antiboul bit his lip, but made no remark, 
| though he fully felt the reproach of his friend’s manner, 

| The four sat down to breakfast in view of the Place de 
Gréve. The mn titudewas more compact, thick, and menac- 
ing than it had been even all night. The electors were 
already sitting, and none seemed inclined to give them long 
‘time for deliberation. 

| But the crowd were silent and noisy by turns. There 
seemed fuglemen among the mass, who gave the word of 
| command, Suddenly, the eye of Charles Clement fell upon 
‘a window on the end of the Place, they being on the palier 
‘directly facing the HTotel de Ville. 


| 


The window was situated on the second floor, and a man 
leaned over the sill, with a broad-brimmed hat upon his head. 
Every five minutes he moved his hat, and then the shouting 
| arose. The window was that of the room in which were 
met several of the unknown persons who instigated and 
| guided the insurrection, 


Presently a man entered the break faust room, and ar 
proached Marat. 
‘* The electors are betraying us,”’ he said. 
“How ?’ replied Marat, wiping his mouth leisurely. 
“They are discussing the urgency of forming a civie 
guard, and are ordering the crowds to disperse quietly.” 
** Let them disperse,’’ continued Marat, 


“ Where ¢’ said Legendre, the butcher. 

‘‘ There are arms concealed in St. Lazare,” 

* They shall go to St. Lazare.” 

“ The Invalides,’’ added the dirty doctor, “ are a perfect 
arsenal,” 

“To the Invalides,”’ responded Legendre. 

“ And the Bastile ?” inquired Marat, drinking with Grae« 
chus. 

“ Ilas drawn up its pont-levis, and pointed its guns on 
the town and faubourg.” 

“ And the foreign troops 

‘*No man knows where they are.” 

“‘ Be sure they are near at hand; be sure the bloodhoands 
of tyranny and aristocracy are not afar off. Be ready.” 

Legendre made a significant sign, and rushed out, fol- 
lowed by about a dozen men, who had closed round the 
speakers, and kept their conversation private. 

Charles Clement, Gracehus, Marat, and Jean, moved 


9? 
‘ 








| anxiously to the window, 
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The inert and inactive crowd were still. They were, as 
usual, waiting for events. Rumours were circulating that 
the electors were playing the game of power, and discussing 
the armament of a city guard, as much to repress the peo- 
ple, as to defend themselves from the aggressions of the 
Court. 

Presently a faint ery rose at a given signal from one quar- 
ter. 

“4ux Invalides!” cried a shrill voice. 

A perfect roar succeeded, and, with one accord, a mass 
of seven thousand men and more made for the Quai. 
« Aux Invalides!’ repeated they, in a thousand voices. 
“Des Armes!” 

“ We are being betrayed! 
Another ery then arose. 


“ 4u convent de St. 


To arms! to arms,” 
Lazare!” 

“To St. Lazare,” repeated the crowd, many of whom 
started back. 

The scene was now striking in the extreme. On the side 
towards the quai, the column, rushing to take possession of 
the Invalides, had started in such a hurry as to get jammed 
together in an inconvenient manner, There were unshaven 
faces, pale and haggard with their night’s watching, and 
with dearth of food ; there were bearded countenances, full 
of determination and fierceness, and hope, and enthusiasm ; 
there were boys and lads rushing to the conflict from mere 
love of excitement; there were women, with waving hair, 


and with death and 


savage countenances, suffering forms, 
starvation in their eves, who had joined the rest, to urge 
them on to do and to act. And all cried aloud the various 
popular cries of the day. 


The issue being narrow, many, lialf-suffocated with push- 
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aid them.’? 

| ° ° 

ee Rather let us go to temper their violence, 
| Charles Clement. 

i will soon be back ; and here it is men of head are 


| lides will be attacked. 


| proximity of the Rue Dominique, to the scene of ae 
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Notr—A conntry bard, two or three y 
Lamartine. Broken the translation w 
now, publicly thanking the po 
tions, that the “ peace of the val 
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DisGustep and weary of Earth's promised bliss— 
Farewell bid to Life, Time’s short worship is past ; 
O grant me, dear vale, of my infancy, this— 
Thy retreat for oue day to prepare for my last. 
The close narrow path of the valley is here; 
On the sides of the hill hang the thick bosky shade, 
Which falls o’er my head, but infuses not fear, 
And my silence and peace its gloom cannot invade. 


There two hidden rills, beneath arches of green, 

Trace their serpent like course through the valley’sdim day; 
A distance asunder these streamlets are seen, 

Then they blend their twin waters, and roll on their way. 


Unlike the twin streams, which now mingle in one, 
My current’s diverted, no more to return ; 

Still fresh is their flow, while my pulses slow run, 
And Life’s turbid drops fali into Death’s urn. 


The ripple’s sweet cadence, the shades which embower, 
Enchain me all day ou the bauks of their streams, 
Like a mother’s soft hush, in the lullaby hour— 
The soul, like the babe, seeks repose in its dreams. 


Enshrouded in silence, with bulwarks of wood, 
With a bounded horizon sufficient for me, 

With the stream aud the sky, my heart says it is good, 
And, arnidst smiling Nature, I sing, and am free. 


I've seen too much, felt too much, loved too much, too; 
The waters of Lethe my spirits shall calm ; 

Sweet shadows like these hide the world from my view 

Forgeviuiuess henceforth be Memory’s balm, 
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|| remains, although the garb may be grotesque. 






























































ing and driving, eame back; and, rushing throngh the nar 
row streets which led from the Place de Gréye ; 
ceeded in thus heading the main column. 


» SOON gue. 


In a quarter of an hour the Place de Gréye Was com 


pletely empty. 


** They are at work,” said Marat. 
“ Yes,” replied Gracchus Antiboul, “and wa must 


%” 
answered 


“ Stay,” said Marat, looking suspiciously at them, * the 


egal , wanted,” 
“ Nay,’’ answered Charles, “ I cannot stay, The Inva 
I must be near at hand.” 

Gracchus Antiboul knew that his friend referred to the 


+; 
LIOR, and 


ihe nodded assent. 


* Wait you us here,” said he, addressing Torticolis: « gs 


hall rejoin you anon.” 


The two friends went down into the Place, which wa 


again beginning to fill, in time to see Flesselles, Provost of 
‘the Merchants, go in to the electors at their bidding, 


* See,” said Gracchus, in a whisper, and pointing with 


his finger. 


* Count Leopold,’’ replied Charles Clement. 
The Count was, indeed, standing in the middle of the 


Place, in conversation with M. Brown, the police spy, dressel 
in his holiday suit. 


The friends, though strangely puzzled, made no delay; 


but, turning the corner of the Place, entered a stray voiter 
de place, and drove to the Rue Dominique. 


(To be continued.) 


VALLEY. 


irs ago, Was singularly called to hear recited,in one of his home pastures, a piece from the pen of 
is, it seemed to strike a kindred chord. 
for sentiments so inusically mingled, most sine ‘rely doves he hope the author may be saved bitter reflee 
e has been exchanged for the strifes of the city. ] 


He asked for an English version; bethen rhymed it, am 


My soul quaffs oblivion, my heart drinks repose ; 
The hut of the world dies away on the gale; 

Like a sound spent by distance, heard just at its close, 
Which informs, but disturbs not, the peace of the vale. 


From hence I view Life, through a luminous haze, 
Vanish swiftly away to the past’s fleeting shore; 

Love, mocking remaims, with her sun-setting rays, 
Like the bliss of our dream when the vision is 0 ef. 


In this verdurous spot, O, then, rest thee awhile: 

As the traveller returns with sweet hopes in his breast, 
A moment sits down on his own village stile, __ 

And surveys from the hill the sweet home of his rest 


Like him, from our shoes, let us shake off the clay, 
We can never, no never, Life’s journey repeat ; 
Like him, let us breathe at the end of our way, 
A foretaste of quiet eternally sweet. 


With light and with shadow Time mocks all thy life, 
False boons all around tlee, no more to return, 
But the valley’s dear worship is free from all strife, 

And Solitude’s hymns the soul loves to learn. 


Days, shaded and shortened, like Autumn’s sere hours, 
Or the slope of yon hills, now fading in gloom; 

Hope leaves thee, and Love seeks out fresh rosy bower, 
And alone thou descendest the path of the tomb. 





May I hope some of the spirit of this beautiful compose 
qc. 
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Tue poets are determined to extirpate the idea pro- 
mulgated some time since, that the age is practical and. 
pon-poetical; but it was held otherwise, in current plira- 
seology, a few years ago. Our age was supposed to 
have risen over the ornamental in literature, and to be 
an entirely practical, mechanical, railway, and steam-en- 

ine age In everything. Some daring versitiers endea- 





POETS AND POETRY. 





ured in reply to show that there was poetry in rails | 


i 


ro . ; 
and locomotives, and that the triumphs of mechanical 


skill were parts of a great poem. 
the Steveusons, the Lockes, and other leaders in the | 


gorid—and form worthier themes for poets’ lays than | 


| 
amies of navies, are, doubtless, more beneticial to the || 
| 


the victories of half the leaders of men to slaughter, past | 


or present. The siege by the London and North-western, | 
or the Midlands, of Edinburgh or Glasgow, both of) 
ghich they have taken, might form a subject for an 
liad: but where is Homer? And would shareholders, 
speculators, and directors, reward the bard who sung 
their triumphs, as their ancestors paid for the rehearsal 
of their victories and their crimes, with silver cups and 
gold chains? It is a doubtful question; although there 
is poetry in the subject, the world may not pay for its 
extraction. The locomotion of the age should not 
eramp its imaginative tendencies. Men should not love 


nature less, because they may see more natural objects || 


now than formerly in the same cost of time, and a less 
eost of money. Steam-power has opened up the country 
to the town, and made the country better acquainted 
withthe town. It brings men nearer to each other, 
ad should in that way expand at once the heart and 
the mind—the intellectual and the moral powers. Ro- 
bert Burns was not less a poet after he had traversed 
the greater part of Scotland, than when his knowledge 
of his country was bounded by the Carrick hills and 
the bay of Ayr. Oliver Goldsmith wrote the “ De- 
serted Village’? after he had wandered over part of the 
Continent. Byron was a poct on the banks of Don | 
and by the springs of Dee; but he remembered “ Dark | 
loeh-na-Gar” amongst the isles of Greece and on the | 
plains of Italy. The extetision of the power to travel | 
aud the habit of travelling ean neither reduce the num- 
ber of poets nor injure the quality of their poetry. The 
teadencies should be of precisely an opposite character. 
Steam power is not, therefore, the enemy of imaginative 
Works, and the destroyer of ideas: but those who deem 
the days of great intellectual trophies for ever past, 
tow recede from the accusation against steam, and de- 
uberately put us down as a generation of Mammon- 
Worshippers. The anxiety evineed by poets to be- 
come peusioners almost justifies the statement, and 
“aves the rule without exception apparently; but 
“uy apparently; for there never seems to have oc- 
curred any period in time’s passage when intellectual 
“tertlols were more appreciated, and would be more 
mdependently rewarded, than in this 1848; if the 
‘sis were past that affects publishers more scrious- 
y than cotton-spinners, or colonial planters. The 
number Of volumes in verse issued during this dull 
fear indicate that the poets or versifiers do not despair 
the world, and refuse to consider their art proscribed. 
proportion of these little books should “ never 











print, and publish. 


have seen the light,” and never will see much of it 
watil their eyes be opened by the cutting up of a waste- 
paper merchant's light porter. A still larger proportion 
contain creditable writing, likely to amuse or gratify 
the author’s friends, and thus to justify their publication; 
for aman who can afford the cost, who enjoys suflicient 
ability im literature to rise over “ the ridiculous,” 
and who is a respectable versitier, will scarcely meet 


it a hobby” calculated to afford more excitement or 
The achievements of || pleasure at a moderate cost, than printing and publish- 


ing. It is an immeasurably more intellectual pursuit 
than any of those by which half the young men of 
fortune ensure their future embarrassment. It stands 
next to the formation of pleasure erounds ~—small, com- 
1, which 
is avery sensible mode of attaining popularity, and, if 
assiduously pursued m the vicinity of a small borough, 
saves its cost in lawyers’ and tavern bills at the elec- 
tion, A poet in these circumstances, of respectable 
talent and not very high genius, should certainly write, 
He must not expect sales. He 


:; , “e 
pact, botanic gardens, open to the neighb: 


| does not want profit from rearing pheasants. He 


‘need not look for it from making verses. 
;can bind up the copies neatly, and enclose them, with 


But he 


compliments, to the families of two or three hundred 
friends, who will place his book amongst the annuals, 
and the young ladies will read it. There may be 
more than pleasure in this kind of amusement—it 
may generate good. All the “respectable volumes” 
are benevolent, and they may help to form good resolu- 
tions, and sow the seed of good actions in barren minds. 
We very decidedly encourage this class of publications; 
exactly as we think it a noble characteristic of our times, 
that young men of the necessary pecuniary means build 
vachts, and go on long crusades of science, over the 
broadest and most distant seas——making themselves 
messengers of amity and friendship to the ends of the 
earth. 

We do not expect many works from that class of 
travellers equal to “ The Crescent and the Cross”—and 
we do not anticipate many ever-liy ing volumes like “Cow- 
per’s Poems’—from the verse-making coteries; but 
much good may be done without rising to the pinnacles 
If, however, the cost be an object, or the 
writer wants tomake a crutch of literature, we strongly 


of fame. 


urge the non-publication of merely respectable poetry. 
Mediocrity will only dash his hopes, and secure a con- 
Poets, unfortunately, seldom cherish a 
doubt privately, whatever opinion they express publicly, 
regarding the value of their works; and they should 
therefore always be guided in this position by the advice 
of invidious and ill-natured friends. 

We strenuously contend against the gloomy notion 
that imaginative power, and the feelings that make poetry, 
are fading from amongst us. The statement is utterly 
untrue, and can only originate in an utter ignorance of 
the present and a wilful worshipping of the past. Mr, 
Pickering, of London, has been recently fortunate in 
showing to those who are inclined to inquire, the hol- 
lowness of that accusation against our iron age, as 
grumblers style it. The uppermost volume that we 


siderable loss. 





Jhave, on a pretty large pile, is entitled 


Peck + mel ater tia EB ea 
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POEMS BY DORA GREENWELL.* 


The anthoress says nothing for herself; not a word of 
preface—not a syllable of introduction—not a sentence 
of dedication. The only information giv en regarding the 
volume is the single word “Poems;” and the poctess 
merely adds her card, “Dora Greenwell.” We like this 
bare, independent way of coming before the public. 
There is no pretence of advice given by kind friends and 
indulgent acquaintances for, or against, publishing. 
There is no excuse offered from the “youth or inexperi- 
ence of the writer. The lady throws down her poems, 
and bids the world judge them as it dare, refuse or ac- 
cept them for their worth, and they are worth much in 
themselves, 
promise. This ballad is unnatural; and we learn from 
it that the poctess is young yet, or was very young when | 
the ballad was written :— 

“* Do ye think of the days that are 

As ye sit by your fire at night? 
Do ye wish that the Morn might bring back the time, 
When your heart and your step were light?’ 


“<T think of the days that are gone, Robin, 
And all that I joyed in then, 

But the fairest that ever arose on me 
I have never wished back again, 


gone, Jeanie, 


“Do ye think of the hopes that are gone, Jeanie ? 
As ye sit by your fire at night, 

Do ye reckon them o’er, as they faded fast, 
Like buds in an early blight ? 

“<T think of the hopes that are gone, Robin, 
But I mourn not their stay was fleet, 

For they fell as the leaves of the red Rose fall, 
That even in fading are sweet, 

“« To ye think of the friends that are gone, Jeanie ? 
As ye sit by your fire at night, 

Do ve wish they were round you again once more, 
By the hearth that they made so bright ?’ 


“¢T think of the friends that are gone, Robin, 
They are dear to my heart as then, 
But the best and the dearest among them all, 


1 have never wished back again!’ ”’ 
The human being is miserable who never thinks of 


gone days, that they might be restored ; 





and even more, it may be, for their future | 


| 
} 
| 
| 





hopes, that they might come back in their young fresh- | 


NESS ; 
for but a little while with their lost kindness. To think 
of the past, on the theory of this ballad, would 
quire a perfect angel, with a frozen heart. The poetry 
in the following verses is equally good, if not better, 
than in the ballad, and the idea is better :— 


“¢T ook not on me, thou wilding Brier, 
Look not with love on me! 

Let not thy thought to one aspire 
So far from thy degree. 

“*T] am the flowers’ bright Queen—the Rose, 
And reign o’er gardens wide, 

Where never cruel storm-wind blows 
To mar my gentle pride. 

*“<If T am lovely, ask the race 
For whom my bright hues shine, 

All beauty, tenderness, and grace,} 
They Lken unto mine! 

“*Whilst thou in wood and lonely lane, 
In each uncultured place, 

“May’st stretch thine arms abroad in vain, 
And proffer thine embrace. 





* London: William Pickering. 
+ Alles Schonbeit, O Rose, die Menschen 
Mit dir vergleichen 1” <—-Herder, 


of parted friends, that they might return again | 
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*<Tn vain! all haste to pass thee by, 
All shun and scorn that see; 
- ~« It seems to do me wrong, that I 
Should waste e’en words on thee.’ 


“*Qh Rose! the pride thy song bespeaks 
Doth ill thy state adorn ; 

If love win not the meed it seeks, 
Repay it not with scorn! 


“*« Mine is a simple wilding flower, 
And thine the garden’s pride, 

Yet once, within a fairer bower, 
We blossomed side by side; 

«And if I owned a blight, sweet Rose,* 
Alike on thee it fell; 

Thy fair and fading leaves disclose 
A lesson of farewell! 

“Within the sheltered garden air, 
Thy buds to beauty swell; 

The freshness of a ruder air 
Have nurtured mine as well. 

* «No flower within this fairy place 
That thou dost claim for thine, 

Can boast a sweeter, wilder grace, 
Than these pale wreaths of mine! 

«Unto the glad bright sun they ail 
In silent joy look up, 

And diamond dews at even fall 
Within each pearly cup. 

*“¢The blessed Sun! Ae scorneth not 
On me alike to shine; 

Oh! thine may be a prouder lot, 
But not more blest than mine! 

“* Mock not affection’s faith, fair Rose, 
All lowly though it be ; 

Look not in haughty scorn on those 
Who look with love on thee.” 





The volume—a thick goodly volume—has no very 
long poems—no special story absorbing half its pages— 
and using minors as if they were put there merely t 
fill space; but that fact admits the manifestation of 
diversified powers, and makes the book more pleasing. 
It has its leader—*“ The Dream of a Poet’s youth,” s 
story of convent miseries—a story of Italy, the cradle of 
convents—where the human heart is cheeted out of life 


of withered || by laical selfishness, and ecclesiastical wiles. 


We are not to quote much of this poem, where s life 
that had one, and only one, great incident, is told with 
consummate skill; but the following stanzas have s 
descriptive power that makes them worthy to be quoted 
and read :— 


“And vet, fair land, thy calm and dream-like smile 
Needs not the deepening glow from Fancy caught; 
Soft breathe thy airs, and lovingly the while 
Broods over all the changeless spell of Thought ; 
The shadow of a Past with grandeur franght, 
Rests, like a solemn charm, on grove and hill, 
And round thy silent shrines the presence still 


“ Of Greatness lingers! although Power hath fled. 
A child, I dwell within that field of tombs,+ 
Where, o’er the sleep of her majestic dead, 
Kind Nature flings a veil of living blooms ; 
Slowly, amid those solitary glooms, 

Glides o’er tts sultry course the yellow wave 
That lifts a mournful voice round Glory’s grave. 


“The giant sepulchres of old renown ! 
Whose dust is eloquent of Might gone by, 
Whose stones are histories ; where Ruin shares her crow, 
And shadow-peopled court, with Memory, 
That still "mid desolation silently 
Reclaims her portion from the spoiler’s sway, 
Queen of a realm that owneth not decay!” 


oi ED 
+ The Campagua of Boom 


* Genesis, ii, ver, 17, 18, 
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The following verses are of another class. A hearty 
sd-fashioned English spirit shines out of many of the 
poems, and “The Old Family” is one of them :-— 


«Not pow is given, as of old, unto the free of hand, 

ft i. heal of soul, the fulness of the land; 

Or Tuey would have been with us still, our hearts and homes among, 
The good old family, that held by hill and stream so long. 


« The oldest tales among us told, the oldest song e’er sung, 

Could bring no trace of times when that our goodly tree was young; 
Ther lived among us, sire and son, among us when they died, 

We laid them where their Fathers lie, each resting side by side. 





« Ther were so much our own, that still their pleasure was our pride, | 
When a child was born unto the house, or the heir brought home | 
his bride; 
° , ° | 
We owned a part in all they had—it seemed that we went shares 
t» Life, when we partook their joys, and half forget our cares!” | 
a ae 


A second of the same class, and something resembling | 
«The Old Family” in const ruction, although more | 
cyeerful, is “The Daughter of the Hall,” which Dora 
Greenwell says—and we are happy to have her assurance 
of the fact, because it isa very happy story—is “a story | 
of every day :”"— | 
«Jt was at church one summer morn, my good, my dear old wife, 
That first I saw the face that made the sunshine of my life ; 


| 
; | 
Your look still dwelt upon your book; I do not think you knew | 
The stolen glances that were cast towards the squire’s pew! | 


«Seven blooming daughters then were there, and one a fair young) 
bride, 

And at the head the mother sat, and looked adown with pride ; 

And well she might, when it was said and sung by great and small 

How sweet a family were they, the ladies at the Hall.” 


The hopes and fears of a poor student’s wooing—the | 
love-making of an attic in the manse to a boudoir in the 
mansion—runs on through two other pages ; till aided by 
the county member’s ball, to this result at last :— 


' 


“Old Time wore on ; there dawned a day that brought me to your 
feet ; 

Oft have we lived it o’er since then, and still the theme is sweet. 

Your sisters sighed, ‘true love was all, with or without a purse,’ 

And once for all your brother said, that Emma might do worse. 


“The good old squire, I see him yet, the squire of days bygone, | 
Who had a langh for every jest, the loudest for his own. | 
‘My seven fair danghters! shall I find a lord apiece for all ? 

A worthy youth our vicar’s son, and welcome at the Hall!’ 

“Your lady-mother smoothed her brow, and smiled her stately smile, 
And made some show of courtesy to mine within the aisle, 

Ye wore throughout a dignified and somewhat frigid mien, 

And did not take me to her heart until I was a dean. 

“Fall fifty years since then have wove their web of good and ill, 
Bet only seem in heart and thought to bind us closer still! 

‘Time changes all, the saying goes, but we can surely prove 

That his cold breath may pass in vain on evergreens like love. 

“I wonder, when in idler hours I read of sylvan shades, 

‘nd noble youths who sought for truth with simple village maids, 
{Thad found a gentler w ife, a truer "mong them all, 

Than she who somewhat stooped to me, the daughter of the Hall!” 


We hope that Dora Greenwell is quite right, and that 
rich love affairs are stories of every-day life in the world. 
“The Dying Child” is a picture of a more common 
“ene; shaded in no common style—a difficult picture, 

sy finished, and evincing female tact with a poet’s 
wer. There are few verses in religious poetry— 
"hich, with the noblest theme, has been too often com- 
“place, and less—so solemn, and yet so beautiful, as 

that we quote :-— 


“Oh! come to me, ye blessed ones, 
And take me to your arms, 
I know you by your shining robes 


| 
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, And by your waving palms. 


“ Your robes* are pure from every stain— 
Not Rachel's bitter tears 

Had wrought such whiteness through the rain 
Of long and evil years! 


“Your smiles are sweet as is the babe’s 
Upon my Mother's knee— 

Oh little one! I would that Thou 
Wert there along with me! 


“ How happily our days would flow 
Where all is glad and fair-— 

Ah! might the faces that I know 
But look upon me there! 


ce 


For something dear will fail awhile 

In those abodes of bliss— 

The sweetness of my Mother's smile, 
My Father's evening kiss. 

“If They will miss me on the Earth, 
I] shall miss Them above, 

And ‘mid the holy angel-mirth 
Shall think on Those T love. 

“But when /hey come J shall be first 
To give them welcome sweet, 

My voice shall swell the joyous burst 

That doth the ransomed greet! 


“T come, Oh Saviour! yes, I haste 
Tuy ransomed child to be, 
Yet I have many on the Earth, 
And none in Heaven but Thee!” 
* x * * = € * 


“And then a Vorce spake soft and clear, 
‘Whom wouldst thou have but me? 
Whio, in the Heavens or with thee here, 
Hath owned such love for thee?” 
“ * 7™ * * a * 


* And the child folded his wan hands, and smiled 
As o'er a blissful meaning—-but his breath 
Failed in the happy utterance, as he met 
Hlis Father’s kiss upon the lip of Dratu.” 


There is a singularly beautiful idea in the lines— 


“For something dear will fail awhile 
In those abodes of bliss — 

The sweetness of my Mother's smile, 
My Father's evening kiss. 

“If They shall miss me on the Earth, 


I shall miss Them above.” 
1 - . * 


'And in the consent to die, qualified as it stands with 


the addition, the sadness mingling with joy— 


“ Yet I have many on the Earth, 
And none in Heaven but Thee!” 


A natural confession from a dying child, contrasting with 
the noble poetry in the seventy-third Psalm—if we can, 
without profanity, compare the verses of inspiration with 
those of carth’s poets—contrasting, without differing; 
for the words of inspiration may represent tried and care- 
worn life, that has tasted much of earth, and found it 
vanity and vexation; a different matter from the youth 
of life, that only knows of love—a contrast without a 
difference, because both present the idea of more than 
resignation, of joy, solemnised. And thus the “clear 
soft answer,” ever addressed to all, floating around us 
everywhere, and yet so sadly neglected; and the smile 
that assents to the “blissful meaning”—the smile in 
death, marking the passing away of the only sad quali- 
fication to the ransomed child’s content in change—are 
poetry. 

If there be a market for modern poctry, Dora Green- 
well’s volume should find it. 








* Rev. vii. ver, 13, 14, 
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DAY.* 


A thinner volume, evincing much patient labour in 
the quaint measurement of its verse ; wearing a foreign 
air—for it is pretty largely pharaphrases from foreign 


POETS AND POETRY..—ALGARSIFE, BY H. T. DAY. 
ALGARSIFE, AND OTHER POEMS: BY HENRY THOMAS 





works—trifles in a studied, costly setting. ‘The first in| 
the book is a fair specimen of the whole; but a similar | 
tragedy is better told in our Border Minstrelsy, as our| 
readers shall see. There is a convent in the case—one | 


of those strange tombs, where avarice and ambition bury | 
innocence often; and where oftimes it changes into | 
crime; or fades to shadowiness and death in erief, be- 
neath a monument inseribed with the record of the| 
burial, done in the name of humility and religious faith. | 


This is the preamble:— 


“ Once, | have heard, these waters rolled 


Their cryst il clear and cold 
Around a Monastery old, 

And mossy path and tranquil glade 
An Isle of Beauty made ; 

And forth from every spray 

The joyous lay 

Warbled like a River, 

Pure and happy ever. 


“ And the legend wild 
Tells of an orphan-child, 
Whom a Brother's guile 
Secluded in the Isle, 
And practised on her ripening youth 
And unsuspecting truth, 
That Piety’s persuasive voice 
Might influence the Maiden’s choice, 
And incline her meekly to abide 
The Convent’s willing Bride ; 
And then to him resign 
The wealth for which he dared to pine. 


* And she was beautiful to see 
As earthly Lady e’er may be ; 
Of lineage high, 
Aad Spirit-like of purity.” 


The lady was loved, and her chivalrous lover wanted 
P ] 


not her land, if he could only win her heart; and that 


was accoinplished 


that her Creator intended. 


The resolution regarding the land 
might have changed her brother’s purpose ; but seltish 
men arealso, and always, suspicious. It failed: theconvent 
undertaker thought the aeres safer while their owner 
was the “ bride of heaven,” than if she occupied the place 
Men find out many inven- 
tious for consummating wickedness, and thwarting Pro- 


vidence—if that be an allowable expression—and some 


of them, like this system, are wrapped round with a robe 
The story includes a description of the con- 


of piety. 
vent in its pride, and in its ruin:— 


“ Begirt with flowers 
And fairy bowers, 
Upon the lovely Isle 
Arose the ancient Pile; 
And pointed arch and Cloister fair, 
And carvéd stone and marble rare, 
And pictured pane 
Of costly stain 
Adorned the Fane ; 
Proud emblem of the days 
When Sisters twain* could raise 
A Minster to their Maker's praise. 





* London: William Pickering. 


* Joan and Agnes de Valoneis, the two foundresses. 


| 


The steed and its riders may at nidnight, say Of 








legend, swim the lake over “ from shore to shore 5 






“The northern Front sublime, 
Strong in the strength of elder time, 
And graceful as the hand of old 
With cunning skill could mould, 
Glancea o’er the hills and woods 
And tributary floods : 

And on the Sabbath, to the side 

Where gloomed the Portal’s massy pride, 
The Coracle oft came 

Of Peasants with their breasts of flame, 
Lauding Him who rules above 

With a high and holy love. 


“ But ruined tower and crumbling arch 
Describe the line of Time’s dread march, 
And tell the story 
Of departed glory; 

For he spares no more 

The Te uple hoar, 

Or royal throne, 

‘Than the cottage lone ; 

And spire and ornament are prostrate lying, 


While lonely round the breeze is sighing.” 


The lady and her lover tried open schemes in vain to 
accomplish their objects: and then made an el 


The lady was not yet a nun, and there was, of 


course, less “scandal” to the church in the transaction, 
which closed tragically :— 


“ But the wakeful eye 
Of the serdid Spy 
Descried the unwonted flight 
Of the Steed that night, 
And bore the tale 
Across the vale, 
To where, elate, 
The Brother revelled in his state ; 
And many a lance 
Forbids advance. 


“With lightning glance, 
Lord Oscar scanned 
The hostile band; 
And well prepared, 
With falchion bared, 
Ife spurred the Steed 
To fiery speed. 


“The rank falls back 
From the Charger black ; 
But the Brother’s hand, 
With desperate brand, 
Ploughed deep his flank ; 
Yet still, through spear and targe, 
Ile breaks at large, 
And then the good Horse sank. 


“An instant, freed, 
From the dying Steed, 
While safe he pressed 
The Maiden to his dauntless breast, 
Arose the Lover's crest 
Above the fight— 
But vain his single might, 
The crest of snow 
At length lies low. 


* And she, his life, 
Sweet Algarsife, 
Survived not to endure 
The Cell obscure ; 
They could not part 
Her broken heart 
From his that bled— 
And her spirit fled 
With his away 
‘To kindlier realms and happier day.” 


” 
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ne they may; but, as we have said already, a simi- 
history is better told in more than one of our old 
dy —the best, as yet, that legendary poetry has 
seeduced. The same style of versification is pursued 


the volume, which wants not those clements of jtryth to remembrance, in the two last lines that we 


poetry that may be applied to better theies. 





tHe POETRY OF REAL LIF: BY HENRY ELLISON. * 
We do not know why this title precedes it closely. 
rented volume of 350 pages ; which is a re-print, with 


improvements and alterations, says the author, sufficient 
«» disarm all the censures that fe ‘Il on its predecessor, 
ud to retain all the praise. There is no reason in the 


lume for the name: no reason that does not app tain | 
to any other volume. The quantity of the poetry woul || 
st compensate for inferior qu: lity ; but that task is || 
st thrown on it. We fear, inde ed, that much of the 
“poetry of real life,’ on which the author has devoted 


time and care, may be passed over, by many readers, at 


less than its absolute worth. There are volumes spun 
ot to many pages, although their ideas might be com- 
of pressed on a single sheet. That statement would be 
zi of this volume, which seems heavy rather with 


thoughtfulness. ‘The 350 pages are full of verses like 


the following :— 
“There’s wisdom in simplicity, 
And dignity in lowliness; 
And to be last is still to be 


Great in our very littleness.” 


That does not hold always good. The truth of the 
satement depends entirely on the nature of the pro- 
cession. The last man will sometimes attract attention, 


wd the rear-guard of a retreating army is the post of 


auger and of honour. The poet murmurs at the times : 


“Turn ye unto the times, I say, 


When noble thoughts were weleome more 


To English ears, th: . at this day, 
Vile clinking gold , by knaves told o'er 


When were these times? Gold we believe to be no 
more eer pag sought now than at any former period, 
see “wild in his woods the untutored savage ran. 
Kllison rightly 


feels must work, and not repine. Mr. 
reproves himself :- 


“The grasshopper sleeps in the grass, 


No dark dreams mi ke him start, 
But sunny visions o’er him pass, 
And coloured by his heart. 


“And duly, when the star of morn 
livmns last of heaven's train, 


God wakes each happy bird, thus born 


From day to-day again. 


“He bringeth from the yesterday 
No cares, to make him sad, 
But sings upon the nearest spray, 
Giaddening, and himself glad. 


“Te sings his happy heart out still, 
As though he had but then 

First found a ton; gue, the ears to fill 
Of sad, repining men.’ 


Repining j is an ignoble fate for a man. 


His mission 


"arth is work, and to work with a w illing heart, 7 


vi 
“make it seem a pleasure the while. 


. “Work,” 
stricted sense, is not to be an unbroken «Ting 
is slavery, and probably also ignorance, and there 





* London: G, Willis. 





” | Sonuets are the staple of the volume, and there are 











may be too much of it already; but men maybe bat- 
tling with the evils of the world, which they have to 
subdue, on every midsummer holiday. The poet selects 
a grave for himself, and in so doing, brings one great 


























































quote :— 


“Oh! Father, let me buried be 
In yon’ sweet churchyard nook, 
Beneath the shadowy, old yewtree, 
Hard by that pleasant brook ; 








“There lay me where, a child, | played, 
lor something seems to bless 

| The spot, /Aere lay me, ‘neath the shade 
Of bygone happiness! 


“And 0 my grave be near the stream, 
| As by the side oF one, 
| I love, so shall I, though I dream, 
ilave something ra when gone! 


“ Its voice, though J shall hear it not, 
Makes music very meet 

For that same calm and quiet spot, 
The injured’s last retreat. 


“It has enough of sadness so 
To be my funeral knell, 

But not so sad to seem as though 
Death's voice, like yon’ sad bell ! 


“Tt is a song of carly days: 
Snatches of happy times 

Still meet my ear, as on it plays, 
But too like jangled chimes. 


“It hath not broken faith with me, 
lis voice is as at first, 

It has not wrung my heart, once free 
As it, no tics has burst. 


* And let the re be no stone above, 
To tell its idle tale 

But freshest turf wit th flow’rets wove, 

And perfuming the gale. 





“For I should wish no curious eye 
To know who I have been, 
The few who /ove me, easily 


Will find the place | ween!” 








| hundreds of them—like this to London :-— 





| | 
| “ Silence broods o’er the mighty Babylon, 

And Darkness, his twin brother, with him keeps 

liis solemn watch; the wearied city sleeps, 

Aud Solitude, strange contrast! muses on 

The fate of Man, there, whence the crowd anon 

Will scare her with life’s tumult! the great deeps 

Of human Thought are stirless, yet there creeps, 

As ’t were, a far-off hum, scarce heard, then gone, 

On the still air; *tis the great heart doth move 

And beat at intervals, soon from its sleep 

‘Yo start refreshed. Oh Thou, who rul’st above, 

Be with it in its dreams, and let it keep, 

Awake, the spirit of pure peace and love, 

Which thou breath’st through it now, so still and deep!” 


Or “ Sunset in the Frith of Clyde”—the best “ sun 
set,” in a quict summer evening, amongst our British 
Isles :-— 





“The sun, with golden finger, one by one, 

Doth touch the islands, marking out, as "t were 
On a vast dial, the hours, as they wear 

Away in beauty; while the Day doth ran 

Its downward course, like one who has nigh won 
The goal of all his glory and his care, 

And gathers all his splendour, to declare 

Ilis coming, and the great deeds he hath done! 
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One after one they sink back into shade: 

Like beacon-fires on the mountain-heights, 

Which tell great news, and in rotation fade; 

While he moves onward, making gorgeous sights. 

And, at his parting, in rich clouds arrayed, 

Blends in one glory all their shades and lights!” 

And Mr. Ellison is thoroughly English, deeply steeped 

in veneration for a great object—the good old Saxon 
tongue :-— 

“Old Saxon tongue, old speech my fathers spake, 

For earnest thoughts and earnest men right fit, 

Thou hast a sanctity like Holy Writ, 

To me, old Tongue, wherein my heart did make 

Its first, articulate essays; for the sake 

Of many a “ household word” endeared to it, 

And for the Muses’ founts, where I would sit, 

(The wells of English nndefiled) and take 

My fill! dear art thou, as the name of home, 

Which I first learn’d to call upon in thee; 

Dear for the stores which thou, their golden key, 

Didst open: and, oh! may I be struck dumb, 

When thou dost, in my mouth, aught else become 

But what thou art, the language of the free!” 


The characteristic of the volume is a decp, steady 
current of thought, rather than gleams of flashing genius. 


LAYS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL AND THE SOLITARY : 
BY MRS. CHARLES TINSLEY.* 

We cannot explain our forgetfulness of this very 
pretty book, which has been mislaid by us for three or 
four months. Most of the “ Lays” have appeared al- 
ready in several Magazines—a number of them in our 
own; and that circumstance rendered it unnecessary 
for us, at any time, to quote from them. Our readers 
knew well the style of Mrs. Tinsley’s poetry, and its 
character, so that we never had more to do regarding 
this pretty volume than to mention its existeuce, and 
say right heartily our good wishes for its success. The 
accidental turning of it over to a wrong batch pre- 
vented that, aud we can now make only a sorry com- 
pensation, although poems do not deteriorate in six 
months; and the “ Lays of the Thoughtful and the 
Solitary” should have readers “ many years hence.”’ 


THE PRINCESS: A MEDLEY. BY ALFRED 
TENNYSON.+ 

We are at confession, and may get through all our 
sins of omission at once. In one respect, the omission 
of this volume is a greater error than our forgetfulness 
of Mrs. Tinsley’s. In another, it is less; for if we 
forgot Alfred Tennyson, it was only when he had forgot 
himself. We believe “ the Princess” to he written by 
him, for so says the title-page, with the attestation of 
a most respectable publisher; but we should not have 
ascribed this “ prattle” to him, if that title-page had 
been cut out. The object of the volume is to satirize 
learned ladies, who want to be legislators, and the 
equals of man at the polling-booth and in the legislative 
chambers. The attainment of that object would be a 
heavy stroke to female power. It is invincible at pre- 
sent, and growing even as it should grow; and all should 
rejoice in Ks growth, for it cuages the rising of Christian 
civilization, the only civilization worth having. ‘“ The 
Princess” does not contribute to raise the author’s 
fame. Its under current of satire is well directed ; but, 





° Lenien: Lengnen and Co, 
+ London: Edward Marlow. 








founded, as it is, on am exaggeration, such as society has 
not hitherto exhibited in its most diseased or crotchetty 
limbs, the effect is lost. One king betrothed his infant 
son to the infant daughter of another monarch; but the 
Princess grew up to be a furious scold and bluestock; 
under the tuition of an eccentric Lady Blanche, and de. 
termining to assert the rights of women, she refused {g 
abide by the contract made on her account, when she 
was in her cradle, not in consequence of the cause mage 
and provided for in all such romances, that she was in 
love otherwise, and out of the paternal bond; but be. 
cause she was stiffmecked merely, and had a theory, Be; 
a favourite with the young princes, her brothers, she Was 
allowed a palace and a demesne, where, from the exclu. 
sion of all malevisitors, she might rear up women ty 
their proper position, and moral or intellectual stature. 
The experiment was told in other kingdoms, and reached 
the young prince, her affianced,who, never having met his 
intended wife, could not reasonably be supposed to feel 
very acutely her retirement from domestic felicity to the 
woman world that she was trying to make; but curiosity 
overcame discretion. Without any additional tempts. 
tion of the heart, and assuming female attire, the prince 
and two companions travelled to the vicinity of this 
female colony, furnished, indeed, with letters from the 
father of the lady. The old gentleman supposed that 
the prince would present the letters in his own charac. 
ter, and the female attire was a second thought. The 
difficulty of accomplishing an interview was got over 
through an obliging innkeeper:— 
“ Many a long league back to the North, we came, 

When the first fern-owl whirr’d about the copse, 

Upon a little town within a wood 

Close at the boundary of the liberties; 

There, entering in an hostel called, ‘ Mine Host’ 

To council, plicd him with his richest wines, 

And show’d the late writ letters of the king. 

IIe, with a long, low, sibilation, stared 

As blank as death in marble; then exclaimed, 

Averring it was clear against all rules 

For any man to go; but as his brain 

Began to mellow, ‘ If the king,’ he said, 

‘ Had given us letters, was he bound to speak ? 

The king would bear him out,’ and at the last— 

The summer of the vine in all his veins— 

‘No doubt, that we might make it worth his while. 

For him, he reverenced his liege-lady there ; 

lie always made a point to post with mares; 

llis daughter and his house-maid were the boys. 

The land he understood for miles about 

Was tilled by women ; all the swine were sows, 

And all the dogs’ ” 


And when the parties reached the great lodge, oe 
gate of the liberties, which were indeed anything! 
liberties for the male sex, they sent in the followis 
note :— 

“ Three ladies of the Northern empire pray 
Your highness would enroll them with your ow, 
As Lady Psyche’s pupils.” 

The request was granted, and they were sinitiel® 
the presence of the great Amazon, who greeted 
in queenly fashion— 

“ We give you welcome: not without redound 
Of fame and profit unto yourselves ye come, 
The first fruits of the stranger; aftertime, 
And that full voice which circles round the gra 
Will rank you nobly, mingled up with me, _. «¥ 
What! are the ladies of your land so tall?”_..0w 
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“necessarily of ladies alone, as all the ladies believed ; 


od This difficulty also was overcome— 

ot We of the court,’ said Cyril. 
s° She answered, * then ye know the Prince ?’ ” 

“' Nnd the parties began to plead the Prince’s cause, 

Yat they were quickly answered. The wilful woman 

told them— 


‘ From the court 2’ 


“ When we set our hand 
To this great work, we purposed with ourselves 
Never to wed ” -——_—— 
And handed them the statutes, which few young 
ladies would admire :-— 
“ Not for three years to correspond with home ; 
Not for three years to cross the liberties; 
Not for three years to speak with any men ; 
And many more, which hastily subseribed.” 





The tall ladies entered on their learning, and we need 
not pursue their course until the hour when, at a ban- 
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quet, the Prince and his friends were discovered by | 
their “ vocal music,’ which was too rough in tone and | 

for gentle ladies. The song of the Prince was 
not so far out of the way. It is like Alfred Tennyson— 
and we quote it, therefore, with its introduction and its 
result. The concert, of which it formed part, consisted 


but they were mistaken in this instance, and agreeably 
cheated, as happens often to them in our common sense 


world :— 


“Then I remember’d one myself had made, 

What time I watched the swallow winging south 
From mine own land, part made long since, and part 
Now while [ sang, and maiden-like, as far 

As I could ape their treble, did I sing. 


“*Q, Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 
And tell her, tell her what I tell to thee. 





“*Q, tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright, and fierce, and fickle is the South, 
And dark, and true, and tender is the North. | 


“*O, Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and light 
Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill, 
And cheep and twitter twenty million loves, 


“*Q, were I thou, that she might take me in, 
And lay me on her bosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died. 


“*Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with love, 
Delaying, as the tender ash delays 
To clothe herself, when all the woods are green. 


“0, tell her, Swallow, that thy brood is flown ; 
Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, | 
But in the North, long since, my nest is made. 


““O, tell her, brief is life, but love is long, 
And brief the sun of summer in the North, 
And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 


“*O, Swallow, flying from the golden woods, 
Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her mine, 
And tell her—tell her—that 1 follow thee.’ 


“I ceased, and all the ladies, each at each— 
the Ithacensian suitors in old time-— 





That lute and flate fantastic tenderness, 
And dress the victim to the offering up, 
And paint the gates of Hell with Paradise, 
And play the slave to gain the tyranny. 
Love is it?” ° ° ° > 


‘ 
* x bad x aa a * 


This was a very hopeless Princess for any unfortu- 
nate Prince to have betrothed; but though she hated 
marriage, until men should learn to know the value of 
women, yet she loved music, and persuaded one of the 
Prince’s friends in petticoats to “ favour the company 
with a song,” 





—~-——— “ The true growih of your soil, 
‘That gives the manners of your countrywomen.” 
| And then, as the Prince knew nothing likely to meet 
the demand, did Cyril 
———_——— “ Begin 

To trill a careless, careless tavern-catch 

Of Moll and Meg, and strange experiences, 

Unmeet for ladies.” 

And this song made a crisis: 

* Melissa clamoured ‘ Flee the death !’ ‘ To horse?’ 
Said Lady Ida; and fled at once, as flies 
A troop of snowy doves athwart the dusk, 
When some one batters at the dovecot doors, 
Disorderly the women.” 

The intruders were saved from death, but they and 
forty-seven of their friends had ultimately to fight the 
three brothers of the Princess, and forty-seven of their 
squires ; and in the battle the inquisitive Northerns 
were soundly beaten by the champions of woman’s 
rights from the South; on which, as a matter of spite, 
probably, and from a spirit of contradiction, there ap- 
pears to have been a great curing of wounds by the 
ladies, followed by the natural consequence of a number 
| of marriages; and the establishment was broken up, when, 





‘|as we suppose, though there remains some uncertainty 
| on the subject, the foundress consented to fulfil the con- 


tract made for her before she ceased to need eradle 


| strings. 


It seems to us that Alfred Tennyson must do some- 

‘thing better than this * Princess” to sustain his fame. 

THE EVE OF THE CONQUEST, AND OTHER POEMS : 
BY HENRY TAYLOR.* 

[s a thin volume of those respectable poems, in which 
‘the writer’s friends will be interested. There is a grain 
‘of Young Englandism in the author : he thinks ill of the 

present—-well of the past: 


| 
“ Oh, England! ‘ Merry England,’ styled of yore! 


Where is thy mirth? Thy jocund laughter where ? 
The sweat of labour on the brow of care 


Makes a mute answer—driven from every door! 


The May-pole cheers the village green no more, 


Nor harvest-home, nor Christmas mummers rare, 


The tired mechanic at his lecture sighs, 
| And of the learned, which, with all his lore, 
Has leisure to be wise ? 
“ Civil and moral liberty are twain : 
That truth the careless countenances free 


With great eyes, and laughed with alien lips, | Of Italy avouched ; that truth did we, : 
knew not what they meant; for still my voice | Of converse grounds and with reluctant pain, 


Rang false : hut, smiling, ‘Not for thee, she said, 

0, Bulbul, any rose of Gulistan 
burst her veil; marsh divers, rather, maid, 
croak thee sister, or the meadow crake 

Grate her harsh kindred in the grass: and this 

A mere love poem! , for sach, my friend, 

* prize them slight: they mind us of the time 

we made bricks in Egypt. Kunaves are men, 
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Confess that England proved. Wash first the stain 
Of worldliness away ; when that shall be, 

Us shall ‘ the glorious liberty’ befit, 

Whereof, in other far than earthly strain, 





The Jew of Tarsus writ. 
* . - > 7 * 
* London: Edwerd Moxon. 
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“ One House of Refuge in this dreary waste, 
Was, through God’s mercy, by our fathers built, 
That House the Church : oh, England, if the guilt 
Of pride and greed thy grandeur have abased, 
Thy liberty endangered, here be placed 
Thy trust: thy freedom’s garment, if thou wilt, 
To piece by charters and by statutes strive, 
But to its personal rescue, haste, oh haste ! 
And save its soul alive.” 


We see no reason for refusing or delaying to erect 
May-poles now; and the world will not prevent Mr. 
D'Israeli and Lord George Bentinck from dancing be- 
hind the last harvest wain in Buckinghamshire. The’ 
most remarkable feature in Mr. Henry Taylor’s poems | 
is the comparison of the Church to a House of Refuge 
from greed. That should be the case; but, in the 
meantime, it is but a comfortless refuge from the 
greed of the world. If it were otherwise, curates 
would not pine through life in care and poverty, while 
bishops carol through the green lanes and pleasant 
fields of time, wallowing in luxury and wealth, if they 
please: and many of them do take Mammon’s sunny 
side of the way. 





HOURS OF RECREATION: BY CHARLES MIDDLETON.* 


One of those volumes to which we referred that 
should be published: if the author can afford the outlay. 
It is the book of a kindly-hearted young man, written, 
he says, at the age of twenty-one, in a youth time, 
interrupted often by sickness. The poetry is respect- 
able, and of a character that an accession of practice 
and experience may render more than respectable. The 
author takes the right side of the poetical or non-poeti- 
cal character of the present age :— 


“Tt has been objected that this is not the age of poetry, | 


and that therefore I am entering upon a field which will yield no 
produce ; in reply to this, I cannot do better than repeat a beau- 
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tiful line from a celebrated poetess of the present day— 
“< That Nature and Poetry can never die.’ ” 


That’s our creed: but poetry may not pay; may yield no 
produce notwithstanding; and will yield none unless 
through personal influence ; or to genius and talent of a 
high order. Perhaps the following extract is as fair a 
specimen of the style of this book as we could procure: — 


“ Oft have | sat in this sequester’d grove, 

The seat of luxury, the lap of love ; 

And I have watch’d with an attentive eye 

The wild flow’rs blossom—but alone to die— 

That rise in beauty from the fruitfal mould, 

With scarcely one that beauty to behold ; 

Fach bud expands, but every passer by 

Kegards them only with a careless eye ; 

And thus they droop and wither, and are gone 
’ Back to their home, unnoticed and unknown. 

Thus have I watched them onward year by year, 

Aud could not fail to watch them with a tear, 

Yet trac’d in them a moral which the mind, 

By meditation taught, is apt to find. 


“How many a flower in life is seen to bloom 
And seen to pass unheeded to the tomb ! 
Replete with love, and with exalted mind, 
Yet scarcely leaves a reverenc’d name behind ; 
So cold and heedless is the thankless crowd, 
That the frame sickens while the heart is bowed.” 


We like much the following sonnet :— 


owe en ee 


* London: John Russell Smith. 
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‘tage of youth, and the habit of working 





, “TO MERCY. 

“ Sweet angel of the world! thy radiant wings 
Spread like a glory glowing with pure light ; 
Thy holy smiles eternal gladness brings, 
Where all seem’d wrapt in darkness and in night. 
Thou liftest up the captive in his cell,— 
Thou pourest balm upon the tyrant’s breast 
And black Revenge flies homeward to its hell 
Where’er the shadow of thy wings may rest; 
Thou weepest o’er the judgment-seat of God 
Till bleeding Justice half foregoes the doom ; 
Thou stayest with thy hand his chastening rod, 
When tears of penitence the soul consume: 
Thou art, indeed, an angel from above, 

The holiest offspring of eternal love !” 


wr > 


MIDNIGHT EFFUSIONS: BY SAMUEL CARTER? 


Mr. Carter avows himself a lawyer, who has been for 
three months, it may now be four, entitled to practise 
at the bar; and he prefaces this bulky volume with a 
defence of the practice of the art of poetry by a young 
lawyer; avowing that he only wrote verses “at the 
dead hour of night, in the solitude of his own chambers,” 
and pleading that he should not be “less fitted for the 
stirring duties of an advocate, or the calmer business of 
a legal adviser, than if he had spent the evenings and 
nights in the billiard-room, the tavern, or the thes. 
tre.’ Mr. Carter is perfectly right; but the pleas 
should be unnecessary, and would not have been ad- 
vanced, if the young barrister had known only that 
here, in Scotland, where we are quite famed for all the 
legal proprieties, we have not merely young advocates, 
and younger students of law innumerable, writing 
verses, but even the Lord-Ordinary composing sonnets 
under his wig, and, probably, between cases, composing 
sonnets more numerous than those of Mr. Ellison, and 
thereafter publishing them in a goodly volume. The 
argument is, therefore, unnecessary, except upon the 
principle which saith that the captain’s choleric wordis 
the soldier’s downright blasphemy. But what captious 


‘| attorney or nervous suitor would blame 4 young barnister 
|for putting Coke on Blackstone into rhyme; and the 


following lines show Mr. Carter’s tendency to mingle 
law with poetry :-— 


“ You have confessed and by a recent Act, 
The 80 chapter, 13 George the Third, 
The penalties thereto attached, incurred, 
Which says, if any in the night shall dare, 
With dog, or net, or gun, to kill a hare, 
Between the hours of seven and six A.M., 

A magistrate may lawfully condemn 

To pay a fine of twenty pounds, and we 

Infliet upon you the full penalty ; 

And if you make default, or goods should fail, 
Three months’ confinement in the common jail.” 


After this most distinct evidence of the purposes for 
which Mr. Carter burned his midnight gas, we cannot 
see that the prosaic solicitor, or the fearful belligeren! 
before the courts, should doubt the law of the barrister 
on account of the poetry of the man. The extract 
taken from the principal poem, entitled, “ Arthur ; 
vyn, a Tale of Social Grievances”-—commenclng at , 
close of the last century, and coming close upe 
present day. In Mr. Carter, the poet, we cal® tea, 
and hail, a sound politician, who has the great at 


Bright, M.P., should make his acquaintance; for bet 





* London: Saunders & Otley. 
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is his decision on the laws relating to domesticated and 
wild animals :— 
«Those animals reclaimed by human skill 
Justice forbids that stranger hands should kill ; 
The hares and rabbits by the farmer fed 
By him alone should be to slaughter led ; 
That is, until they come on common land, 
‘Then might they fall by any passing hand.”’ 

There is a smack of legality in this poetry still—the 
guthor’s day readings had assuredly affected his night 
dudies. ‘The law was too strong for the muses, for 
the experiment shows us clearly, and we mention the 
fet in exculpation of any charge which the attorneys 


gay bring against Mr. Carter in his poetical connexion ; 


hat business with him is before amusement. 
There is a sketch of a country squire and parson in 
this tale of Arthur Mervyn—a Devonshire squire and 
n——that well deserves a place, if only to remind us 
of other times—the good, old times !—that are rapidly 


passing away ! 

The squire and parson both were of the peace, 
Licensed to make small peccadilloes cease : 
The former was a man extremely fit, 
Hated reform, and swore by William Pitt; 
He had a rental of a thousand pounds, 
Kept a good house, besides a pack of hounds— 
Hunted, and shot, and fished in due rotation, 
And called himself a pillar of the nation ; 
Took in the ‘ Sporting Magazine, and read 
A Tory weekly—just to hear what said 
The ministers, and what they meant to do 
To put down Jacobins, and freedom too. 
He drank and smoked, abused the French, and swore 
One Englishman was equal to a score; 
Attended Quarter Sessions, kept a ‘ Burn,’ 
And served the post of sheriff in his turn : 
What would you more a man to qualify 
And fit for irresponsibility ? 
The vicar was of such another stamp, 
At school a dunce, at college quite a scamp, 
Had rowed and rode, played cricket, drank his wine, 
Took his degree—and soon was-——a divine. 
They sent him down, soon after, to Stanmore, 
To preach the Gospel and instruct the poor, 
And sure he was a pattern to his eloth— 
That is, the scarlet-—none could be more wroth 
Against transgressors—in the poaching way, 
And oft he threatened of the judgment day. 
The keeper soon his information laid 
Before his master, who had some time pray’d 
To have the chance to catch some fellow out, 
Who quickly sent him down to Parson Prout.” 


There is a resemblance in this poem to some of 
Crabbe’s descriptive pieces; and unless briefs flow 
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| 
| 


quekly in on Mr. Carter—briefs and fees, which, for his | 
sake, we hope may be the case—there is no other young | 
poet more likely to take the place of Crabbe. The po-| 


itical material of the following passage is good :— 


“For ever from free institutions rise, 
Skill, courage, and enduring enterprise. 
Speaking a common language, they could drag 
Our ablest sailors from the British flag, 
And fight us with our own, and all this, too, 
While English vessels lack’d a proper crew, 
Would ye the reason know how this befel ? 
Then, mark the cause! -They paid their sailors well, 
Gave them good usage, treated them like men, 
And not like muzzled wild beasts in a den. 
While England, boasting of her wooden walls 
As sure protectors of her hearths and halls, 
stout defenders of her sea-girt land 
aid the service with a niggard hand. 
While millions squandered worthlessly away, 


| 
{ 
} 
j 
} 








in sinecures and pensions, these her stay, 
Her arm of war, and buckler of defence, 
Are sacrificed to save a small expense. 
True that enough is spent, if well applied, 
To keep our gallant seamen on our side, 

* But in this class-ruled forty shilling land, 
Votes must be purchased to obtain command, 
And those who have them seize as lawful prize 
On army, navy, customs, and excise.” 

We must leave Arthur Mervyn, an honest clever 
fellow, who got forward in the world, notwithstanding the 
persecution of the squire and vicar, and became located, 
as the Americans have it, in Birmingham, where talent 
and industry have always fair play. Some of Mr. Car- 
ter’s other poems we like less. London is ingenious, 
but sometimes eccentric, like the real London which it 
describes. The following stanza contains additions to 
and alterations of the English language :— 

“ When we contemplate size independent of beauty, 

As the sculptured remains of old Egypt present, 

In its sphinxes and pyramids coarse-form'd and sooty, 

The produce of art in its early advent 

Or the measureless solitudes shrubless and grooty— 

The home of the Ostrieh—the Bedouin’s tent— 

Preferr’d to that Araby, luscious and fruity, 

By nomads, disdaining in towns to be pent; 
The soul with awe imprest surveys the desert’s boundless space, 
And, in the grandeur of the sphynx, forgets ideal grace.” 


We do not question the right of “ fruity” to a place 
in the dictionaries, although it has not found one 
hitherto; yet, as we say, “soot,” “sooty;” following 
the authority of Mr. Sheridan, and taking a high tone 
against ihe decision of the “ dictioneers” generally, 
who stand out for ** sooted ;” so we may adopt, on the 
same principle, and with Mr. Sheridan’s implied autho- 
rity, “fruit,’’ * fruity ;” still, says Mr. Walker, who is, 
we think, an over-rated man, “ nothing can be more 
absurd ;” but, while writing that condemnation, it is im- 
possible that Mr. Walker could have seen “ grooty,” or 


'| he would have acknowledged cheerfully that there might 


be something even more absurd than “ fruity.” We know 
not why, as we say “brute,’’ “brutish,” quite regularly, 


'|and by the standards; that we should not have “ fruit,” 


“fruitish’—but Mr. Walker will have us to adopt to 
“ fruited ;” although he does not say so, but we gather 
as much by way of inference, yet, why not stand by Mr. 


| Carter; stand stiffly out for “ fruity,” as itis the drol- 
'| lest word of the two ; and then, perhaps, we may be able 


to add ‘‘ bruty,’’ which would be remarkably comical, 
thus :— 
“A bruty man he knoweth not.” 

We find more difficulty in getting over ‘* grooty,” 
because we have no key to the meaning. It might 
probably spring from “ grotto,” or from Mr, Ro- 
binson’s “ grots’’—-a useful article of diet for infants 
and sedentary people; but here the difficulty presents 
itself, that “the desert,” so far as we know, is much 
celebrated for its deficiency of grottos, of oats or barley, 
rather than their abundance, unless, indeed, our author 
had the Pyramids in his eye, and then, they are not, 
properly speaking, in the desert. We can make nothing 
out of “grooty.” Walker does not have it. We have 
carefully examined the first volume of “Gilbert’s New 
Universal and Pronouncing Dictionary* of the English 


* We may be allowed a foot-note to say that we have found this 
dictionary to be often useful. It is a splendidly printed book—a 
great advantage in works of reference ; and its accuracy ig equal, 
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Language,’ but “grooty” is unknown in that estab-| 
lishment ; and so we give the word up. 
Mr. Carter may fall into a quarrel with the Sanatory | 
Society for the following stanza: 
“ Magnificent, too, is the system of drains, 

Exceeding the far-spoken wonders of old: 

So Jengthen’d and vast in its branches aud chains, 

That labyrinths pass like a tale that is told: 

The sewers gigantic, like multiplied veins, 

Jeneath the whole city their windings unfold, 

Disgorging the source of plagues, scourges, and pains, 

Which visit those cities to cleanliness cold. 

Well did the ancient proverb lay down this important test, 

That cleanliness for human weal to godliness is next.” 

But he compensates for his admiration of the London 
drainage, by his detestation of the graveyards in towns ; 
and we put past this book in the firm conviction, that 
if Mr. Carter be a good lawyer, he-is also a good po- 
litician, and a warm-hearted poet. 


SPECIMENS OF SWEDISIL AND GERMAN POETRY. 
Traxstatep py J. B.D. Berutune.* 

We have an invincible repugnanee to translated 
poetry. It either is not literal, or it is generally trash. 
That harsh remark will not apply to translations froin 
the dead languages so completely as to those from mo- | 
dern dialects. 
of the author’s work, he may retain the meaning closely ; 
but still he does not give the work; he only makes an 
imitation. ‘There is a diflieulty in turning idiomatic 
expressions from sny one language into another, and 
it is greatly increased when the translation is out of one, 
into another, modern language. 
ing this statement, and in the possession of a ten-pound 
note, for which he has no particular use, will order all 
the translations of Faust—there may be twenty-live of 
them—although utterly ignorant of the original, he will 
soon arrive at our opinion, and find out that translators, 
as an Emperor learned of clocks and watches, never keep 
time and agree together. 

More than the half of this goodly volume is oecupied 
by a translation from the German of Sehiller, but we 
leave that over; for it is the Northern nations and the 
Northern literati who are rising in this country at 


If the translator makes a paraphrase 


If any person, doubt- 


present; and there is freshness and novelty in’ their 
works that cannot be anticipated from the German 
translation. 

Mr. Bethune has contined himself to translations 
from the miscellaneous poems of Esaias ‘Teguer, the 
late Bishop of Wexio, in the Swedish provinee of Siaa- 
land. The Bishop held a high place in’ Seandina- 
vian literature, and his works are voluminous. = Mr. 
Bethune admits that he is not intimately couver- 
sant with the Swedish language ; but he alleges that 
the previous translatious of Bishop ‘ 
bad. ‘Tegner himself pronounced in favour of ‘ one 
translator as superior to any previous ove ;” but that may 
only mean that he was best amongst the bad, and yet 
not good ; or we may suppose that the Bishop of Wexio 


eoners poerrs are 


at least; to that of any other work of the same nature that we 
have consulted. It has the benefit also of the latest pronuncia- 
tions—a matter of some importance in any spoken language. The 
derivations are carefully given, and the explanations are concise, 
but so complete as to render the work serviceable as an encyclo- 
peedia. We refer entirely to the first volume; we have not yet 
seen the second, which is to conclude the work.— London : James 
Gilbert. 

* London : John Murray. \ 
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waS riot himself so familiar with the English language 
as to give a sound judgment on his own work in that 
dress; while it ts possible that Mr. Bethune, beine 
confessedly not quite at home in Swedish, inay be ae 
taken. The minor poems induce a high opinion of the 
Bishop of Wexio’s poetry; aud we are led to wish +, 
he had written ina “larger” language ; but he was , 
thoroughly patriotic Swede, and would not haye ey. 
changed his Scandinavian for all the advantages of the 
English or French languages. From a long por 
copy the subjoined plaintive verses ; 


that 


iQ We 


“BIRD PALRING, 


‘Green hunter! load 
Your rifle now: 
Your stealthy road 
Winds o'er the mountain's brow, 
‘To yonder swamps. 
Yet is it tune? night’s starry ‘amps 
Smile on the earth; young love hes warm, 
(radled in Spring’s fond arm. 


© [lush! hush! hush! 
lsirds, like you, are full of fear: 
Wakeful love can danger hear. 
Creeping slow, 
Softly go: 
Hark: they are stirring in the bush, 


“See, how the night 
Fades, dies away 
In morning grey ; 
While streaks of light 
Land and sea are calling up. 
Day is red on the hill top ; 
But, underneath, 
The dales. the groves, are dark as death, 
Seest thou yonder pine clad isle 
Dimly spule 
In the light; 
Now the tree-tops are faintly bright, 
In the twilight faint and clear ; 
Birds to-day are pairing there. 


‘lark ! how their tender lay 
Salutes the day, 
Salutes the mate, already seen. 
Verched on the branches green; 
Hlow lovingly the strain 
Pours forth, to gain 
The bashful bride, as coy as though 
She the courtship did not know, 
Hark! how, in murmurs sweet, 
They the old tale repeat ; 
Love, which must eternal be, 
endless truth and CONSTANCY 5 
\ll that fondest longing feels, 
All that brightest hope reveals: 
‘There is sorrow’s gentle sigh, 
Mingling in one: 
And not a tone 
Discordant from a singie bush or tree; 


All is delicious harmony. 


* How eloquent thou art, 
kternal voice of Nature's heart! 
Thou holy flame, 
Ever changing, still the same : 
Life’s endless spring, 
Soul of every living thing, 
Height of joy, and depth of pain 
Known in heaven, or felt on earth ; 
Love! love! no song to which my art gives birth 
Speaks the wild joy of thy tumultuous strain. 


* Louder swell the notes 

Gushing from their throats, 
Murmuring, thrilling through the grove: 
Songs of rage as well as love, 
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Tove, and rage, and rivalry. 


iguage Chased must the hated rival be, 
In that O’er hill and dale, far from the trysting tree. 
deine , 
| ing “ What can assuage 
© itis Their jealous rage ? 
Of the War and warlike songs. 
” 
sh that The prize, the struggle is the same 
Was a As before Troy, whose deeds of fame 
vee In many a battle song are shown : 
To the forest strife belongs 
Ol the : ‘ 54 
at Rightly an Liad of its own. 
wil We * * * m * ~ * 


“Hunter! be quick, observe the tone ; 
Steal along, 
While swells the song, 
Sight and hearing then are gone ; 
But, when he holds his warbling breath, 
Crouch down as low, as still as death. 
Heed rot that the swamp is deep, 
Through the marshes you must creep ; 
if the vietory you would win, 
Get your rifle’s range within. 
“Fire! 
Hushed is the song, dispersed the ehoir, 
And in the warbler’s heart the lead; 
But he died without a pang, 
Fondest loved, and sweetest sang, 
Happy dead!” 

We presume that any poem worthy of being trans- 
lated loses by the operation; andthe preceding verses, 
as they came from the Bishop’s pen, must rival any of 
of our finest poems. 

We have selected our extracts, so as to give the most 
varied specimens of the Swedish Eeclesiastic’s poetry. 
There isan interest attached to a long poem, entitled 

: the Children’s Communion, in addition to its literary 
merit; because, as the work of a Swedish Bishop, it 
may be considered an accurate exposition of Swedish 
theology, on important points. We can only take two 
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Where old achievements hung in tattered pride, 
Nosedays of leaves were seen , with flowering buds 
The pulpit-carvings bloomed, as Aaron's rod 

Once blossomed.” 


The poem is a long sermon, and an edifying one; but 
we cannot reprint it, and pass on to the conclusion, 
when the idea of administering the communion oceurred 
to the old pastor:— 


* This should have closed his duty for the day ; 
And on the following Sabbath should they come 
To share the Holy Supper. Suddenly 
The venerable man, as Heaven impeiled, 
Stood still, upon his forehead pressed lis hand, 
And looked up wouly thought: passed through his soul, 
\nd a strange light gleamed in his eves. ‘ Perhaps, 
Next Sabbath | may slumber in my grave, 
iaply may some of vou, hke lihes snapped 
In Spring, bow down your heads; why should I pause? 
The moment is come now, the heart is warm. 
The heavenly seed T sow will spring to-day 
} will complete my work, what is aimuss 
The old man takes it on him, and to God 
And your good parents answers for the deed. 
Tell me but this, children, new eitizens 
Of Heaven, are you prepared, this very day, 
To share the feast of pardon? Well yon know 
Its meaning: often I expounded it. 


“This is the sign of the new covenant, 
The svinbol of forgivenness, recognised 
In heaven and earth. Man was estranged from God, 
Quteast through sin; in the first dawn of time 
‘The tree of knowledge tempted, and he fell; 
And still its poisonous shade it stretches out 
Above his fall: Sin dwells yet in his soul, 
But in his heart is pardon: endless is 
Hlis fall, forgiveness is eternal too. 
Look backward, far as memory attains, 
Forward, as high as hope can searmg go 
On wearied pinion, sin and pardon stall 
Surrounded man’s being.” 


th 


or three passages. The poem begins with a description 
of the rite of confirmation, which appears to be retained 
in the Swedish Chureh :— 


“The holy festival of Whitsuntide 
Hal now arrived. The whitened village cliurch 
Suone in the morning light: on the clock tower, 
Gray with a golden vane, the friendly flame 
Of the Spring sun gleamed like the tongues of fire 
Which crowned the apostles. Bright and blue appeared 
The sky ; young May, with roses in her hair, 
Stood in her gayest garb; the winds and streams 
Of peace and gladness spoke; with rosy lips 
Whispered the tribes of flowers; and on the pines 
Swinging aloft, birds poured their grateful songs, 
Their anthems of glad joy. The church-yard paths 
Were swept and weeded ; its old-fashioned gate, 
Green as an arbour, rose; each cross within 
Bore a fresh garland, wreathed by loving lands. 
Even the dial, which on its hillock stood, 
Among the dead, (and for an hundred years 
Had stood unchanging,) was with roses crowned. 
Like some old man, the village oracle, 
Whom, on his birth-day, child and children’s child 
Welcome with flowers, the old grey prophet seemed ; 
And silently the iron pointer pored 
On the stone table, where it slowly tracked 
The course of years; while round his steadfast foot 
All slept in peace, waiting till time should end. 
The church was drest within ; for, on this day, 
The young, their parents’ hope, the loved of Heaven, 
wt at the altar’s foot renew the vows 
ade in their baptism. Therefore was each stone, 
h corner, cleaned, dusted, and farbished well ; 
if, floor, and walls, the seats and painted pews. 
church seemed like a garden gay with flowers , 
Israel’s Feast of Tents, for, on the walls, 
Wh IV— NO, CLUXVI, 








The preceding and the following lines represent the 
communion service in the Scottish Chureh; and the 
entire poem has an evangelical tone and spirit: 

“Unless the thing have life, the sign is dead: 
Not to the blind the everlasting Hight 
Belongs, but for the seeing eve was made. 
Not in the bread or wine forgiveness les; 
It lies in the cleansed soul; and the mere thought 
Of a new life clothes with a heavenly grace 
The earthly creatures; sin and sin’s reward 
It takes away. Love, with its open arms, 
The prayers and tears of a repentant heart; 
The chastened will, whose pure gold comes refined 
Out of the fire, or, to sum all in one, 
The man regenerated, breaks the bread 
And drinks the cup of pardon. Whoso dares 
Draw near, unworthy, mocking man and God, 
With hatred in his heart, of the Lord's blood 
And body is guilty; he to his own loss 
Eats and drinks death and judgment; from such sin 
Preserve us in thy goodness, heavenly Lord! 
Children, will ye partake the holy meal?” 


The Bishop of Wexio occasionally abandoned, for a 
time, his pastoral or theological pursuits, and those 
studies congenial to them—and like a greater minister 
and author, Dr. Chalmers, entered the wide and unquiet 
regions of political economy in search of truth. Esaias 
Tegner, as might ‘be readily anticipated, ‘found Swedish 
and Scandinavian politics too limited for his power and 
range of thought ; he therefore extended his attention 
to foreign politics, and produced a dialogue between 
England and France, in which the two nations are re- 
presented as nothing better than scolds, As we can- 
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it appcars that France had the “last word of flyting”’ :— 





* ENGLAND. 






































“Tlear me! why this dispute? there is world enough to con- 
tain us: 

Greatness and glory you seek; gain is my wiser desire. 
World’s benefactor called, but world’s manufacturer also, 
Since I can only be one, [ have selected the last. 
Zealous I am for freedom: I mean the freedom of ecommerce: 
Freedom, of course, for myself, not for my neighbours the same. 
Therefore, I offer you peace ; let us share the be oty between us 
Green-covered earth shall be yours; mine be the billowy sea. 





** FRANCE. 
“Hear me! I know you well, and despise your mercantile stat 
tncks. 
Built on the balance of trade. with it to rise and to fall. 


You are the old one still, : it wv ." me is everything new-born; 


Strength, crown voung and bo! id. mgs for the chivalrous game. 
‘al A n | 


Who has the land has the sea, I will not share them with vou 
Stretch not an armed hand forth. asf” supplant seel m\ protection 4 
First to vour master kneel, then will I offer you peace. 
“ ENGLAND, 
“High yet flutters my flag; 1 still rain torrents of fire; 
Ocean is frothy with blood, meet me, thou hanghty one, there. 


ce 


FRANCE. 


VOVEMENT 

Ever since we remember, Ireland has furnished a 
mourning. Her mission once in the world was to lieht 
the lamp of truth in many lands. Now she las another 
message to the world, for Ireland is a demonstration that 


physical advantages fail alone to secure happiness to a 


hours, the intersection by water-carriage, and the neigh- 
bourhood of the rreatest market in the world, Ss hould 


of the Roman, Empire. The crime of Treland must hav 


Midian,” a burning bush, with the motto, “nec famen con 
R776 hatur.’ Llow I 
ground, making the moral aspect of the island like the 
fiery lake, over which men would tread with fear and 
beneath their feet, that yet will burn their way through | 


in ua tlfousand cruters, and come out to siz ialise the 
world’s change, or Lo he overborne in the flood of the 


is almost equally hopel ‘less— in common. political calcu: | 






not report all the discussion, we copy the close, in which |] 
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Earth is slippery with blood ; meet me, thou hanghty one, ther 


* ENGLAND. 
“ Stand like a hollow volcano, and ruin what blossoms around 


you, 
Till in the flames you have blown, down you will suddenly 4) 


* FRANCE 
‘ Moor vour blockading ship, but your anchor of credit 18 dragp. 
pt 7 


M -+t + 
Then will the hopeless wreck drive with the waves and the wing’ 
P wind,” 


From this extract, it may be presuned that Esaiag 


Tegner had some acquaintance with the work 


this country, 





Earth I can conquer howe. and the sea will soon follow after ; 


} 
| 


I} but we have been unable to accomplish that objec 


theme onls of sadness and Sorrow. The music from | 
her untuned harp has been a wild unbroken strain of} 


nation. The soil, the climate. the advantages of har-| 


make lreland the granary of the British, as Sicily was 


heen great: its pumshment is bitter. The eurse of| 
Sod mm and Gomorrah scemed scaree so hard to bear as 
the doom of endless discontent and halt-universal misery : | 
The fire from heaven consumed at once the luxurious | 
and criminal cities of the plain; this slow fire raging in| 
Ireland burns for ever. The Church of Seotland bor-| 
rowed a device from the “hack side of the desert of) 


tke the holy bush and the motto! 
placed beneath it, to this curse of Lreland Manv men | 
have been honestly striving, through good and ill report, | “Oh! Erin, shall it eer be mine, 
to put out the secret flame, that ever smoulders under | 


. . . . | 
physical circumstances of the Italian land, the crust of a/ ; 
: Or —- by saying— 


trembling, if they could only sce the tempest of flames | 


“ great sea,” and leave anew and fresher land preparing | 
now under its deep waters. The moral state of Ireland | 


lation; but Ireland has been carried through a fiery fur- | 
> ° } . : " ry heir mie 
nace of affliction, because there is yet great work before; They were taught to hate the Saxons. T 


™ . ’ 7 
We have given the Poets a larger space than we 


- bg 1 =A } 
can usually aflord in one Nuinber, with the hope of 


assing all the volumes of poems in our poss ssion 


7 
. 


dad) 


good or evil, the present is a poetical age-~an 


age j if 
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her-—work that her sons are capable of accomplishing 


when their energies are bent in the right direction. 


We have never at any period referred to the staie 
and condition of that seetion of the en pire wider CIr- 
cumstances of greater pain than now. While we write 
hit seems not improbable that the standard of rebellion 
may be raised within its coasts, and the tirst blood 
revolt TAN have already suuk into its il. The e grand 
ealamity is, that we know not how struggles and battles 


“ } F + | } » tne eas 

are to he avoided. \\ e cannot see the door tor @ 
, . } > } . , “f “halttiahse 

escape Trom vioicnee. \len certanily Of great Lmagin- 


tive powers, some of them men of an infernar vanity 


have taken the piace of that great leader who “‘ wielded 
: ° 37 96 ) c } . 
the fierce democracy at lis will,” and who, for ou Ke 


and theirs. rests, it mav be. heedless of the turmol | left 


belii li d him. \\ e always G sic red OC mneu to 


hone stly and sincere ly @Wian of peace and vel wile 


of peace his figures of speech were loo trequent tly be 
rowed from blood and battle. He said one thought i 


earnest sincerity, that no political reform was worth th 
shedding of one drop of human blood; but he ended tor 


often with the exclamation— 


To wreck thy woes in battle line— 
To lift my victor head, and see 
Thy bills, thy daies, thy people free. 


‘ Hered tary bondsmen, know ye not, 
Who would be free, themselves must strike the blow ” 


They are i slastic, generous, re ady ol word or biot 


considered themselves the victims of a sordid tyrana! 


They were told that they were insular and wester 


Poles, bruised and trampled under by 4 lion's. p* 


s of Sir 

> ” = J — } of r 7. sto hl > hits Y) | sant 3 
Robert Peel; and it is creditabie to | Pui lal dis. 
1 ] r . } > lopy ") ~~ } 
cernment that he foresaw tue aeep and fatal Stabs 
ee — » enmtisat > > . ) » } } 
which they have ine ed on th cominereial Credit of 


There still remain two or three volumes, the lee 


though not the worst; but we have shown that, fr 


which poetry is followed by many—although now, as al. 


“ Proudly my eagles soar: I storm, like the thunder of Dooms-day: || Wavs, few W ill win permanent celebrity in the race. 


by 


The Irish peasantry became accustomed to these thing 


The deemed themselves to be ine vurably wronged. The: 
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MOVEMENT 


ger narrated in pompous detail by those who should| 


not have omitted their frailties. They believed readily 
Ji that they were told.“ Ireland for the Irish,” “This 
ignd is ours” —these were the burdens of song, and the 
texts of speech. “Treland for the Irish ” was the Alpha, 
«This land is ours” the Omega of many harangues, 
and multitudes of leaders, even in the moral foree time. 
The peasants interpreted these sayings literally. They 
read “this land is ours” not in the traditional, senti- 
mental, poetical meaning of the songsters in Trinity 
Street, Dublin, but in the more practical, lawyer-like 
phraseology of a landlord sagent. They meant that this 
land is ours at farthest for the rent that we are willing 
to pay. Three provinces of Lreland are destitute of the 
Ulster tenant right, the best means with which we are 
yequainted of securing alike the interests of necessitous 
landlords and improving tenants. 
to Ireland—a perfect calamity on the country, equiva. 
lent almost to an annual potato rot-—is the poverty or 
che absenteeism of the landowners. They are either un- 
able or unwilling to improve their estates. ‘They leave 
the tenants to provide houses and offices, which, in the 
majority of cases, are only ‘shake-downs,” or ‘make- 
shifts.” After the houses have been built, the tenant 
may be legally dispossessed in twelve months ; and tra- 
sellers who charge the Trish farmers and peasantry with 
want of taste and comfort in their dwellings should re- 
member, that any appearance of neatness and uprising 
inthe world might be immediately followed by the de- 
mand for more rent. A landlord and tenant law coming 
hetween the parties is thus essential in Ireland. — Theo- 
rists may prate perpetually of the invasion on their no- 
tions, and the impropriety of legislative interference with 
private transactions; but some stringent regulations are 
actually required, even if we should be obliged to make 
a signal-fire of Adami Smith’s book, and all the other 
amilar works down to the present day. A measure 
of this description is absolutely wanted, and all requi- 
site laws should be obtained. 
The bill before Parliament for the sale of enewn- 
hered estates was too long delayed; and is not even 
ret, indeed, clear from Parliamentary risks. The bill 
for the improvement of waste lands in Treland is sadly 
wanted in an agricultural country, where men are abun- 
dant, and labour is scarce. It is shameful to find that 
four million acres of land, capable of profitable cul- 
tivation, are idly wasted in a country where capital is 
tidden in the funds, and labourers perish for that want 
S werk which makes a famine of bread. It is shame- 
that men should be so cheap, and bread so dear in 
aaisland where arable land is a desert, and the mate- 
nal of fertility and riches is a waste wilderness. No 
man can apologise for the crime. Where is the differ- 
fare In sin between the waste of land and the waste of 
grain that grows from land?’ Take a region and make 
a deerforest, as has been done in more than one 
mse of Scotland——and what greater crime would it 
* to trample down the fields of yellow grain that might 
"ren now have heen waving there in ripening for the har- 
ven? Tn either case, man takes a stand between God 
his rational creatures, who willingly would work for 
; and humbly look to, and trust Him to bless their 


ing. The Creator has given the means, and bidden 
mn fay 


One great misfortune 


hed 


ur for the result, but one man or a legisla- 
‘ stands forward and says that it cannot be—creation 


*roug—the earth and the fulness thereof was not all 
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formed to breed game for the rifle. 

We hate Communism, as labour’s worst foe, because 
t twines itself, like the serpent in Eden, into labour’s 
avour as its friend. Ignorance alone, or a gross con- 
/ceit, ean harbour a thought against the legitimate mghts 
lof private property ; because, without it, industry would 
\lose its stimulus in losing its reward. The abolition of 
| private property would be followed in a single year by 
‘appalling and murderous famine. ‘Chere is no other 
|bond that binds society so well together, and maintains 
‘its various relations. © But property has its duties 
It holds its rights by the dis- 
| charge of its duties. The Whig bill for the improvement 
(of waste lands in Ireland recognised that principle. 
| It proclaimed a great practical truth in its clauses. 
| Lt told the owners of waste land that they must e:ther take 
‘its present value, or proceed to render it useful to the 
i people and to the State. Th il bill Was thwarted by 
‘the Politieal Club. The Whigs, trembling before Peel, 
consented to rob themselves of a great OOK deed, as 


| made for work, but some considerable portions were 


i 


‘as well as its rights. 


if their stock of popular and prudent acts had been so 
large, that one could not be missed. Whig wisdom 
would have saved treland. Whig cowardice wes false 
to the knowledge of the party ; who seem to have aban- 
doned the best and stateliest of their progeny to perish, 


or to be sustained by strange hands. 

Ulster sorely wanted a tenant-right bul, and nothing 
better than a delusion has yet been offered. The grand 
jury system of Ireland has long beeu a source of heart- 
burning. It was nobly meant, and has established many 
'good institutions in the land; but it taxes the public 
without even the pretence or shadow of representation, 
| andis therefore tyranny. The Church of Treland, although 
lits ministers were the most 


j 


fas thev are not all, would still remain a grievance and 


| Ac- 


| tivity on the part of its ministers nay even aggravate 


indefatigable missionaries, 
an offence to a great majority of the Irish people. 


ithe grievance. Little more than has been done can now 
It is still 
The Roman Catho- 
I lic priests Naty not now complain loudly against their 
Established rival; but it is e asily seen that repeal would 
' change the revue and cast the Ecclesiastical property 


‘into their keeping; for we have no hove of the voluntary 


ibe ace ynplished to render CSV the burden. 


|regarded as a badge of inferiority. 


system from an Irish Parlisnent. 
A strange fate is that of Ireland. 
there transformed into curses. 


Blessings are 
Englishmen and Scotech- 
) en sought to stem the tide of absentecisin from Lre- 
land by the imposition of a poor-law, aud the enactment 
of an Income-tax on the runaways. The first is opposed 
by the persons whom it was intended to preserve. 
For the second we are charged with alluring Irish 
wealth to our capital, and Trish genius into our service; 
with ruining the rich and degrading the talented, Ab- 
'senteecisin is a frightful evil. We admit in full its power 
to drain and impoverish. We concede all the evils, or 
nearly all the evils, charged against Irish absenteeism. 
3ut the crimes of rich and poor re-act upon, and mutn- 
ally cause each other. The Irish gentleman likes not 
to give his body as a target for rifle practice, He 
makes that excuse; and because red-handed and black- 
hearted murder has given to him many instances, we 
jonly answer by a whispered hope that a juster aristo- 
cracy would produce a juster tepantry—that wilder 
landlords would make milder peasants 
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Irelaid’s catalogue of real solid grievances is long. | 
So also is the list that other people can produce. Have | 
no persons in the empire out of Ireland had losses? Is_ 
there nothing to improve in England or in Scotland ? | 
Have we no absenteeisia in this Scotland of ours? Have | 
we had no ejections of tenants—most cruel ejections— 
where alandlord and tenants’ improvement billwouldhave 
done necessary work, ifit had been agood measure? Have 
we no reason to remonstrate against careless landlords? 
Have we no cause to be angry for wasted lands, where 
‘deer occupy the place of men, and where even the cattle | 
moving from hill to market are refused a resting stance 
hy the way, lest they should disturb the slumbers or 
startle the reveries of the stags and their followers 
Have we not a Church also standing alien from the ma-, 
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and red, and gold—that Mr. Doheny and Mrs. Dobe, 

aye, awd Alrs. Doheny’s sister too, may enjoy the h b 
of cheated thousands on the Cairn of Slievenamon—thgt 
William Smith O’Brien, in his circle of the parties, max 
gain the attention and respect from the peasantry that 
he vainly sought from Tory, Whig, or Radical; for he 
has beat the compass round in search of a high seat 
to find it, perhaps, where Haman found it at last —that 
idle barristers, and moustachoed, gloved, periwinkle per. 
sous, between youth and age, may make money in the 
sale of pretended patriotism, which scorns industry, and 


‘calls Earl Clarendon a tyrant, because he proposes ty 
teach the people how to draw the earliest and the best 


crops from their farms: the sale of treason and recipes 
for committing murder, on sheets stamped by her Mg. 





jority of the people Have we no cause to complain of | 
an unequal representation? Might we not equitably | 
desire an extended franchise? Are there no wrongs 
for us to redress——-wrongs that would have been fatal to | 
our land, like Irish grievances, but we have wrought over 
them ? 

We made no hand-grenades for window practice on 
dragoons, but we had hand-shuttles to clothe thein | 
wherewithal. The anvils in our mighty forges are 
ringing out merrily Jabour’s triumph o’er earth, o’er’ 
air, and all the elements, but they are not pike heads 
that lie between the iron and our hammers. We 
have beaten England, as England has beaten us, but our 
rivalry has long been one of brotherhood and peace. We 
have the forging of the anchor, and the casting of the ean- 
non, but we beat her also in the mechanism that con- 
quers more than an armed host will ever win on battle 
field; that tramples on the Atlantic in its wildest. fury, 
and laughs the tempest to bitter scorn. And yet our 
fathers hated this union. They felt that it was a bitter 


draught. They fought and siruggled, but they did not 
thrive. May Ireland read their lesson well! Will she 


place arms in the hands of better men than those who 
followed Charles Stuart’s wayward fortunes from the , 
day that his standard was unfolded by dark Lochiel, 
until the gallows or the trench had the bravest; and 
weary exile, worse than death, fell to the inen whose 
feet longed aye amongst the fairest southern flowers, to 
stand once more, if but to stand a death’s day, upon the | 
springy heather. 

And why were they beaten? Why was Culloden 
reddened with their blood in vain ¥ = Beeause the nation | 
was not sufficiently oppressed to make a struggle neces- 
sary for its rescue. Because many men foresaw that 
these islands were meant to be one state. Because they 
looked, as we look, to the coming of a vast people’s | 
empire from this union. Because the revolt was thie | 
offspring less of a wrong than of a sentiment, of a tra- | 
dition, of a poor and weak vanity. | 

Ireland is moved now for a sentiment—for a tradi- | 
tion, through vanity and ambition, and by clever songs. | 
Irishmen are called on to barter away their hardly carn- | 
ed shillings for pikes, too dear at any price; and old 
muskets more dangerous to their owners in war than to 
their opponents. Fifteen months have now passed since | 
the death’ of Daniel O'Connell. They have been em- 
ployed incessantly in fanning up rebellion, by monstrous | 
lies, in goading on an unhappy people to their destruc- | 
tion. The sickle must now be beaten into the dagger, and | 
the yellow corn be trampled down unreaped on Munster 
plains, that Mr. Meagher may wear a pretty sash of green, 


jesty’s Stamp-oflice, posted onwards by her Majesty's 
Post-oflice ; and vet, for selling which, poor newsmen 


|and newswomen are dragged before the pelice tribunals, 


and imprisoned. 

These are the causes of the Irish rebellion ip pro- 
spect or in progress; for, Irishmen, remember this 
damning fact in the tragedy of your agitation—yoy 
‘had representatives who placed a notice of motion 
to discuss the propriety and expediency of repealing 
the wuon on the books of the House of Commons; 
four or five times in the course of this session has 





‘that motion become the order of the day, and on all 
'these times your representatives have shrunk from the 
| performance of their duties—shrunk from the discas. 
_sion—vanished, disappeared, become absentees, until a 
last the worn-out patience of the House made theirs a 
‘dropped notice. 

So you would rebel for that which they cannot, or will 
‘not discuss. Your grievance galls you so deeply that you 
| woulddietoescape its cutting pains,and yet, cood friends, 
‘the men whom you elected would not explain your 
‘symptoms; except in their college of witches over the 
cauldron, where they were each casting in their bitter 
herbs—their envyings, their avarice, their vanity, their 
‘ambition—the knowledge that they were small men whe 
could not climb, or indolent and talented men who would 
‘not work to climb to places of distinction in a great a 


‘sembly, and who wished them to fall like ripe apples a 


| their feet, from the tree of liberty, in College Green. 
You want a republic! An Irish republic! There 
are considerations at present in the way of gallant men 
forcing a Republic, even if they deemed it right. The 
sceptre is grasped by hands too weak for brave men to 
‘dash it rudely down with the sword-hilt or the pike 
‘handle. The Crown sits on a brow too fair and free 
of crime against the people for men to raise a laws 
rudely to pluck it off. Nations are not to be oppresseé 
by a tyrannical Queen. They need not permit a vicious 
womanto disgrace their chief seat, thethroneof theirState 
But we, who are no courtly flatterers—who seck no al 
tocratic favours—who claim nothing better than a ro 
aud honest “democraism’—protest against repu 
agitation now, now of all reigns, and in all times, 
on the Athenian principle, that none again $ s¥ay 
the sceptre, or wear the crown that has been once moss 
wisely swayed, and once been gracefully and : 
worn. We believe that no monarch has ever P® 
more loved by all good and right-hearted men among 
her people, than this Queen of the British Isles... Eres 
the Isle of Wight to the Orcades she needs no gush 
aud meets no inconvenience, unless it be woos": 
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sons from the sometimes rude, but not the less 
wal and valuable, attachment of the people. If we 
gere earnest, anxious, time-waiting Republicans, we 
gould reckon Queen Victoria a great calamity to our 
ense, and bliss her all the while for knowing how to 

‘on But we are not hopeless of the combination of 
the throne and democracy; and we are not persuaded 
that the supreme authority need be made a prize unto 
ambitious men to plot and cabal for—we are not certain 
that Presidents are cheapest on the whole, because we 

no faith in the bare poles of statistics; and we 
are very certain that the gentlemen of Trinity Street 
could not have written and published so long that 
traculent treason with which they have disgraced the 
proprieties of discussion and the freedom of the press. 

There is no President of a Republic in the world 
that would have tolerated the open preaching of treason 
« long. President Polk would have tarred and feathered 
the system at once. General Cavaignae would have seized 
editors, types and machines, on the first day’s teaching 
of how to kill. In no other land could these Dublin 
writers—who rejoice in no name more than slaves, 
except felons—have enjoyed that liberty of giving bad 
advice, which they have abused with so much talent and 
effect. 

For fifteen months, since the death of O'Connell, this 
press has taught the necessity of rebellion, of civil war, 
of murderous assaults by female hands, by females ; 
for the men of the clubs seemed to think it wise, brave, 
emrageous, to get their fighting done by vitriol 
bottles—by hand-grenades from windows—by boiling 
water and molten lead cast out by fiends in petticoats, 
fany such there might be found. Yea, and during all 
this time, these very cautious fellows prated of Wallace, 
wd Tell, and Washington, and all great men that have 
ever battled down a wrong, with God’s blessing on their 
own stout hearts and strong arms, but would have 
dished the coward to the ground with their mailed 
gaive, or their whip handle, who whispered to them 
that treachery to humanity of bidding women fight 
With vitriol bottles, and lose all privilege that brave 
men, even in battles, cast cheerfully in woman’s way. 

For fifteen months, this work has gone forward. 
What has it done ? A strong agitation for the repeal of 
‘he union has been ruined, and reduced to a shadow 
a the person of John O’Connell—floating mournfully in 
his brother’s yacht in the harbour of Cork. One coer- 
on bill has been passed by the Government, armed with 
vhich the Lord Lieutenant has proclaimed districts 
f the country, and made even the retention of a poc- 

pistol a crime punishable by two years’ imprison- 
meut and hard labour. A commission went down into 
“pperary, Limerick county, and some of the neigh. 
‘uring districts, and left twenty peasants for the 
tillows; and remember, gentlemen of Dublin, you taught 
tohunt for blood. The famine in the land has 
laid down to Saxon account, as if the Saxons 

y made the potatoes rot, to have the pleasure 
ymgand giving food to millions. No calamity 
"S so fearful, and so directly from God’s hand, 
2 which these parties traded not. Famine wear- 
"f Out the wearied woman and her children, laying 
down in a ditch to die: this fatal famine 
cartridges for them. Fever, wasting the strong 

sm, “and dragging him into his shallow grave, was 
Wide? hefore the world as a Saxon curse —a Saxon 
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oppression—a Saxon tyranny—that made a sad and 
sorrowing household in many Saxon homes that had 
been happy. 

The veriest charnel-houses of disease and death were 
‘ranged for sufferings and deprivations to cast as crimes, 
not against the Saxon Government only, but against 
the Saxon people, as if we found joy in other’s grief, 
aud profit in other’s sufferings and miseries. 

And what came next ?—a bill to facilitate banishment 
‘for sedition. | Next, the scandal of one man in twelve 
‘refusing to convict on the clearest evidence, on distinct 
‘avowals. Then, the charge of packing juries, though it 
was known that both parties, and all parties, packed and 
|picked, in that monstrous delusion, the Jury law of Eng- 
| land and of Ireland. Liberty, mark you, was making great 
istrides. Freedom, you observe, was holding high holi- 
day. Then came the proclamation of Ireland’s me- 
itropolis, and the metropolitan county, along with 
one-half of the south of Ireland. And now, on the 22d 
and 24th of June, the temporary destruction of Trish 
constitutional liberty is accomplished ; and such is Free- 
dom’s march to victory, as beaten from Trinity Street, 
Dublin! 

We do not misrepresent the character of the press, 
and the provocation that has thus warred against free- 
dom, against peace, against life, and been successful. 
We take the last Nos. of two publications—two news- 
papers, dated on the 22d July, regularly stamped, and 
regularly posted to us. We have no wish to copy 
and put on record, permanently, the worst passages in 
these journals—or to do more in that way, than merely 
to justify our statements. A person writing under the 
signature of “J. F. L.,” and supposed to be Mr. J. F. 
Lalor, concludes his letter with these words:— 








| 


“Tn the one case, we ought not, in the other we surely can- 
not, atteinpt waiting fur our harvest-home, If opportunity 
offers, we must dash at that opportunity—if driven to the 
wall, we must wheel for resistance. Wherefore, let us fighe 
in September, if we may—but sooner if we must. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, however, remember this--tbat somewhere, 
and somehow, and by somebody, a beginning must be made. 
| Who strikes the first blow for Lreland! Who draws first 
blood for Ireland? Who wins a wreath that will be green for 
ever ?” 

The bloody question was answered on Tuesday night, 
the 25th July, when a confederate, named Monan, 
stabbed a policeman in the thigh with his dagger, and 
was apprehended, aloug with two companions. It will 
be a remarkable miracle if the greyish hempen wreath 
that this man has earned will remain green for ever ; 
but we shall hear. 

The same journal commences an article in the follow- 
jug fashion :—- 

‘‘ Iu the case of Ireland now, there is but one fact to deal 
with, and one question to be considered. The fact is this— 
that there are at present in occupation of our country some 
{0,000 artned men, in the livery and service of England; and 


the question is—how best aud soovest to kill and capture 
hose 40,000 men.”” 


A large question that for any man to put. The cap- 
ture or the killing of 40,000 well-disciplined, well- 
armed and brave men, is a serious question, We see 
not clearly any way in which it could be easily aceom- 
plished. But did you not say that the soldiers were 
with you once? Did you not assure the people who 
followed you that the army would not fire? Had you 
not sounded them on the proposal to fraternise?’ Were 
not your advances favourably received? Hints like that 








were freely circulated. Now it appears, as the army 
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must be killed or captured, that these fond hopes were 
delusive. A prudent general would number his forces on 
the eve of a great struggle. The Dublin journalist adopts 
that course:— 


‘Ten thousand men in Meath—twelve thousand in Cork 
—as many more in Dublin—ten thousand in Limerick—tifty 
thousand on the top of Slievenamon—with the ancient hills 
beneath their feet, and the eternal heavens above tlieir heads, 
have devoted themselves this week to Irelanu’s service. A 
hundred thousand reeruits in a week, no mean addition to 
‘the army of the League.’ 

‘Next week new countics and new towns will be called on 
to declare for the same League, and a quarter of a miliion men 
by this day week will be added to the muster roll of liberation. 
No secretary may enrol them—no political godfather ininate | 
them—but enrolled and allied they will be, by the sanction of 
all the virtues, in the bonds of personal courage and mutual 
confidence, 

“Let the men who invoked this power and have got this 
respouse rejoice and tremble. Rej ice for their success, | 
tremble for their responsibility. Once more the inextinguish- 
able soul of Ireland animates its ancient forms and prepares 
to wrestle with its ancient enemy.” 





On Saturday the 29th July, the muster-roll of libe-| 
ration would consist of 250,000 men. We take the' 
That number of men will 
require, at one shilling each per diem for their sup-| 
port, a sum daily of £12,500. In eight days, a net 
capital of £100,000 will be expended; but will the 
sritish Government be beaten ineight days? Money, even, 
although indispensable, is insufficient. Money cannot 
feed and clothe au host. There must be food and shel-| 
ter provided. Bivouacking is necessary in certain cir- 
cumstances, but disagreeable in all. The handling of, 
250,000 nic is a very serious matter, requiring great | 


figures as thev are given. 


resources, great tact, and indomitable energy. For 
that purpose a regular and numerous staff of officers | 
is requisite. A careful and well-appointed conmissariat 
Is neeessary, with arrangements and precautions that, 
have not, and cannot, have been adopted by the pro- 
posed leaders of the great army. Mr. Meagher mav 

brave—Mr. Doheny may be desperate—Mr. 
O'Brien may be stubborn; but neither party has, we 


mAY he 


understand, the advantages of military experience. The 
strangers who may gather like vultures to the prey, will 
With the exception | 
of the American gentlemen, they will be ignorant of the 
language. Old Lreland tri 


her strugcles long avo : 


be unacquaimted with the country. 


ed brave foreign officers in 
and jealousy took the place of 
peace in her armies. A similar result would occur in 
1845. Jealousies would arise. ‘The army would melt 
And the stubborn foe would be there still, with 
his iron grasp—the stubborn 
instead of a friend. 

Does Ireland ask that change’ Who are the Irish? The 
questions are pregnant with meaning. The Irish are the 
most nunwed aud mixed people in Europe. The old Trish 
peo} le do not participate in this movement. They 
are to be found in the western districts of Connaught and 
Ulster, a poor but paticnt people; who have not hither- 
to joined in this or in any similar agitation. The eastern 
counties of Ulster are not those [rish whom the con- 
federates reckon. The half of Leinster is of English 
descent, and indisposed to rebellion. There are said 
to be 13,000 Protestant operatives in Dublin alone’ 
ready to resist the Confederated clubs. Munster. 
remains; but even in that province, the most dis-| 
affected, a very large and powerful body of the in-| 
habitants will fight against elub domination. These | 
Dublin journalists deceive themselves. They said that 


away. 
foe whom Ireland asks for 
all CNenNIW 
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Uist@r would join the League. They said that fg. 
aud next they said, we will go and try. The baper 
from which we have already quoted has the following 
paragraph :— 

‘The Protestant Repeal Association send out on Mondg 
next two deputations to Ulster, who are to take different 
routes, and to form a junction within the walls of Derry. One 
we hear, is to proceed by Dundalk, Newrv, and Belfast: and 
the other by the interior towns through Monaghan, Armagh, 
and Tyrone. bE 

‘We rejoice to hear of this expedition, and at this time 
No one, however unscrupulous, can assert that the Orange 
demonstrations of this month have not been an utter failure. 
It is, therefore, neither intrusive nor unwise to test at present 
the positive quantity of national sentiment in Ulster: gpg 





no other body could undertake that duty so p operly as the 
| Protestant Repeal Association. 

‘*Let the deputies be zealous, prudent, active, and welj 
armed with facets and figures. ‘They are going on an errand 





of conviction into a land of intellect. ‘To succeed in this is 
to save Ireland, perhaps, from revolution-—certainly, from 
civil war. Let them go forth with a high consciousness of 
duty, and of the truth of their own cause, and they may do 
the greatest work that remains undone in Ireland. They may 
make Ulster part of a nation and Ireland a whole one.” 

And how fared this deputation—this most forlory 
hope, travelling under disguised colours? On Wednes. 
day they announced that they should not go. They 
submitted tothe law; aye, and to more than the law— 
to the fact, that Ulster was an unsafe province for pre- 
fences. 

We will allow the army of 250,000 men, commanded 
by the Dublin journalists, many victories. We sup 
pose that they have beaten the forty thousand soldiers 
very severely. Cork, Waterford, Limerick, Dublis, 
Drogheda, are in their hands. Still that tide of wa 
and spoliation—that ceaseless march of many bat- 
talions—pours on; and the harvest of a thousand fields 
are beaten under their tread. At last the guardian peaks 
of the black north are in their view ; for, remember, 
they must drive the English flag out of Ireland. The 
memory of ten thousand feuds are stirred in these heat- 
ed breasts. Dundalk is passed, and they approach the 
mountain road, and then here aud there, now and thea, 
la flash, a report, a groan—a man is in eternity. How 
often sure and hidden marksmen repeat the expertment. 
But the army of liberation is two hundred and fify 
They have gained the height, and far 





| thousand. r 
below rest Newry’s town and towers——that black Norta 
jis before them—smiling in its rich luxuriance, & pr 


vince that might be the richest of the empire, but for 
the perpetual pressure from the South and West, o 
} 
if 


} 


‘labourers, beating down the poor man’s wages, and 
| dividing with him bis daily bread. 

The Liberating Army is fortunate-—more success 
than we should expect, and they have cleared, in a mares 
that formed one running battle for days, a large space # 
the north. They have foreed Loughbrickland, burned the 
inauufactories on the Ban, destroyed the church-tower@ 
Dromore, and Bishop Percy’s Monument, hecause 
inore is a verv Orange district. They have reached the 
ridge of Hillsborough; but every field, in all the wea? 
miles from the Mourne Mountains, was a battle, and ever} 
house a fort, until the very ditches ran red blood, #6 
the dark Ban tinged red the wide waters of Lovet 
Neagh. And what a scene is here for a conquer’ 
army! Far almost as the eye can reach, the a 
land sinks gently to the river; and all wide Bagh 
has uo richer scene—where mansion, tower, page 
cottage, cluster thick together o’er all the valley a 
by the mountains that overhang Belfast. 
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for 8 conquering army that to take courage on, and| 
be satisfied for many toils with this prospect of a rich re- 
gard. But through the green hedges of every lane 
steel glistens in the sun; countless red flags float 
vily in the morning breeze; strange sounds are rising 
to the hill, and clouds of horsemen hover on every side; 
ghile mortar and howitzer begin to scatter death among 
the advancing multitudes, for rolling backwards, and ac- 
cumulating like the avalanche as they moved the north- | 
men have gathered here, to strike their last blow for 
home and freedom—and as the north, whatever the south 
wight say, would firmly trust—for liberty and faith. 
And who could doubt the issue? Your 250,000 men—_ 
or all of them that remain—are there ; but “a nation,” | 
equal in numbers to the Danes that defy Germany, have | 
gathered to defend their faith, aided by the power of 
Britain; and what mau in all the invading host so reck- 
less as to dream that the day of their victories is not past, 
shen theystand before that terrible array; girdling round | 
the capital of their province, stirred by an old hereditary | 
hatred, sleeping and dying out, once and lately, but then | 
toberevived. Strong in their deterimiuation—strong in 
their nunbers—and stronger still in their tact of leader- | 
ip—what man could hope in all these Southern wan- | 
derers—for better than a rapid flight, except a grave to | 
hide him from the shame and the disgrace of wrapping | 
his eountry in blood—trampling its harvests, slaughter- | 
ing its sons, starving its daughters, and leaving scaithed | 
and wretched homesteads to mark well ruin’s path; yet | 
providing something worse—two nations again in in| 
land, separated by the feuds of blood and faith, by a) 
quarrel that would not die out for centuries—a quarrel | 
raised for an idle dream that never will be realised; and | 
that, if accomplished, would make misery yet more help- | 


less | 


! 
| 
| 








We have given the Confederates credit for a success 


equivalent to the stretch of the most diseased imagina- | | 


tion amongst them; since none of them is mad enough to | 
thiuk that they can take Belfast, without the consent of | 
the Protestant population ; and that consent they never | 
wil obtain; for, forgetting all former differences, nearly | 
200,000 enrolled Protestants, almost equal in number to 
the calculations of the Confederates, have offered their 
personal aud pecuniary support in every way to the Li-| 
beral Government in the suppression of the revolt. 

The late Mr. O'Connell left a legacy of good advice 
to his followers. He told them that they never could 
tarry repeal without the aid of the Protestant popula- 
tion. That is a great fact. But if repeal can never 
be carried Without the consent of the Protestant popu- | 
lation in a legal and constitutional manner, it is still 
more impossible to carry this measure against their will 
by violence.” Mr. O'Comnell knew the powers of his 
followers better than any other man: he was cog-| 
wosceut of their power: he had studied their capa-| 
bilities : he had read their history: he had traced’ 
their Characteristics: he knew their opponents : he | 
respected their firmness: he had marked their re-| 
furces. And this great man, with fifty years’ experi-| 
face, told his followers, ‘You must gain over the Pro- 
Mestants before you can carry repeal.” 

these circumstances, the insurrection can only 
an affair of idle bloodshed—commenced for idle 
fds, Poetry is the right arm of the clubbist litera- 

The clubs of Dublin are strong in poets—in 
poets—full of energy, and who write true poetry. 
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From the publications already mentioned we copy two 
sets of verses :— 


‘*Oh ! for the plain, old, pirate, Danes, 
Who writ with reeking glaves 
Their challenge—to submit to chains, 
Else find them tyrants’ graves ! 
In open fray 
They cleft their way: 
And to the dauntless hoide 
The vengeance due, 
From hearts as true, 
Was rendered with the sword. 


‘* Now—writhing ‘neath the Saxon’s heel, 
We madly curse the hour 
That reft both hearts and hands of steel 
To fell the felon power, 
Which from our plains, 
And from our veins, 
The wealth and worth so draws, 
That ruthless bands 
Can sheathe their brands, 
And plunder us by laws. 


“ They robbed us of our sea and soil, 
Our temples and our thrones! 
Tuey rob us of our daily toiul— 
The marrow of our bones; 
If any slave 
Woull strike—not crave— 
They make his doom an awe— 
Death seatfold pains, 
Or grave in cliains, 
With office worms to gnaw! 


** A social desert is our land ; 
Its monarch power all-brute ; 
And all that makes free nations grand 
Is lost like desert fruit; 
High powers of mind, 
To lift mankind 
Nigh God's eternal throne, 
Are marred—or worse— 
Become our curse— 
Our land is not our own ! 


‘‘ Almighty Heaven !—stored in our bearts 
Is fuel beyond name; 
How loug— how long ti!| Saxon arts 
Will make it fire and flame ? 
We pant to ride 
On freedom’s tide— 
Of freedom’'s breeze to breathe ; 
Or with our blood 
To dye the fi od, 
lf doomed to lie beneath!” 


Veritas ia vino; and, most probably, the influence of 
poetic tits on some temperaments is not very unlike the 
influence of wine. They may bring the truth out. The 
complaint of this imaginative felon—the style they all 
now adopt——is, that the laws are not written with reek- 
ing glaives. ‘The insincerity of these people is manifest 
even in their verses. They pant for rebellion. They 
are anxious to dye the flood with their blood; and if 
they only involved themselves in the transaction, the 
loss to Lreland could be borne. , 

The next slip of poetry has the same character of 
incousisteucy :-— 


‘¢ The morn is beaming brightly, 
Where bristling sleep, where bristling sleep, 
You bayonet ridges sightly 
For us to reap, for us to reap ; 
Our weapons ere but few, boys, 
‘To meet th’ array, to meet Uh array, 
But hearts we have right true, boys, 
To clear the way, to clear the way. 


“ I’ve words to say, not many, 
For words are air, for words are air, 

The counsel best of any 
Is win ane wear, 1s win and wear. 

The proverb tells, you know, boys— 
‘A suuny day to make the bay;’ 

So on with you, and mow, boye— 
Just clear the way, just clear the way. 
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‘* We want no standard fine, boys, 
Of brilliant hue, of brilliant hue, 

For in our heart ’s our sign boys, 
Beneath us too, beneath us too ; 

With scythe and fork to meet them, 
We'll try the day, we'll try the day, 

And if we cannot beat them, 
We'll clear the way, we'll clear the way. 
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“ With peace and patience pestered, 
Long days we past, long days we past; 

But rankling wrong has festered 
Too sore at last, too sore at last: 

I always said ’twas vain, boys, 
To man to pray, to man to pray; 

My plan—kneel on the plain, boys, 
Up! clear the way, now clear the way.” 


“with peace and patience pestered” —that is the offence 
of British connection. The offended might have peace, | 
if they would have patience. Nay, they have peace, but | 
they might have prosperity. There is no right that they | 
can claim, which would not be conceded—-no right, | 
but also there is no wrong, that they shall ever force. 
Their fate is in theirown hands. Grievances they have, | 
and so have we all. Reforms they may want, and we | 
all want them. ‘These deficiencies can be remedied by | 
well-directed agitation ; but never by the sword. 

We have copied these verses to contrast the ultima. 
tum with the cause of strife. The ultimatum is the) 
sword. The cause is the pestering of peace and pa-| 
tience, and the rule of constitutional law instead of. 
“the red glaive.” We copy next the sayings of a prose | 
writer :— | 

That ery has gone up to heaven, and entered into the ears | 
of the Lord of Sabaoth, but it could uot melt the heart of man. | 
We appeal to God, then, in the day of battle; we claim his 
vengeance for our wrongs ; for has he not said, ‘ Vengeance | 
is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord ¢ Do you fear the judg- | 
men of men? Look round the earth—every nation cheers. 
you on with words of hope, and sympathy, and encouragement. 
Uplift your battle flag, and from the two hemispheres, and 
from across the two oceans, not words alone, but brave hearts | 
and armed hands will come to aid you. 

‘*Treland! Ireland! it is no petty insurrection—no local 
quarre]—no party triumph that summons you to the field. | 
The destinies of the world, the advancement of the hnman. 
race— depends now on your courage and success; for, if you 
have courage, success must follow. Tyranny, and despotism, | 
and injustice, and bigotry, are gathering together the chains 
that have been flung off by every other nation of Europe, and 
are striving to bind them upon us—the ancient, brave, free 
Irish people. It is a holy war to which we are called—a war | 
against all that is oppused to justice, and happiness, and free- 
dom. Conquer, and tyranny is subdued for ever, 

“It is a ceath-struggie now between the oppressor and the | 
slave—between the murderer and his victim. Strike! strike! 
Avother instant, and lis foot will be upon your neck—his | 
dagger at your heart. Will he listen to prayers? will he 
melt attears? God helpus! We have looked to Heavenand 
earth, and asked, ‘Is there no way to save Ireland but by 
this dark path’’ We have taken counsel] of Misery, and Fa- 
mine, and Plague, and said, ‘ Will not ye plead forus?’ Will 
not Horror grant what Justice denies? But they die! they 
die! The strong men, and the mothers, and the pale chil- 
dren, down they fall, thousands upon thousands—a death-ruin 
of human corses upon the earth ; and their groans vibrate with 
a fearful dissonance through the country, and their death-wail 
shrieks along the universe, Lut no pity dims the eye of the 
stern murderer who watches their agonies.”’ 


It is wise to mark the precise measure of these men. 
This writer is not trusting to himself. He is not trust- 
ing to the army of 250,000 men. He is deluding him- 
self, or he wishes to delude the people into reliance 
on foreign aid—but where can that come from to 
Ireland? France is pre-occupied. |The Government 
of that country live on friendly terms with the English 
Cabinet. They do not wish to make enemies, but to 
secure friends. They regard the Irish insurrection as 
a counterpart of that which they have now suppres- 





sed.- From them, therefore, no aid can be expected 
The Red Republicans might visit Lreland, and thy, 
in a blow, if they could get; but there is cy 
vaignac at home, and Napier in the Channel 
very unlikely persons to pass these gentlemen 
And if they came—Proudhon, the avowed Atheist 
—his followers noted Communists — there jg pop 
a priest in Ireland who would not denounce the fou! 
alliance from his altar. Aid from the French Goyer. 
ment cannot be expected: aid from the Red Republi. 
cans of France, if practicable, would be ruin. Typ 
westward. Between Ireland and the United States there 
are 3000 miles of water. What aid can come from 
thence? <A thousand men would exhaust the list of 
volunteers; and they would be prisoners ere they landed; 
or, rather, they never would land in Treland, in | 
numbers. Then we are threatened with war in Canada: 
with the burning of Montreal, with the sacking of Que. 
bec—immense calamities, that will not soften the ro 
round a man’s neck convicted of treason; and will not 
soothe the dying hours of a defeated leader. Whatever 
may be done at Montreal or Quebec, can affect no issue 
at Clonmel and Cork. 

Another writer in the same journal says that the 
people are up, ready for any movement. It is true, 
There is a large mass of the people taught to hate the 
British name. They hate it well. They are ripe for 
all mischief. They may be even now fighting. Their 
present readiness and rashness do not, in any way that 
we perceive, decrease the responsibility of those who,with 
malignant lies, have maddened the men that trust them; 
maddened them to rush on a great depth of sorrow:— 

‘* What will the People do ? 
The People will follow whoever will lead. 
act in concert against the common enemy. 

‘« Now, then, the time is come to test true Leadership. Now, 
the time is come for courage, invention, aud power of mind to 
do their part. If the Evokers shrink from the presence of the 
spirit they have raised, they are lost. If they were but white 
foam on the top of the popular wave, and not the compelli 
Tridents, they will be wasted on the wind and remembe 
only as a simile of scorn. But if they be true men and reso 


Inte, they may lead this moving race like a traiued horse inte 
the lists, and through them to victory.”’ 


We take one extract more. It contains three recipes 
for killing human beings. In the paper from which we 
quote there have appeared for several imonths, num 
ber after number, directions of this nature, as if the 
human heart was not sufficiently bad in itself to 
contrive the means of cutting throats. The secoud 
recipe is for providing coarse, rough dirks, for close 
quarter work; and we fear there is a process of Italian 
ising going forward in the Irish character, although 
the dirk is an old Celtic weapon. The third is the 
most malevolent, and the most dangerous of the batch:— 

** LEAD BULLETS. 
“Whilst the lead is in a fused state add a little flour of 
sulphur, which will make the metal more dense and hard, 


prevent air cavities; it will abstract more metal and les 
less dross, a saving to be looked to when the material is seare® 


‘‘THE PIKE AUXILIARY. 
‘Many of the old veterans of the present day, who floar- 
ished in manual vigour fifty years ago, have expresset 
recommended an auxiliary to the pike—an instrument & 
form of a clasped knife, with a blade six or seven inches long, 
tapered near the end ; it would be found useful in camp te 
ment, and be a handy tool in a hand-to-hand struggle. 
Irish cutlers might supply a cheap and useful after 
the fashion of the old Celtic skeine. 
‘* WINDOW GRENADES. 


Who will the People follow? 
The People will 





over with several folds of strong paper, cove 


“ A kitchen paste roller, or suchfother piece of timber, laid . 
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stareh. When the several folds are laid on the 
sage end turned over with each fold on the roller, tem-| 


pi laced with cord, then draw the roller ont, set the 
abe to dry, fill it with powder or gun cotton, and add 
swan drops, small nails, glass, or other hard materials. 
I. a piece of soft paper for fuse, rub the paper with 
candie or other grease and gunpowder, fold the paper fuse in 
and softly fix it in the open end of the tube ; close the 
tebe neatly round the fuse, and tie it witha piece of cord. At 
moment of casting from the window fire the fuse ; if it docs 
got kill the rider it will surely tickle the horse. 


The employment of females in the manufactory of 
hsud-grenades, 1s something different from that which 
the women of Paris followed during the insurrection, 
Ther were engaged in preparing lint during the battle, 
md in dressing the wounds of those who had fallen in 
the action; aud, we believe, without much distinction 
of combatants. These demonaical writers of Dublin) 
advise the females of that city to employ themselves | 
ig killing dragoons, and tickling their horses—a very | 
metty, pleasaut feminine pastine—but the imprudence | 
uf the persons who would recommend its adoption 
darmg 3 battle, in the streets of large towns, is unde- 
sisble, and on a par with their cruelty. What would be 
the consequence? Sappers would have orders to blow 
up any house from which missiles of this character pro 
ceded. The existing appliances in war would open 
up rapidly a way from house to house within their 
wals: and if soldiers saw their companions assassinated 
in this manner, they would not spare suspecied lives. 
The combatants must be intensely imprudent who could 
reommend this mode of warfare; which would raise 
the ery of cw victis; and suspend the capture of pri- 
ners, or the concession of quarter during the contlict, 
Woman’s place of safety, in a calamity of this nature, 
isnot at the window tossing hand-grenades. 

We have run over the history of these proceedings 
rapidly, and examined the motives of the actors in 
them as they appear on the surface. At no period, 
ame the suppression of the Irish rebellion in 178, 
have the internal affairs of this country presented a 
nore trying combination of evil influences. We blame 
the Executive Government for having delayed to seek 
power months ago to suppress & movement that had 
dearly the expulsion from the throne of the monarch 
its great object. Whatever Government is consti- 
tuted in a country, pursues the best course, in the opi. 
won of its members, for the good of the nation over 
vlom it rules. Charity requires its opponents to adopt 
that idea. They may see blunders in their policy, but 
‘tey are to be considered innocent of crime until their 
guilt be proved. Any government, therefore, is charged 
vith the preservation of the lives and property of its 
subjects, and charged to suppress every hostile feeling 
wongst them—every feeling that can lead to slanghter. 

We appreciate the conduct of the Government in 
“ale respects. ‘They were anxious to avoid any inter- 
‘ereuce With the usual course of the law, but there 
‘ere circumstances in this case for six months past 

tent to manifest the determination of the parties to 
“mplish their objects by violence. 
€ blame the delays which have occurred in passing 
“erssiry ineasures through the legislature, because 
ve given the men, not actuated, we presume, by 
mle motives, an undeniable ground to blame the inswf- 
Y of Parliament. 

Me blame the course pursued by influential periodi- 

“ed writers in this country, who have used un} use | 
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tiliable language towards Ireland and the Trish people. 
We blame that gross ignorance evidently prevalent 
amongst the peasantry of the south of Ireland, which 
renders them credulous, and willng to adopt any 
scheme, however groundless, from a visit to a sainted 
well, to a raid, with pike in hand, for relief. 

At this stage we fear that little can be done to re- 
store peace until the imprudent and desperate leaders 
be apprehended. Their seizure may be preceded or 
followed by blood. They have fled to their strongholds 
in the south, where they expect protection from their 
partisans ; without any better means of promoting their 
course than by desultory warfare. 

The hour of conciliation has passed away on both 
sides unimproved. The hour of action is come. The 
| Government, anticipating the insurgents’ choice time for 
‘fighting, after the corn is gathered, have expedited the 
| trial, 
| Both parties have thrown down the gauntlet. We 
‘are in the interval between the challenge and the blow. 
To the leaders, submission is political destruction. To 
their followers, it would be long cherished hopes of com- 
petency destroyed. There is not thus the wreck or 
fragment of a hope that they will avoid the contest. 

It is a moment of intense anxiety. Liberty is de- 
'stroved in the house of her pretended friends. Sect is 
arrayed against sect—idleness is asked to sit down at 
‘the table of industry, and share its store—the lives of 
gallant imen are to be ruthlessly sacrificed ; but no man 
can mediate, no voice can be raised to stay this madness. 
There is no issue that can cause to us reproaches for 
the past. We have endeavoured to destroy the differ- 
ence between the nations. We have uttered no re- 
proaches, while grieved with conduct that has destroyed 
the hope of freedom’s progress for a season. We never 
said that this country must “squelch” the Irish. We 
have sought the redress of their grievances, and pled for 
reforms, for words of hope, for conciliatory acts. 

The result of a conflat may destroy the unity of the 
empire. The event is possible, but not morethan possible, 
A more probable result is the overthrow of the insur- 
gents, not perhaps in their first or their second conflict; 
but, on that account, more terrible in the end; and 
from defeat will spring bitter feelings, that years of a 
kind and constitutional Governmeut may fail to allay, 

There can be no satisfactory issue now from the quar- 
rel. It may have several results, and different degrees 
of evil, but the slightest is a calamity that must be 
acutely felt by all who sought the peace, prosperity, and 
freedom of Ireland. 

There is one fact to be remembered in an hour of 
victory—on the scattering of the misguided, and the 
punishment of the tempters. Ireland has not joined 
yet the revolt, or the threats to rebel. Disaffection 
centres in Munster—is unknown to Ulster—has no 
hold of Connaught—and is weak in Leinster. 

The Lrish measures under discussion are suspended, 
Legislation will be arrested, while wrongs, or fancied 
wrongs, are submitted to the ordeal of battle. That work 
will pass. The traces of riot or of war will disappear. 
Those who perish will be forgotten. The grass of the 
next spring will cover the treuches where they may be 
laid. The facts will still remain, that Ireland has not, 
and, as a nation, will not rebel; and that the possi. 
bility of revolt is, in some way, disgraceful to our legis. 
lation. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Life in Russia; or, the Discipline of Desponem, By || lows, which the administration of a bribe, or the CXePtion of 


Edward P Thompson Esq., author of “ The Note-Book || *°™e powerful influence, can alone terminate. This occurred 


ie , ) to a celebrated Freneh actor, who having been ill, and unable 
of a Naturalist.” London: Smith, Elder, & Co, 1848. ||:0 perform for some time in consequence, was accosted by 


; j _ ... || the Em); eror, who inquired after his health, and urged hin 
THE reader will derive a very good idea of domestic life || to resume his theatrieal functions as soon as possiile The 
in Russia from this volume. We have no popular account | We fortunate vector was immediately arrested, and had som 
trouble in getting liberated. The circumstance reached the 
ears of the Emperor, who, wishing tu make bm sonje ne, 
sidered to embody the best account of the Russian system ration, desired to know in whet manner he could oblige Nad 
: '* In nothing, sire,’ pr asstol an — ‘but that your Ma. 
; ‘ ; || jesty will never condescend to speak to mein Street again’ 

work of Mr. Thompson contains some interesting sketches "Vixst eetunsbaliiins of the Aye ror are — ike then’ 
of the country ol the ( zar, and of tlie Wauners and habits | Harounal Ras ‘hid,atte nded by singular adventures, I recentls 
of the people ; although it does not exactly supply the de-, witnessed the following incident, Two or three little borg 
? ; f, .o fs . heavedof the F mperol ashe was passing along: 0! course, with. 
ficiency that exists of a complete Work Upoll Hussta. || ont knowing him; be gave them mo ev, but, finding he had 
Of the vast region which owns the autocrat for master, very | overlooked or e, he desired t 1c lad Lo follow him; a public 
- || droshky-driver, however, having whispered to the boy whe 

, || his leader was, the little urchin fled at his utmost speed. The 
known in England. Most of the continent has been tra-|| Emperor ordered a couple of soldiers, who were Standing near 
to fetch the boy back ; but the urchin threw himself op the 


1 . ° 1 
versed by travellers, who have given the result of their ob- | | | : 
servations he world, But Russia 1 ‘y for | vround, and offered sueb violent resistance, that they were 
sery ations to t i@ world, ul ,ussia is not a country or | compelled to carry him by force into the Emperor's presenee, 
the tourist, or those who travel for the mere suke of ples - | who, smiling at the scene, directed them to take him to the 
palace, where he was probabiy transferred to one of the mil:- 

i : . | tary schools.’”’ 
must write what they see from undertaking a summer jaunt, | | 
ora winter’s reside nee ili a country where “a subtle and uni- | al: | 3 P 
“the regulating power of the empire,” has a tendency to 


repress the mental energy and personal freedom of the 


of Russia. Custine’s and Schnitzler’s works may be con- | 


of government and socicty that has vet appeared, This 


little, in comparison with the other countries of Europe, is 





sure. i he * discipline of despotism ” deters visitors who | 
Thewhole police system, which Mr. Thompson truly styles 


versal system of espionage prevails, which has for an in- 


strument of punishment the knout, and every vista of which, | 
for indisereet chroniclers or impertinent intruders, termi- 
nates in Siberia. Lt has only been within the last two hun-|) 7. ene Ne ; : 
: 4% || position of the Russian character.” An interesting acceant 
dred years that commercial enterprise, Which yentures eyery- ||! AS a , nate 
‘ ; et ii * lof the religion of Russia, with notices of Russian supersti- 
where, penetrated into Russia, be Aol : 
il , , . /tion and fatalism, are given in this part of the work. Let- 
Mr. Thompson resided for some time in the country, and || A : d ; : 

Teer ii ter fifth, which continues the same subjects, describes the 

became so accustomed to the character and habits oi the |, : a oe 
marriage ceremony, and the funeral rites of Russia, both of 


people, that, as he says himself, “ The doubt only remains | 


people ; so that, as he remarks, “ free-will, self-reliance, 


and independent action, are qualities unknown in the com- 


‘which are conducted with a good deal of theatrical effect. 
Leiter sixth is devoted to a description of the perilous 

position of St. Petersburg, from the frequent rise of the 

Neva and inundation of the city; and both this and the 


whether [ have not become so familiarised with the change || 
of character, usaves, and manne@®, as to cease to observe | 
those ditterences which no longer startle, Indeed, 1 eould | 
not readily naturalise myself in Russia, that [Tam more | 


Re, 6a Mt tak th, other enincins att Mencathen Cia next letter contain some graphic delineations of the habits 
e : e other extreme, and describe those : ‘ 
and manners and social state of the people, and the pervad- 
ing influence of Russian despotism. Letter eight describes 
' é _— ithe differ ‘lasses of society, wi heir peculiar rights 
In a series of Jetters, the author describes his impressions | | the different cla é of ociety, with their P uliar tg 

‘}and privileges. Of the serfs—a large body in Russia—and 


things as natural and habitual, which, in facet, form the very | 
contrasts that distineuish one nation from another.” 


of the country, and the incidental scenes tat he witnessed ; . f “ . ‘ e 

: ° = - |} the system of serfdom, the loliowinge account is given:— 

during his residence there. He does not pretend that his|| ~~ * nie _ + as b 

| «The peaseuts attached to the soil are either serfs of the 

» ' ; : ilerown, or of private individuals. The latier, amounung to 

sutlicient data to afford a tolerable notion both of the people || 10412,753 moles, increase more in proportion to the former, 
| 


sketches are a perfect picture of Russia, but thev furnish 


whose condinon, neverth: less, is lore ¢ iS, nnd less pre 
ewiovs. The crown serfs are treated | Vv the gove ronment with 
‘heutmost indulgence; yet it was found that, in the interval 
between the last two censn 8, thelr number hid considerably 
deerensed : while the re:urns of the private serfs showed @ 
‘consid: rable inerease. Beth classes are employed, without 
istinction. either as Jabourers, mechanies, or miners. Thes 
reside in wretehed villages. ina state of rude simplicity, whie 
re cills powerfully the first condition of man: and even their 
food savours stronely ot their ignorance and destitation. The 
coverninent fixes summarily, both as to time and manner, the 
number of ree ruits li mavri quire from among the cwo classes ; 
and it is estimated cthata levy of six men on a thousand ni 
produce acorps of 25.0, 000 men. The pum levies ; tax on 
! * to the necessities of 
4 jes annually : it 


and the Government. 

The author gives us to understand that he was no new | 
traveller, but he does not tell us at what period the visit to | 
Russia was undertaken which he here describes. His first | 
letter is taken up with his journey to the Russian eanital, | 
In his second letter, there is an excellent description of St. | 
Petersburg, which conveys a very good idea of that city. || 
The third letter contains an account of the Government ott 
Russia, and includes a portraiture of the habits of the Em- | 
peror, and the tyranny of the police. From letter fourth, | 


we extract the following passage, showing the penalty of||its own peasants, which varies accordin 


imperial condescension ; ‘he state: but the usual average is five roub " 

halso exacts an aggregated sur from the priate sere afer 

** It is not unusual for the Emperor to step and address a} their muster is compelled to pay; relubursing himse oe nd 
wards at lis own pleasure. ‘ihe amount of this assess 


depends entirely on the will of tie noble; but the ordinery 


ast of in so flattering a distinction: ina moment he is ar- | prie- 
um enforeed is about ten roubles yea ly. The larze pre 


rested by one of the ubiquitous agents of the police, and 





' 
ee son in the strect; but the lachiess individual bas little ad 
; 


. , 4 : . . ° " aud" 
charged with the offence of having addressed the Emperor. || tors of serfs realise an immense income from aed p mn 
He is authoritatively required to repeat the substanee of what || tox ; they ereate, besides, another great source arene 


he had said; anda continement of some days inevitably fol- || which is called the obrok ; that is, the annual paymen 
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agiated sum by the peasants for permission to engage them- | 
ither in trade or domestic service, and to absent them. | 
sites een the district for the space of three years. This) 
be estimated at from thirty to fifty roubles in ordi- 
gam may ° but with the small serf-owners there are no limits | 
i xactions, as they attempt to wring every hard-earned | 
wf m the already necessitous wretch. A servant in 
jopeck on which I have been residing here is one of these 
anaes for his mistress possessing only six serfs, and | 
weekly visits of extortion becoming so annoying, it bee 
Det ie anged tht the man shall never draw his wages but in 
“ on purpose to defeat hertyranuy. . 

The military levy does not appear to be so distressing to 
the serfs of the interior as to the peasants of the Baltie pro- | 
rinces, Who endeavour fo the utmost to screen themselves | 
from it; it deprives them of nothing of what they imay pos- | 
gas,and the duties it imposes on them are not more severe 
thas those from which they are removed ; and, besid gra 

ncipates them, as well as their future offspring. It is true, 
ne aks those links which have already been formed; and it 
s meaachol get ond that the masters look more to their own | 
isterests, in the Compulsory surrender of their slaves, than to | 
she p. cessilics and 

The local and police administration of St. Petersburg | 
ubject of letter nine, and letter ten descants on 





situation of those who are at their mercy.’ | 


tems the s ¥en | 
the privileges of the Russian nobility, with the different | 
orders and decorations. The next letter is on the trade | 
sod commerce of St. Petersburg, and the country gene- | 


ons ‘ ; 
Letter twelve touches on the military mania of the 


ly. 
Bis, and concludes with an account of the pageantry | 
gol ceremonies that took place on the marriage of the 
Grand Duchess Marie to the Duke de Leuchteuberg. The pro- | 
gramme of the marriage ceremonial is in the original 
French. In letter thirteen, there is a graphic description | 
of the Imperial Palace of Peterhof, and of the festivities that 
take place there on state and other oceasions, ‘The next 
etter embodies a succinct historical account of Russia, its rise, 
The centralization of Rus- | 


government, and institutions. 
da, vith some interesting statistical and commercial notices, 
relative to the supplies for the capital, the division of labour, 
the shipping trade of Cronstadt, railway and steam com- | 
nonieation introduced into Russia, population of th ag 


isn empire, &c., are comprehended in letter fifteen. 

From the next chapter, which treats of Russian field | 
gorts, we extract the following passage, showing the nar- | 
row escape of a sportsman in elk-hunting :-— | 

“The ek and bear are ‘rung,’ as it is technically termed. 
The peasants tae great pleasure in this process, and the | 
more so asthey obtain a handsome gratuity if they succee. 
in accompl:siing the operation ; which they will travel a | 
bundred miles to communicate to any sportsman wi ling to | 
avail himseif of it, and there is no lack of them. Engayed, ! 
probably, in their daily voeation of felling wood, in places | 
approachable only under the influence of the frost, they firsc | 
preeive the track of the beast in the snow, and tracing it! 
nl itis lost in some wood or cover, they encirele the spot at | 
tome distance, to be satistied that the game is safely lodged 
This task 1s repeated for several successive days, with the 
most watchful eye for any fresh traces which might announce 
is esespe, and if there be none, a messenger mounts lis | 
Hedge aud starts for St. Petersburg to sell lis discovery (if of | 
aber, for one hundred roubles), and return with the party 
@ sportsmen to dicate the spot. 

Acrowu of peasants surround the place, and among them, 
@ proper iutervals, the marksmen tike their stand. The 

gsare turned in, and, if it be a bear, itis soon roused, and 
tempts to brenk the ring; an unsuccessful shot turns him 

»Wappear at another place, and if he be not fortunate | 
*wagh to get clear, which seldom occurs, his doom is svon | 
Soumtimes there is a difficulty iu dislodging him, and 
hunters are compelled to enter the wood to face tim in his 
on fastuesses; which is an atfur of some danger, as he ther 
en turns, and becomes the attacking party. A gentleman | 
#my acquaintance had a very narrow ese pe of his life in one 
these eicounters; and, indeed, but for his strong nerve and 
courage, he must have perished. In following up a 
eik, he came must unexpectedly on a she bear, with 

9 eabs of the previous summer by her side; he fied and | 
Miped, and, before he had time to de‘end himself, she rose 





} 
} 
| 
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her cubs; be immediately got on his legs, and, firing again, 
wounded the beast, which again ran at him, threw him down 
in the struggle, tore his thigh with ber bind claws, bit him 
severely through the arm and wrist, and, without relinquish- 
ing her grasp, stood over him, holding him down, Notwith- 
standing the acute agony he was suffering, and his almost 
powerless condition, he contrived to draw his hunting knife, 
and to inflict a deep wound in the region of the heart of the 
beast; which he, however, just missed, as I saw afterwards 
on dissection. After this effort it appears he sank exhausted ; 
but bis friend, who had heard the shots from a little distance, 
having providentiaily hurried up, though fearfully alarmed at 
the state of his companion, went up to the head of the bear, 
and discharged his rifle into its brain. The animal fell dead 
on the body of his unconscious antagonist, who was immedi- 
ately extricated and restored, and had nerve enough to travel 
home at speed, a distance of upwards of one hundred miles, 
to get the assistance there which it would have been in vain 
to have sought for in the wilds of the interior.”’ 


That Russia is a rich field for the naturalist is proved by 
the cursory notices scattered throughout various parts of 
this volume, but especially in this sixteenth letter. 

In the seventeenth letter, we have the author's journey to 
Moscow, with an account of the rate and mode of travelling 
in Russia. We extract the author’s observations on the 
latter subject, and on the introduction of railways into Rus- 
sia, which he thinks premature :— 


‘* Travelling in this country has a marked resemblance to 
all its other features, and is an additional channel for tyranny 
and abuse of oflice. The postmaster is not a whit behind the 
employe in bis tergiversations ; and, gambler like, he ealeu- 
lares his chances how far he may hazard bis safety and p»si- 
tion against open extortion and wilful obstrnetion. Faeitity 
of intercourse being the very corner-stone of civilization, all 
natural progress to its attainment is arresied in limine, both 
oy the usual restrictions in whieh every proceeding is enve- 
loped, and by the impediments interposed by the authorities 
on the road; indeed, the roads tnemselves, excepting the two 
great chaussees to Moscow and Warsaw, are enough to deter 
«ll but the most stout-hearted and robust from encountering 
their horrors. Tie Feldjigers,a subordinate kind of courier, 
who traverse the country in all dircetions charged with the 
transmission of the government orders, sink under the aecu- 
mulation of hardship and fatigue in seven vears. Sented in 
a litte open de/éya, witheut either backs or springs—for no 
springs could stand the shocks of the rugged surface of the 
roads—they travel thousands of versts at the greatest speed, 
Without repose or rest, expused to all the vicissitudes of the 
climate, and bound to the greatest watchfulness. 

This state of th ngs is precisely anslogous to the character 
of the people, if divested of the aruficial girb of civilization 
which has been thrown upon thein like an ill-inade garment; 
but the comparison may be carried further, with reference to 
the new era into which the couutry is about to enter by the 
adoption of the railway system. Civilization was force’ upon 
the people almost before its rudiments existed; and in like 
tinanuer, the railway revolution is to be liwwoduced before the 
wants or habits of the people are sufficien:ly advanced to re- 
quire it. Asthe former was done per sa/tum, creating in a day 
What other countries had taken years to aceon plish—trans- 
planting, as ic were, the full-grown tree, instead of watching 
ind training the sapling in its growth — copying other nations, 
tod introducing new forms which the peo le’s minis were not 
ready to receive, so the litter is also on the eve of being esta- 
lished, toanticipate circumstances which neither the present 
numerical state of the population, nor the necessities of the 
country reqnire, as reguris actual transit ouly. The moral 
effects to be vained eventually are doubi.css immense, and 
the extended means of communication will ultimately earry 
social improvement with them: Lut the actual necessities of 
the two capitals demand no such approximation as will be af- 
forded by a railroad. Indeed, at present, the restrictions im- 
poset by the jealousy of the Government will wilitate against 
any real freedum of intercourse; for it is not to be sup, osed 
that the vigilance aud regulations of the police, asm gards 
travellers, will be relaxed, or that any facility of moveweut 
beyond udditioual speed will be affurded them.” 


The succeeding two letters are devoted chiefly to a de- 
serip'ion of Moscow, the second city, but nationally the capi- 
tal of the empire. 

In letter twenty, we have the author back to St. Peters- 
burg, with some anecdotes of the Emperor and the Grand 





and struck bim down, but left him in her anxiety for | 


Duke Michael ; and in the two concluding letters, twenty. 
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one and twenty-two, we are favoured with some interesting |] the ecclesiastical annals of Scotland, the two great senses 
notices of Sweden, which the author visited on his homeward || of last century, the origin of which is so clearly explained 
nied. in the volume before us, bear a very prominent and interest 


The author’s views of Russia are not very favourable, || ing part ; and we look upon the series now commenced as 
though they bear all the marks of being faithful and im-|| calculated to prove a most valuable contribution to the is. 
partial. Mr. Thompson has an observant eye, and his style |] tory of the Christian Church in this country, The impor. 
is animated and agreeable. His volume is embellished with || tant position which the United Church now holds entitles 
four plates, and six vignettes, illustrative of Russian life ||her to a collective literature such as that proposed; and in 
and manners. 
which she possesses, there are abundant materials fo ‘ 
The series is to be illustrated with steel engravings, le 
cannot fail to become popular. 

The present volume is embellished with a frontispiece 
view of the farmstead of Gairney Bridge, in Kinross- shire, 

A WoRK that has been much wanted, and now comes out || where the four fathers of the Secession met in conference, 
at a very seasonable time, after the union between the Se- |} on the 5th December, 1733, after their expulsion from the 
cession and Relief Churches has been so happily consum- || Establishment. The history of the two bodies till theig 
mated. It is intended to publish, in a cheap and handsome || union is written in a fair and judicious spirit, and the cha. 
form, the early literature and history of what is now the || racters of the different leaders in the two secessions drawn 
United Presbyterian Church ; and this volume, containing || with care and faithfulness, As the series proceeds, its use. 
Historical Sketches of the Origin of the Secession, by the || fnlness and value will be appreciated, not only by those be. 
Rey, A. Thomson of Edinburgh, and of the Relief, by the ||longing to the body, but by many others not connected 
Key. Dr, Struthers of Glasgow, is the first of the series. In|! with the denomination, 


United Presbyterian Fathers. History of the Secession and 
Relief Churches. A, Fullarton & Co., Edinburgh and 
London. 
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A LarGe portion of this No. is occupied with politi-{j Free Church of Scotland on account of the number of 
cal matter; and there is, unfortunately, but a list of | its congregations, who are unable to obtain, on payment, 
measures postponed to record. Parliament has sus-||a spot of ground on which to build a house of worship. 
pended the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. That bill}| We regret the necessity for this bill, and its fate. After 
was passed in two days, in the Commons on the 22d, and |} passing through committee, it was, on the motion of Sir 
in the Peers on the 24th July. James Graham, rejected. A proposal was made to con- 

A wide district of Lreland, including the metropolis, || fine the power to the Free Church alone, as a special 
has been proclaimed. A considerable number of arrests || case. We rejoice that the proposal, which would have 
have been made, and the final struggle between the} |made an unobjectionable measure invidious, did not 
Clubs aud the Government is at hand. ‘}emanate from that body. The members of the Estab- 

Parliament will not separate until the middle of Au-|/lishment, and the Dissenters of Scotland, were repre- 
gust. ‘There are still votes in supply to be taken. '|}sented by Sir James Graham as opposed to the bill. 

The Health of Towns Bill, and the Sale of Eneum-|; That was one of those gratuitous falsehoods in which 
hered Estates (Ireland) Bill, are amongst the measures || statesmen occasionally indulge. 
for which some hope may yet be entertained in the pre-|| The revenue returns to the 5th July, and the balance 
sent Session. |; sheet of expenditure and income, show a deficiency in 

The West India measure has passed through Parlia-|| the revenue for the year, as compared with the year 
ment. It offers no permanent settlement of the ques- || terminating on the 5th July, 1847, of £2,500,000; 
tion of conscience arising out of the use of slave-grown||while there is a surplus ef expenditure over income 
sugar, but changes the act of 1826 considerably in fa- || amounting to £1,500,000, 
vour of the planter, and against the distiller in this || The gravest question in this country is the employ- 
country. ‘!ment of labour. It rests at the basis of all angry 

The Navigation Laws are to remain untouched for|| manifestations. The number of persons at present un- 
another year. At many sea-ports the intelligence was ||employed at their ordinary vocations is so great, that 
joyfully received, because ere another year the tide of || if provisions were not remarkably abundant and 
public feeling may set in strongly against their repeal; cheap, the utmost difficulties would exist. Society can- 
aid if that proposal has not many active opponents, it || not move much farther under the existing restrictions, 
has certainly few zealous friends out of Parliament. || that prevent the employment of more labour on the land. 

Mr. Hume’s motion respecting the suffrage has been ||The proposals for additional colonization are weak ex- 
lost by a very large majority; but the question will be | jpedients. The land available for employment must be 
an annual motion until a change occur. brought under cultivation, if not by its present proprie 

Sir William Somerville’s bill for amending the Re- | | tors, then by the people. 
form Bill in Ireland has been abandoned. A bill was in--| The evils of Ireland were aggravated by rumours 
troduced into the Commons by Mr. Bouverie, to enable | which we fear are authenticated, of the reappearance 
congregations to obtain, by a judicial process, the ground || the potato disease. ‘Towards the close of the month, 
necessary for the erection of a meeting-house, manse,|| the weather has been of a character highly eal 
and schools, This site bill was promoted by the || to foster and extend the disease. If its results: be 








the voluminous treasures of theology, biography, and history. 
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POLITICAL 


so serious as in 1846, the misery of Ireland | 


| 
at appalling ; for there is cause to fear that, 


ee might not be extended with the cheerful alacrity | 
“laced in 1846-7, and for this, amongst other reasons, | 


i 


the state of trade has deprived the most open- 
‘vers of their means. 

[n addition to this prospective calamity, we notice the 
dow but regular advance of the cholera westward. The 
amber of cases, and the proportion of deaths in the 
; towns of the Russian empire, have been very great. 
There is no improvement in the international ar-/ 
ments of Europe. The state of war between 





Deamark and Germany remains. The attempt to ne-| 
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gotiate a peace through this country has failed. The 
Archduke John of Austria has been elected by the 
German Parliament, meeting at Frankfort, to the high 
oflice of Protector of all the German States. He has 
chosen Ministers of State, and entered upon his fune§ 
tions, but they are not defined, aud their character will 
continue doubtful, until some man obtain the office with 
sufficient ambition and activity to detine them for himself. 

The Italian war has presented no new feature during 
the month. The Sicilian Parliament has elected the 
Duke of Genoa to be king of that island. The utmost 
confusion is prevalent in the eastern portions of the Ause 
trian empire. Wallachia is declared a republic. 


PARIS BOURSE. 


Tue insurrection had the effect of completely sus- | 
ing all monetary transactions for a considerable | 


‘rate of 10 franes per share of rexdes, at 5 per cent. ; 
and that arrangements were in progress for the purchase 


® > | > ° 
fod. However, on the opening of the Bourse, after || of several other lines. 


. ' | 
onder had been restored, the prices of stocks were much || 


From the 23d June, the day on which the Bourse was 


the same as they had been previous to the insurrection. |closed, to the Sth July, there was arise of Sf. on the 3 
This was fortunately but of short duration, as a marked || per cents., of 11f. 75c. on the 5 per cents., of 9f. on the 


ad progressive risc soon took place. Between the|| 
ath of February and the 24th of June, confidence had | 
never been established, and even after the insurrection, 
though more business was done, still business men 


| 
1 | 


t per cents., and of 5f. 25¢. on Bank of France shares. 
From the one week to the other, there was a rise of 5f. 
50c. on the 3 per cents., of Sf. 25c. on the 5 per cents., 
of Sf. on the + per cents., and of 505 f. on Bank of 


‘, ‘ ° | ‘ , 7 %, 
waited to sce if the Government would continue to con-|| France shares. ‘Treasury bonds rose from 18f. to 20¢. 
vlidate itself, and oppose such a force to the extreme || discount. 


party, so as to make all their future attempts at dis- 
organization impossible. 
The mutual good understanding between the Govern- 





inconcert, are imperative for the continuance of order, and 
the execution of the laws. 


| 
| 
nent and the National Guards and troops, and their acting | | 
| 
| 


The active measures taken | 


| 


In railway shares, the rise was, on the Orleans line, 


(170f.; Rouen, 137f. 50¢.; Havre, 558. ; Avignon, 40f.; 


Basle, 27f. 50¢.; Centre, 42f. 50¢.; Bordeaux, 25f. ; 
Northern, 35f.; Lyons, 25f.; Strasburg, 12f. 50c.; 
Nantes, 15f.; Dieppe, 20f. 

During the week ending the 15th of July, the funds 


, ° . © - ° | | ° is ‘ . *,? . 
fr disarming the insurgents, and also those National || were not so buoyant as previously. The conditions tixed 


Guards who did not appear in their ranks for the repres- | 
son of the insurrection, had much effect in restoring | 
confidence ; and it is to this first step towards the return | 
of tranquillity that the firmness of the funds must be | 
wttnbuted. On the Ist of July, the 3 per cents. closed | 
a46f,, and the 5 per cents. at 69f. 75c.; Treasury bonds, | 
lif. dis; Bank of France, 1,275f.; Railways (cash), | 
Orleans, 590f.; Rouen, 507 f. 50c.; Havre, —; Avignon, | 
220f; Basle, S2f. 50¢.; Centre, 255f.; Northern, 352f. 
ile; Strasburg, 353f. 75¢.; Lyons, 310f.; Nantes, 
B8f. 75c. 

During the week ending the 8th July, there was a| 
toastant and progressive rise in the funds. The finan-| 
tal schemes proposed by the new Minister, M. Goud- | 
thaux, much contributed to the improvement. 

The return to public order had, doubtless, also its 
fect. Although speculation was active, still it would’ 
tot have taken such an active part, if the parties had | 
wt known that orders were arriving from every quarter, 
ud that those persons who had sold at any price in the 
moment of general alarm were now the most active 
nougst the purchasers. Money had become much 
wore plentiful. 

_ During the week, Bank of France shares were much 
demand. Railway shares were also improved, parti- 
cilarly those now in active operation. A report was 
‘aent, that the Government had come to terms with 
te Lyons Company for the purchase of that line, at the 











fall. 


by the National Assembly for the reimbursement of the 
Savings Banks and the Treasury bonds assisted in the 
However, notwithstauding the numerous sales for 
realization of protits, which took place on account of the 
high prices of last week, the reaction was but of little 
importance; and the feeling of confidence, from becoming 
more general, in part counterbalanced the causes of the 
fall. Although many conspiracies were talked of, still 
they all came to nothing, and the speculators considered 
ithe anarchists were reduced to impuissance. 

| During the week a new loan was talked of, to meet 
‘the financial difficulties which remained to be overcome. 
This deficit was differently estimated, but the general 
‘opinion was, that the loan already concluded with the 
Bank would not be sufficient to counterbalance the loss 
sustained by the Custom-house and other taxes. 

| ‘The variations of the funds exercised a great influ- 
ence on the other values. As the Bank of France and 
Railways possess a great value in Treasury bonds, their 
shares acquire more or less value according as the prices 
of the 3 and 5 per cents. are more or less in demand. 
Thus Bank shares fell 100 francs. However, they were 
much sought after, as the position of this establishment 
was considered as sufficiently satisfactory. 

From the withdrawal of the project of the law for the 
purchase of the railways, a fall was expected ; however, 
from the state of the rentes, a contrary effect took place. 
Friendly negotiations were said to be still pending for 
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the purchase of the Lyons line. 
10 franes of rentes at 5 per cent. for each share. 
Minister at first offered 7f. 5%c., but latterly he i 
to have offered Sf. 50c. 

During the week there was a fall on almost all the 
values—on the 3 per cents., of 3f.; on the 5 per cents., 
of 1f. 25c.. on Bank of France shares, of 11Of.; on 
Treasury bonds, of 5f.; on the Orleans railway shares, 
of 65f.; Rouen, 55f. ; ‘2 re, 30f.; Avignon, 20f.; 
Centre, 25f Basle, 12f. 50c¢.; Bordeaux, i tae 
Northern, W7f. 50c.; L, Sf. 15¢.: % stri f 


The company asked 
The 


is said 


yous, asbut Bt. s 


Nantes, 2f. 50c. ; Diepnoc. 5f. 
Duri i” the first lavs of the W¢ el diug the 2 | ot 


»mOUTSEe. 


p 4) } 
was a Té}l lene to a fall Ou tie 


if the 


July, there 
The unfortunate situation 
ral subject 
dered as the only me The condi- 
had already been arranged between 
init lists. \I. Goud 


lever there is a 


finances formed a gene- 


and anew le an was Consl- 


sent relief 


of conversation ; 
ans of pre 
tions. it was sald, 
the Mi 
adopte 1 an pi ine ipl e 
question of a project of finance which may oc’ 


nister and the e ‘haux has 


1? 
excellent whet 


‘aslon spe- 


OBITUARY 


THE VISCOUNT CHATFAUBRIAND. 
tth July, Francois Au 


the bri 


AT Paris, on the morning of the guste 


Viscount CHATEAUBRIAND, one of ghiest names ia 


dern French lite rature. Ile Wis the youngest of ten eh] ren, 


1769—a 


was born in vear remarkable for the pumber of great 


men it produced at the Chateau de Combourg, near St. 


and 
atterwards 
Dol, and 


that he wrote lis first 


in Brittany, was destined, first for the navy, then for the 


entered 1] Lis { lueati yi Come 


Church, but 


e army. 


menced if finished ut Rennes It was at Comboureg 


Wo k, an historical criticism. 


he, for the first time. visited Varis. Ile was then a sovs- 


hieutenant of infantry of the ‘erinent of Navarre. ‘To obtian the 


honour ot riding in the rova carriage, to which the antiquit 
of his family entitled him, he, at this time, acquired the brevet 
rank of captain of cavalry, though he continued to discharge the 
functions of a sous-lieutfencnt! of foot. While examining one day 


at Versailles. the 1 ruck with the notion 


Was st 


| 
| 


} 
WiOe- | 


and | 


Malo, | 


In Lisi.) 


of discovering the passage to tl North Pols his a took 
such possession of his mind. that he could not rest till he had 
made the attempt But all his a plications to Government for 
S sistance were treated \“ ith ne (4 and he re solved foun } rtake | 
the ente prise himself, At the commencement of the Revolution 
he nuitted the army wdoin the sy y of 179] he embarked 
for Ameri 4, CAV IN, with hin a letter of introduction to Wiash- 


ington. Tinpressed with the ideas of the old world, (savs the 


writer of a sketch of his life in a Varis periodical, he tane 


of the Ameri King 


lived in a splendid palace, surrounded by guards, and hedged in by 


that 


the President ‘an Republic, like the of Europe, 


ceremony and court observances 


he found Waslrington living in a cottage, alone, and unattended ; and 


that, on knocking at the d Ur, it Was opened to him by a female 
servant ! 


Washington received him w ind en- 


With 


a single guide, a Datchman, or of Dutch extraction, he penetrated | | 


ith kindness and cor 


deavoured, but in vain, to dissuade him from his purpose. 


into the woods, and began his adventurous journey 


How great was his surprise, When | 


~The project of the late loan presente d to the 





| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 





| 


, Supposing, as || fagee countrymen, he lived for some time in great poverty. 
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culation: he seeks to abridge the prelimi aries, 
demands that the project may be immediately discusted 


As Ssembly 


> that the 


one day was discussed on the following; «& 


shortest possible time may be spent in taeartsedlh The 
\iniste r has heside Ss decide d that the taxes o D salt and 


liquors, which were annulled and altered by the Pr. 
visional Government, will be retained as forme rly fi 
present. 

A provisional convention between the Govern ent 
and the Lyons Railway Company my is taken The 
price agreed upon is 7f. 600. of wenfes per share, which 
reservation that 
Duri 
per Ccuts., of 
per cents, and of 20 f. on the Bank 


Treasury bonds closed at 7 f. dis. 


or the 


{ lace. 
the directors have accepted, with the 
he ratitied at 


wer k, there was a fall of 5V0e. 


it 


> the 


= tal 


a mecting of the share! olders. 


on thie 3 


joc. on the 


France 


shares. 


count. Orleans Railway shares fell 21 f. 25¢.; Roueg 
20f Avignon, 7f. 50c. Bordeaux ; 1f. 25¢.: Strasbure 
lf. 25e.: Nantes, 3f. 25e. Weustinees Railway shares 


rose 2f. 50c.; and Lyons 8 f. 73 ce. 
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dark 


of civilized man had 


verge of those and mysterious 


forests of the New World 


where the foot never trod, he gave way to 
thou 


such wild transports, that his sateen suide ght he had gone 
mad. On 


his countrymen ina strange way. At 


reaching a retired Ind ikik illage. he met with one of 


tied © 1. & 
Lracted by some sounds irom 


one of the wigwams, which appeared to him to bear some distant 


resemblance to a fastionalle Parisian air, played on an old and 


WoKen fdaie, abonunadly oul of tume, he was induced to enter 


In the midst of some Ir (Nols Indians, who gambolled about 


ins 
SKIP} {ua little, old man. 
and dr 


aged in teaching, 


very excited lmanner, nowdered and friz- 


sand caffe, 


*messieurs jes sauvages, et mes 


} 


zied, in a green Coat ugget vest, with muslin frill 


! 
eirnesuy eng 


as he respectfully styled thei, the cotilon 


Gaines JCS SAUVAZESSES, 


aud French minuet. It wasone Monsieur Violet. an old scullion 


of General Rochambeau, who, seduced by the beauty of the woods 


and the simplicity of Indian life. had retired to the forests of tle 


, ave P ‘ 
Delaware to teach the [rogue is to danee, obtaining from them, in 


return, castor-skins and bear-hams for payment 


In his progress through the woods, Chateaubriand occasional 


remained for some time with the various tribes which he met o 


manners and cis 


his way. This gave him an insight into Indian 
toms, which he has well worked out in his eclebrated works, 
* At — Te and “ Les Natchez ll pa $01 one gt 
though published separately, and all treating alike of savage life is 
the wilds of North America. 

By the merest accident, a fragment of a French newspaper ume 
into his hands, eoutaining the details of the flight from Paris of 


and the formation beyond the 
This at once recaued 


Louis NVL., his arrest 


Rhine of the army of the Prince of Conde. 
and fought as a volunteer 


at Varennes, 
lumto Europe. He hastened home, 
the ranks of the Royal army. 

Thionville, by the bursting of 8 


bombshell, he retired, after the siege of that place, to Ireland, 886 


Wounded under the walls of 


went over w 
vers of his re 


Dur. 


+ 


, 
issed some time 


| lle sul seque »ntly 
| England 


Kentucky 


and in agarret in London, like many ot 


, 


tiga e 
he says himself, that he was going as straight to the Pole “ as vou} | ing his exile he published his “ Essai Historique, Pol 


go from Paris to St. Cloud.” When he found himself on the | Moral, sur les Revolutions Anciennes et Modernes, 


. 
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= Rapports avec la Revolution Francaise ;” 
ing i . st astounding contrasts. In the 
abounding in the mos g 
ye work, 


his mother and one of his sisters had died in the prison 


° 
. 


OBITUARY 


a very singu- 


} 


were confined, and his eldest brother ] ud been guillo- 


_ 1799) he returned to France. 


wp his friend and companion in exile, M. de Fontanes, and be- 


propri 


etor of the Werevre, in whieh journal appeared his epi- 


ole of © Atala,” which opened up a fresh vein of poetry in French 


His “ Genie du Christianisme” 

er . ren it was caleulate 
we tyme whe n 

. After the revolutionary 


Fairy as France. 


she French people began to 
re satisfactory and real than * 


joa mo” 
Jiegorical divin 


edferred to phrases it, 


tis usu 


Ronapar’e, with } 


wat be made of a pen so 
anthor by appointing him. in 1802. Secretary to 


weres the 


tren?! 
pppoe ak fs 
i 


Uinister Plenip cen 


eel the necessity 0 


T ities of the Convention,” : $1 


Vill eXtreme C 


yal Rome, in the suite o 


he resigned in disgust, and 


was publ shed at tl = 


most good in such a 


hed wessed 


some moce of re 


‘the stenle worsiup of the 


’ } 


writer alread 


ii¢ 


I the use which 


A and he recome 


¢h, 


PCM. 


‘ardinal Fesch. ‘This 


puentir appormnte l 


Zul ul ePveci- 


san of the Duc lEnehien, the son of the Prince of Cond“, in whose 


gat he had served as a volunteer, he resigned 
enin held office under vapoleon. 


nd never 


He now rinucle preparations fora 


egrnev which he hadlong meditated. Crossing the Alps, he traversed 


Ttalr, and at last embarked for Greece, 
io the Holy Land. 


Ile atterwards proceeded 
A small portion of the waters of Jordan, 


shich he brought home with him, was preserved, and many vears 

dervards was used at the baptism of the Due de Bordeaux. 
Proceeding to Egypt, he visited the Pyramids, and the ruins of 

Yemphis, and returning through Barbary, he explored the site of 


poet Carthage, and, finally, embarked for Spain. 


In the halls 


of the Alhambra, the idea suggested itselfto him of that touching 


aed chivalric legend, * 


Le Dernier des Abencerrages. 


Un his return to France in 1S07, he published an analysis of 
the “Vovage en Espagne,’ of M. de Laborde, in the Werewre, in 


two pungent articles, in which he drew the character of Tiberius 
ia such a manner as to apply to Napoleon, which so offended him, 


that he suppressed his journal, /- 


it is said. threatened 


ty have hin eut in pieces in the court of the Tuileries. 


The eulorlums on the im 
*Itinérare de Paris \J¢rusalem’ of 


elory, whicl 


‘i —— 
HALTeAWOPIANd, are ¢ 


appeared in the 


ecounted for 


by the fact, that, if they had not been introduced, the publication 


af the work “ mid have been yp 


ever, confined |; 


wt to the internal admin 


Io his quiet hermits 


Mus AMONY ie Ce] 


raises to the muoii 


vein la Vallée aux 
tach to his great work, “ Les Martyrs,” 


ne COMMPOsitions of France. 


Chateaubriand, how- 
“the EF peror, 
government. 

Loups, he put the last 


whichis ranked by some 


BiSit, on the aeath ot Josepha ¢ henier, the poet, publie opinion 


minted ont Chateaubriand as } 


' ° _ 
ide Usual euloziuim on his pre 


i hate WT anc yy? 


4 


"Pr « 
27m 


Was read Defore uw commil! 


_ bat condemned 


Ms political 


-essor in the French Institute 
essor, Who was a revolutionist. 
in the strongest 
According to custom. this address 
‘e of five members, who reported that it 


W ih ay 
mur not be prbliely ] ronomneed, ), COUSe O eniinernts. hie 


mended election was annulled, and Chateaubriand ordered to leave 


fh 


rans, 


This interference Chateaubriand never forgot or forgave: and 


+ oMpcanel, on the return of the Bourbons, showed the titlerness 


@ his resentment. 


In IS14 he published his famous pamphlet, 


rattled “ Bonaparte and the Bourbons,” whieh, as Louis XVIII. 


a “did the work of an army.” 


No less than 100,000 copies 


resold ina very short time; and, as the Times justly observes, 


“whilst the allied forces 
bei the desery lants of St. Louis, 


occupied the capital of France, and brought 
it Was come compensation that 


W reatest master of the French language, intensely national in 


& predilections and his defects, 


& Bourt 
Arbons in ¢ 
Tilo. in his ! 


* 
Memnies which 
mrard yr thi 
lke retur; 
by mission 


— 


he popular ear.” 
ins pressing on a fallen foe ; 
he ereil 


were heaped upon Napoleon in his exile. 


should have pleaded the cause of 
There was nothing very chi- 
and he himself after- 
in most instances, 


the uumerited 


uot Napoleon from Eiba preveated his setting out on 


Pern, 4 _ . ° ° _— 
oeniag the Hundred Days, Chateaubrian! followed Louis XVIII. 


© fryer, ? ; 
* Where he was made Minister of State. 


Bibs city] 


While residing 


auis issued an official paper, the Journal Universel, 








Asa 


s pamphlet, he was appointed Ambassador to Sweden, 
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which contained several pieces by Chateaubriand, who, at the second 
restoration, was raised to the dignity of a Peer of France. 

From this period he principally distinguished himself as one of 
the chief leaders of the ultra-Royalists, and fer the next ten years 
took a prominent part in the politic al affairs of France. 

In Setitember, 1-16, when the King issued his famous ordinance 
lissoly ing the Chamoer of Deputies, and at the same time declaring 
that the constitution should remain unaltered, to the great discom- 
fiture of the ulira-Royaists and the trammph of their opponents, 
Choteaubriand. in his work, “ De ia Monarelie selon la Charte,” 
reproached the Government with having taken away personal li- 


| hertv, and the hberty of the press; and he was even bold enough 


intain that thet ordinance was contrary to the wishes of the 


King himselt his lost him the taveur of the court 


Through the instrumentality of M. des Cazes, then at the head 
the Police, he was dismissed from the nunisienal apportment, 
) hold sinee ints residence with the King at Ghent. The 
rk was seized and cdenouneed The Proenreur du Roi at first 


“dcrimingn! proceedings agatust the Pruner, hut was obliged 


wes subsequent! however. named Ambassador, successively 
fa) Berlin 4 j Laon ton vid Minister MieMfipotentiars to the Con. 


On the invesion of Soain by the French under the Due @Ar- 
)zouleme, in Ps25. Viliele, then the Prime Minister, and the Duke 
de Montmoren Minister of Foreign Aifsirs, disagreed concerning 
the note to be sent to the Soanish Governnent. on which the latter 
sent in his resignation, and was sueceeded by Chateaubriand. But 
ihe did not remain long in power, \t the oneniug of the Session 


of 1824. to meet the exvenses of the Spanish war, Villele brought 


forward a proposal to reduce tic reafes 2 per cent., which was 
adopted by thy . deur tie } ul. aon the } | June, it Was rejected by the 


}’ “OTs C tive: ubrian ! for refusing to dete il the bill, wis deprived 
of the portfolio of foreien affeirs Such was los retractory disno- 
. i 


sition, that Villele declared it was even worse to have lam in the 


cabinet than in opposition, nad dismissed himat two hours’ notice. 


} In cousequence, lie veeame ever fterwards @ Vienent opponent of 


Government: and iu the eolumnus of the Jowcnal des Def rls, as 


| well as in the Chamber of Peers bitterly aud eloquently attacked 


| the MlLSTeriad INCcaSHTeSs Ane Poiwey, 


i Neverthe! ss. fe Wiis stubs puaentiy ul pointed (in bassador to 


Rome, a post be resigned ia Psl0, being his last official situation. 
Afier tie it volution of ISSO, he de hvered bias last speech in the 
| ( hamber of Peers in favour of the ri ts of the Duke de Ror- 
| leaunr, i] exoression to the Duchess de Derr,“ Miodame, volre 
| a/e est won vor’ ws well Known He subs queotivy wrote a punphlet 
against the bantshinent of the elder bran ‘hoof the Bour wns: but 


he had lost his influence as a politica: writer and he eould not 
now. as im TSi& when both he and the eider Bourbons were 
| excreise of his pen 

tis veal am bel: f of the Bonrbons “) Yohyiens tu write the 
} Memoires sur le Due de Berri.” which las been pronounced to 
lhe aw tissue of weak and fidsome adulation On the occasion of 
lithe Due de Bordeaux's short visit tou Loudon two or three vears 
o. ( batenus id jormed «a conscious member of the mimic 
|} Court then held by the Prince. 

| Por some years he had lived in retirement on an annuity of 
£104), derived from the sale of his posthumous Memoirs. These 
he chiefly spent his time in compiling, and has entitled them, 
“Memoires Voutre Tombes.” They extend to ten volumes, which 
he could pot be in 


published works fil 


iced to publish during his life. His complete 
twenty-eight volumes. 


| 

His health had been declining for some time, and the death of 
Madame Chateaubriand last vear affected him so much, that, lay- 
ing his hand on his breast, he said, “ 1 feel my life attacked, and 
dred up in its source; it is now only a question of some months,” 
We have this interesting fact from the Abbe Deguerry, who, in # 
letter to the Jowruel des Dehals, mentions also that “ the death 
of M. Bellauche, which followed iminediately after, was the last 
blow for his illustrious old friend. Since that time, M. Chatean- 
briand seemed rather to rush than to descend to the grave.” He 
intended to have visited Italy for the benefit of his health, but an 
attack of inflammation in the chest carried him off after five days’ 
severe illness. “ A few minutes before his death,” says the Abbé 
Deguerry, the curate of St. Fustache, in the letter already quoted, 
“M. de Chateaubriand, who had received the sacrament on Sun- 
| day, embraced once more the cross, with the emotion of a lively 
faith, and a tirm confidence. One of the expressions which he 
repeated most trequentiy of late years was, thal the social ques. 
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tions which agitated nations at present could not be solved without 
the Bible—without the soul of Christ, whose doctrines and exain- 
ple have denounced selfishness, this gnawing worm of all concord. 
Thus M. de Chateaubriand hailed Christ as the Saviour of the 
world, even in a social point of view, and he loved to call him his 
King as well as his God. A priest and a Sister of Charity knelt 
at the feet of M. de Chateanriand at the moment he expired. It 
was amidst prayers and tears that the anthor of the ‘ Genius of 
Christianity’ rendered hia soul to God.” 

His obsequies were celebrated on the 8th July, four days after 
his death, in the Church of “les Mission Etrangeres,’ which was 
hung with black on the occasion. A great number of literary nen, 
academicians, deputations, X¢., were present ; amongst whom were 
Beranger, Victor Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, Lamenuais, Balzae, 
Jules Janin, the Marquis of Normanby, Ambassador of Fnglond, 
also, the Russian Ambassador, Prince Czartoriski, ke. The body 
was ultimately transmitted to St. Malo, the native place of Cha- 
teaubriand, where it lies buried in the recess of a rock, in sight of 
the ocean. 

It is related that his manuscript of “ les Natehez” had been for- 
gotten by the author, wRh several other things, in a public-house 
in London, at the period 
recovered, afier twenty years, in a travelling bag, which was found 
in a small thatched hut in an English village. 

After his “Natchez,” appeared his “Moise,” or Moses: “ Essai 
sur la Poésie Anglais.” “a Translation of Paradise Lost ;” “le Con- 
gres de Vérone;” and “la Vie de Rancé.” 

The principal characteristics of Chateaubriand’s genius are his 
religious tendency, his exquisite sensibility, his wanu and glowing 
imagination, and his pure and natural style. His “Attala,” his 
“René,” and his “ Martyrs,” are written with a touching carnest- 
ness, combined with a tinge of melancholy and mysticism to be 
found in the works of no other French author. His “Genie du 
Christianisme” is chiefly remarkable for the benefietal infiuence it 
effected on the worship of France, at the peculiar and very season- 
able time of its appearance. It has been much overpraised ; and 
Madame de Stal wittilvy though sarcastically said of it, that the 


) 


“Genius of Christianity” was a most delusive misnomer, as the 


book contains neither genius nor Christianity. Clhateaubriand’s 
ardour, his eloquence, and his imagination, made him pecu- 
liarly the literary idol of the French; and, 
countrymen, his name stands higher than that of any other writer 
of his time. 

According to the Dictionnaire Veridique.’ 

{ 

briand was descended from the aneicnt 


among his own 


M. de Chatean- 
overcign house of Bre- 
tagne, from Briant, fourth son of Euco, Count de Penthievre, 
second son of Ger troy, Due de Bretagne, Is Bavoise de Norman- 
lie. This house of Bretagne were also Dukes of Richmond, in 
England. 

At the Val de Grace, Varis,on the Sth July, General Duvivirr, 
ion of June, 


one of the generals wounded in the insurrect aft 
twelve days of great sutfering. lie was born at Rouen, in 1794 
and was educated at the Px lytec] nic School. 


} 


He forined one of the artillery who guarded the barrier of Fon- 


Afterwards he went to Metz, to complete his military 
is to an idea 


lle was 
} 


tainblean. 

studies. His principal services were in Algeria. It is 

of his that Paris is indebted for her Mobile Guards. 
} 


struck by a ball in the foo*, as he went to exsinine a barricade, in | 


the Rue du Pont Louis Philippe. <A nervous fever ensued, of 


which he died. General Duvivier had a remarkably fine and war- 


like appearance. 


penetrating, and his whole form Was that of aonpan called upon to | 


exercise a chief command. lie bore aiost amiable character, 


and was known to the literary world by the publication of several | 


works. 


At Aarau, in Switzerland, on the 27th June, Wenny ZscnoKxKky, 
in the 75th year of lis age. His name fills no mean page in the 
annals of German literature and Swiss history. A Mative of Magde- 


burg, in Prussia, Zschokke commenced life by joining a company |\ , 
'\ceived on the barricade, The two vicars who were with his ¢ 


of strolling plavers, aud afterwards studied philosophy and divinity 
at Franklort-on-the-Oder. After many years of travels and varied 
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| Edinburgh, and, at an early age, entered the medica] der 


ol 
‘length beeame Physician to the Forces, and, as such, a 


iin 1815. he married the daughter anc 


ee ————— 


of his return from emigration, and was | | 
}and his contributions to the History of the County of Dorset 








Eig : 
irevertible to her children. 


‘received a ball in the forehead. 


er | 
|| guished himself beside General Damremont, who fell at the head d 


As a Pol tee] nie || 


student, he assisted in defending Paris against the Alhes, in Is 14. || 


His brow was expanded, his eves brillant and | 


'!teudants were about to ascend the barricade. ; 
lever, injured by the fire, and descended in safety into the mis of 
| the insurgents. It was there, while the worthy prelate was ad- 


inflicted upon him a mortal wound. 
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adventures, he devoted himself to the education of youth 
the close of the last century fixed his residence in Switzerland 


_— 





At his temporary residence in France, Sir Josepn Dy Coy 
" : , a P hry 

LarraNn, Bart., in his 62d year; for many vears eo ted 
, . . « iTS nner wrth 


the medical department of the army. He was a native of the 


county of Tipperary, a district which has given birth to Saal 
” « : = ’ ° ye ° A a 
Bloomfield, Gough, and other distinguished Irish officers He a 
5 psy us 


the son of Mr. Walter Laffan, of the city of Cashel. ana beother: 


the late Dr. Laffan, for many years the Roman Cathn§ Lon” 

F ¥ ~ . Se re3. 
bishop of that diocese. He was a graduate of the Univers te 
c / artment r ' 
Ile made rapid advancement in his profess 


the army. 10n, and 
Nh, Aud oe 


: ‘ted during 
the Peninsular war. HLe subsequently hecame Physician in Ore 
nary to the Duchess of Kent. and, in 18258, Was created a Baronet 

) i co-l.eiress of Mr. Pas 
This lady died in 1536, without i, 


Pilcher, of Rochester. ‘ 
u isi. 


The title, therefore, becomes extinct. 
At Rogvald, near Wareham, Dorset, Mr. J. F. Prvyy, His 


poetical productions procured for him the title of Bard of the Wes 


t aad 
other topographical works, and, above the rest, his “ Glossary ¢f 
the Dorsetshire Dialect,” ranked him among the most useful arcige. 
ologists of the day, and especially in the locality where he resided. 
His wife died only two days before him, and they are now buried 
together at Lulworth, his native place. 

At Paris,on Sunday the 25th June, killed during the late ingyg. 
rection, GENERAL NEGRIER, one of the Questors of the Nationa! 
Assembly. Ife was born in Portugal, of French parents, during 
the occupation of the Peninsula, under the Empire. Marshal Lap. 
nes took a strong interest in him, and sent him to France, under 
the care of lis aide-de-camp, General Subervie, lately Minister of 
War in the Provisional Government. Having chosen the army 
as his profession, he passed through the various subordinate ranks, 
and rose to that of General of Division, his promotion being well 
earned by active service in the field. He has left a widow and two 
children, a son and daughter, the latter married. By a decree of 
the twenty-ninth June, the National Assembly, in addition to the 


pension of 1,500 francs a-year, to which his widow became entitled 
'a‘ his death, the Assembly made hera present of 3,000 francs a-vear. 
. 


Besides this, the son, a voung man of 
ninetcen, who had entered the 7th regiment of the line as a volua- 


';teer, and had already passed his first examination for St. Cyr, 


was nominated sub-leutenant. ‘The heart of General Negrier was 


| deposited in the Invalides, and his body taken to the city of Lasle, 


Ife fell a victim to his intrepidity. Standing on a barricade, he 
In falling, he extended his hand 
to those near him, and said, “ Adieu! I die like a soldier!” Ne. 
grier had faced all the dangers of the war in Africa. He distin. 


the Trench amny. 
At Paris, on the 27th June, from a wound received in the gros 
luring the late insurrection, Denis AuGusTE A¥rne, Archbishopef 


laris, born 25th September, 1793. His death was truly sublime. 


_Desirons of putting an end to the horrors of the insurrection, be 


went on a mission of peace, and heroically advanced towards te 
insurgents, accompanied by two of his grand vicars. The firm 
from the barricades had ceased at sight of a green branch whit? 
was carried before him. Some misunderstanding, however, caused 
i musket to be discharged, which led to a resumption of the fring 
on both sides, just at the moment when the arclibishop and his a 
He was not, how 


} 


lressing the insurgents, that a ball was fired from a window, which 
The Archbishop's servant, 
Pierre, who accompanied his master on his chivalrous ™i1ss08, 
expired a day or two afterw ards from a wound which he also Te 


eaped unhurt, 


eee ———— 
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